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PREFACE. 


Arriving at Venice in January, 1820, in my way to the 
East, I found there my friend, Mr. Barnard Hanbury, 
preparing for an antiquarian visit to Egypt and Nubia, 
and an attempt to penetrate as far as Dohgola : my 
own intentions were then limited to some months of 
wandering in Greece and Asia Minor*; however, 1 
entered gradually into the plans of my friend: and, 
after passing the spring, and most of the summer, in 
Greece, we arrived at Alexandria about the middle of 
August. We received there the confirmation of a 
report, which we had pre\dously heard, that an expe¬ 
dition had left Cairo, whose object was the reduction 
of the countries above the Second Cataract. This 
seemed to present a fortunate opportunity of carrying 
into effect those designs, of which the success must 
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otherwisfe have been very uncertain; and we deter¬ 
mined to follow the army. We mentioned our inten¬ 
tion to Mahommed Ali Pasha, and, without giving 
us much encouragement, he, at least, offered no 
objection. 

We were presented to him by our Consul, Mr. 
Peter Lee; a gentleman whose occupations as pro¬ 
tector of the commerce of his country, do not pre¬ 
vent him from encouraging the pursuits, and assist¬ 
ing the exertions, of mere travellers: unassuming in 
manners, and free from all ostentation and parade of 
unmeaning professions, he has a pleasure in the exer¬ 
cise of that useful and real civility, which we expe¬ 
rienced, in common with many others, and for which 
we are delighted to acknowledge our obligation. 

We proceeded, without loss of time, to the Second 
Cataract; examining, in our way, the various objects 
of curiosity that are* scattered along the banks of the 
Nile. We allowed ourselves one only delay; and it 
was to receive the hospitality of another Englishman: 
the name and character of Mr. Brine, of Bhadamone, 
is well ^nowTi to all who have visited Egypt, aind to 
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.many who have not; for travellers recollect with gra¬ 
titude, and talk with pleasure; of kindnesses received 
in a strange land. That gentleman entered into our 
plans with great warmth and interest; and finding 
that we had no Turk of our party, nor any recom¬ 
mendation to any officer in the Turkish army, he 
furnished us with a letter to the Second in Command, 
his former neighbour and friend: without which, our 
difficulties in reaching the army would have been 
considerably increased, and our reception there very 
uncertain. This was only one of many friendly 
offices, for which we are indebted to the generous 
spirit and English heart of Mr. Brine. 

We arrived, in due time, at Wady Haifa ; and 
there commenced, and there concluded, the journey, 
of which, the present Jomnal” contains, perhaps, 
too full an account. Our previous, and our subsequent, 
travels were confined to countries already well de¬ 
scribed : but, above the Second Cataract, Burckhardt 
only had succeeded in following the Nile as far as 
Tinareh; of the countries beyond there, which our 
good fortune enabled us to examine, little was known 
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except from hearsay. Our curiosity had .just before. 

received an additional excitement, from some inform- 

* 

ation obtained by us, of ancient ruins existing at a 
place called Merawe: we flattered ourselves with the 
hope of discovering there the remains of the capital 
of Ethiopia. 

I have already mentioned, that the credit of the 
original plan of our expedition is entirely due to 
Mr. Hanbury. We kept sepairate journals during its 
continuance ; and both have been consulted in the 
composition of this book. The lot of authorship has 
fallen only upon me ; and I already feel that this is 
far from being an enviable distinction. 


G. W. 
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I8fi0. In the morning eariy, Mit Hanbnry mi my 

‘KT Y A 

■ arrived in OUT congee at the Shocnah, dr TnrJd^, 
gitrine^ of Wady Haifa, and lost no time in landing to pay 
respects to the officer coannandiiig there. We presented 
dmans to him; and inffirmli^ him that we had letters 
Abdin Cacheff, Gmeniot of Dlbfola^^ requested him^ te fficr 
us tp the army. The ** the Cataraoia**< answi^ed 

great civility, that, as in his orders to facilitate the advipol 
who ifhght require his assistance, there was no exception a^- 
Christians, he would provide six camels for us, (the number 
wished,) by to-morrow morning. In reply^to our inquiries a!: 
the length dP the journey and the state of ^ country, he 
us that it is ei^t easy days, footspace, to B6)^!da; that 
country is rich and ffitU of villages, and a}l IoihIb ^ pToviri^- 

• Abdin will be well recollected as CaobEeff of Minifb by aU Englisb trave* 
m Egypt, of wbont notis ever presented tbiolttelves to biSi iritbout experieii> 
hit hospitality. 
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Horses, and caitoeis; iHat we aMt fihd, from time to time, shoo 
hahs and fbrries^ the travelling being eq^iiafly good on both side; 
Of the river, and the cotmtry so fine that we shall, probably 
choose to remain somd time there. The dromedaries we take hcr< 
are to cariry us for three or four days, and then his brother Agas 
who are to be advised of our approach, are to furnish us witl; 
fresh ones, as well as with all other articles of necessity or conve- 
niencethat we nray happen to require. We were, a good deal 
surprised to hear all this, yet the authority seemed so good, and 
the ^account was so flattering, that we determined to believe 
t^ve h^ of it, and accordhigly packed up a number of books 
and other luxuries, and considered ourselves, as about to set ojitt 
cm a party of pleasure. In the evening a Turkish nobleman, 
named MahcHnmed Effehdi, arrived express in nineteen day* 
from Cairo cm his way also to the army. Some soldiers pro< 
fosring to be cm their return from Bdngola, . confirmed generally 
Ihe account of the Aga, and brou^t the information that Ismael 
Pasha, with the main body of the army was five days in advance 
of Bdngol^ but that we ^oulcl find Abdin Cachefr resident 
there. ’ 

^ ' A veiy trifiing present satisfied the Aga*s claims on 

our gratitude; cm receiving a flask of English powder, 
a penkntfC) and a pair Of laaors, he protested that there were 
no three things of wKidb he stexxi so much iu need as those. 
Xhsi^ of the six cam^ primiised, five only were produc^ed; 
however, Tfre were yet in too good spirits to quarrel with any 
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bod|^ ; d^ui te]^ o’ckx^ cmidmenc^ our es^ 

in 6eair<^ of the niiiiys of Merc^. Oik party was riot 
nu&ieroi^; it eonsisted of opreolyes; our drag^nuu^; Jam^ Curt^, 
a young Irishman, who had been some time with Mr. Belzoni, and 
who is mentioned with praise in Mr. Legh s Account of the 
Journey to Wady Moosa; a Maltese, named Giovanni Fiamingo, 
who, besides other services, when necessaiy, the honour¬ 

able place of cook; and his Cousin Giuseppe, a fine lad of eigh¬ 
teen or nineteen, who served under us as a kind of volunteer. All 
three spoke Arabic sq very well that we were sure, during the 
whole journey, of having a good interpreter always at hand; 
and in the first of them, a very general knowledge of modern 
languages was united with much tact in the management of the 
natives, much zeal and person^ courage, and a strong spirit of 
adventure. A black sJave belonging to the first physician of 
Ismael Fasb^ and on his way to join his master, increased our 
number, which was completed by a young setter, brought with 
us from Alexandria, and whom we had duly named Amltts. We 
were escorted -for a idmrt distance by the crew of our caj^gee, 
wliich we left at Wady Haifa till our return. As we were one 
more in number than our camels, whidb were also loaded with 
our luggage, and as those sacred animals object under such cir- 
eswstanoes to esutyiug double, James began the journey on foot, 
aa he was feted to end it. After the terrible accounts of some 
trayellere I was surprised with the ease of the camel's motion, 
imd fecihty afforded by hiarize fer change of position, and 
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Tre|K)se. Tiie shoonaii tife quitted b ’a iitUe wliat k 
^Silled the Cataract, ip^kh is a suecessteti of rapids, like dkt at 
Assouan; in threO hours and a half we Arrived at the one abcwe 
it. We were less struck by the scenery^ than we had been at 
the first Cataract; the rocks, though of the finest black granite, 
appeared neither so large nor so picturesque. This may be because 
We in this case less opportunity of observing them closely, 
as our road, thou^ never far from the Nile, and seldom out 
of sight of it, was yet never quite by the water-side. We saw 
several acacia, and a few doum trees, but palms only at the 
southern extremity. 

On our arrival at the second shoonah we found Mahommed 
Efitendi seated under an acacia at dinner. We were not a little 
surprised to be saluted by him in English, and invited in intel- 
li^ble French to share his pillow and mishmiah. We sat on the 
same carpet with him, and when the officer in waiting would 
Itove brought a separate one for the infidels, Mahommed assured 
him that we v^ere as great men as himself, and that we tra¬ 
velled for pleasure, and not by order of government *, on hearing 

whioh, our Ababde camel-drivers, (as we were afterwards told)^ 

■« ^ 

remaAed very simply, that we took great pains for little profit t 
because, go where we might, we couM see nothing but earthy 
stone; '^ml water. Mahommed Efibndi was in Es^and for a lew 
days, 1 b^eve on some political mission, at the tinie of the 

* The.soeneiy of tUe Cataracts has been well knpy^ the i^me of Stpabo;, by 

whom it is accurately described.-—Lib, 17, p. 818. ■ 
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sailkig o£ I^rd ilsoafiouth Algiert ; lie had paiHsed some months 
at Badis ; he wfts very affaide^ end even pohte; he professed some 
knowledge q£ mineralogy, and was anxioiis in his inquiries about 
ores^ with a vieWj as usual, to the discovery of some rich mines. 
He told us that the Pasha once offered ten boats manned by 
his best soldiers, and armed with cannon to any one of bis subjects 
who would undertake to discover the sources of the Nile, and 
that they answered him, “ Of what me would it be ?” and by 
this argument the most enlightened Turk in existence is repre¬ 
sented to have been satisfied. This was bad encouragement to 
travellers and explorers who retained enough of their European 
prejudices to fancy that all knowledge is useftd. While we were 
doing honour to the hospitality of Mahommefb he was himself 
attentively examining a distant sand-bank with his telescope, a 
very tolerable English one; at last he called for his gun, also 
made in London, and taking most deliberate aim fired point- 
blank at the trunk of a tree, which he mistook for a crocodile 
slumbering on the shore; the ball, as might have been expected, 
struck the water just half way; he repeated this operation several 
times with a rifle of ours, and precisely with the same effect, 
and ag the supposed monster remained perfectly undisturbed, the 
telescope waa again directed to the spot, and he at last became 
oonvineed of an error, which had been long evident to the 
uhassisted eyes of the Ajrabs. It is well known, or generally 
believed, that at Phil® crocodiles are harmless; this is said not 
to be the case here, though the causes that are supposed sufficient 
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f»^ iliWi aii' xme ii»itoiioe»? t€iKaBl t mibr ei»0% 
^ 8i^ Jc»^ m the filler. A bank was sltowix to iis« wime 
tksm were to be seen^ raocniag at a? 

: It tS : worth lemaiiuim^y that thou^ Mahoiosiiied'is, oaogeso 
of the smallest size, his Bdsa dared not attempt to pass it up 
the Cataract at this season, while many large and heavy boats 


^ at least sixty feet by twelve cxr fourt^n, bad been got up 
earlier, and generally with perfect safety. I think it eertatn, 
that feom the be^piuiing of August to the middle of October, 
the hug^t caagees may go i^p o^-the Cataracts^ as that of 
Wady Halfe becomes impassable some weeks befere any of 


those above it. 

We left the noble Express repo^ng under his acacia, and 
ceedpd ; in forty-hve minutes we passed several siftall he^ ol‘ 


having the ^peeiance a£ harrows which have been broken 
up, if they be not rather depomts brought 4ovm by the toprents 
feqm the mountmns^ and in one hour some iidand^ the lazgest of 
which is called Wady beyond it has the same name. 

We met a party of Tekkyiaae*, each with bis stalf aiid bowl ;> wad 
pear here Mahommed, widi his s^aat and guides on three li^t 
dromedaries, passed us,, and pomting^ t^^^ some very mean mud 
ruins, exidaim ed with an oh ^’penetxsatioii^'' ^ il-y 



and more of bincu In three honnss we baited's fev^i^ 






♦See 


.i,. ■'■.'•'is./i 

v ''■''■•‘Sis'* <1:-t, i, 
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cmiSmmd) tliati» liDiiiied damel*^ &i«ounlii$ inoe 4s 'mUes oitd 
asfehalf'«B^ i , 


' In twa houi» and fiaty m Sctls^ 

Nov. 12 . . 

Hadjei where vm fegdsd (mtseh^ with s^undmce of 
good milk We passed in otur way imo or t^tme mMUmted 
spots of ‘ rich sc^ a proof tkat die government of MidioiliiRed 
AU is not yet so irerverely felt by tiie natives here^ as by their 
brethren between the Cataiact& A little IbFther on the guides 


showed us the figure of an animal with a long curled tail, badly 
sculfdiuied m a rock pedmps the- sdiei^ao of some ingmiious 
solcfier ; and in tme hour and three quartern more we found 
ourselves under the shade of some fine^ae^ opposite the island 
of Sires in Wady ^ras ; the granite eoittinues^ and the Kile, 
lo'.cd&mi by the roeks into a number of violent little streams^ 
preserves the scenery of the Catm^ctsv On the opposite west^ 
bank the sand nearly down to the water’s edge. We 

mot Sf^»e peofde^om asse% thuiaeen days #ont Dingob. In 
two houfs and a half fiiom dm place saw sn^ old Ohiistiah 
diurch on eur ri|^t with arched door and windows $ there were 
tdher dh an ishuld; id one 

hotiirdBim we ealeaed tim^ Aiea^t el^^Benatl Or' the Vitgin^s 
so named, as we were told, feom its extreme beauty. 
Hie rocks axe high and weB biekem^ joined by sand 
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blown, up to a great height between them. The minset 
was red and fiery, the moon douded^ mid the sky unusually 
disturbed; a strong, though mild, wind searved to increase our 
enjoyment of the most English evening we had seen in the 
east. Thus we proceeded for two hours more, when my friend 
being tired and a little unwdl, expressed a wish to stop for 
the night; and though too far from the river to have any hope 
of supper, we decided to sleep in the Pass. We dismounted in 
the middle of a large sandy plain, and the place chosen for our 
repose was a Burial Ground. We had no tent or any covering 
whatever; however the night was warm and dewless, and the 
sky agitated, but no longer threatening. The moon was just 
bright enough to discover indistiiKtiy the surrounding rocks; 
the men and camels about us were soon as still as the dead 
who were under us, and I have pleasure in recollecting that 
alone awake among them, I would not at that moment have 
exchanged my unsheltered couch on the bare sands, for all 
that civilization could have offered me. 

In one hour, in direction S. W. by S., the general 

Nov. 13. , , , » b 

direction through the Pass, we descended to the 
Nile within hearing of a small Cataract, and in one hour and 
ten minutes more vre reached Barr el Hadjar, “ The Place or 
Road of Rocks.” One of the islands here contains an old brick 
castle, as do all the largest along the whole extent of the Baf^ 
el Hadjar; they have been built, I have no doubt, by the 
natives merely as places of security for their property against 
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the incursions of robbers, and not as part of any plan of military 
fortific5ation of the country; stich castles are still found, as will 
be seen, in almost every village higher up the river. The road 
through the Pass, is in many places marked by small heaps of 
stones; they are placed at irregular intervals, but seem sufficient 
guides for an Arab or a Nubian. We then ascended again, 
by a very bad road, and in one hour and a half enjoyed from 
the top of the mountain the finest view I had yet had of the 

Nile; it was visible at a great distance southward, winding 

* 

among the black and broken rocks. In four hours and a quarter 
from Barr el Hadjar we passed the Cataract of Ambigo; a 
great many ammunition-boats, some of them very large, were- 
lying there waiting for a strong wind to carry them up the rapids. 
It was very hot; there were no villages nor palms, nor were any 
provisions to be procured; we saw only one or two mud buildings 
on the shore and tjie islands. The granite in Wady Ambigo 
is generally the red, and not the black, which has been hitherto 
more prevalent. In three hours and a half from here we 

reached Mattar el Hadjar, affer passing, about half Way, a large 

♦ '' 

stone castle on our right; our direction was from S. to-S.W. 
Near this place is the beginning of Wady Om Kan^sher. 

In the course of the night our servants were dis- 

No\, 14. • 

turbed by a visit from the Aga of the Cataracts, 
who had preceded us on horseback to prepare the way for us (as 
he said), but more |B?obably for Mahommed Elfendi. He was 

now on his return, and pleading a severe fit of the colic, requested 

<5 
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tp be tiiowed^ to pi^ bis tespeels to otir ^ 

a d^iiiig^ in propoi^on’ «a 4^^^ be 


have Itoi ^Milterijtig, he ieatfe «iieir fyr iip oi*f 

oamebirit)^ tortii^ tie to and le^ oa to lepte. < . < 

> We sc^ out in g^pod tbae "i m oiiiih^ thtoaqatarters^ we 
heard a eiaidl €atatod;» m in tDiro hours passed that of Taiigb<»^, 
wh^ ip^ eight dr ten boats m like those bdotv^ibr a wind. 
Gtir direction was S^W.t fejr W. and S.W^ In three^ q of 

an 1^^ nnnse, we dnnhed^ the tfesOent of l%elid Ijamoule^ and 

■* 

s^ b^iind us the dne rocks that form the iShem o£ Tangoor, 
It was exactly on. this spot that poor Burt^dmidt^^ i^ his 
gra^ to ihave been so prc^hetically dug by the plulosoj^bical 
Bedouin n We had hoped to have witnessed the same 
cetomony, tltough * performed in devotion vOnrg^vos ; but 


our guides contented , themselves wHh congratukdng on 
being saved vfirom that perilous descent, and making a^ feeble 
attempt on our consequent. generosity. In two hours and 
fifteen minutes mmie, after a fine ride on a bed of. sand with 
high granite on each sidOj generallyrin direction ^W., by, 
we came out needy of^iosite Okme, where is a; large brick 
huibhiig,: and toimd runoing &£. . We were still 

nearly.a mik froid the:fiver* we then rode due throi^ a large 


plains bounded on the left by some very paetaesfipm 
to the point whsi^ t^ Nik; mountahir^lieaa 

again; there w some* #eryifine trees near, whi^ we 


l;’'it'f .1 f 


meet 



‘.'i ' V..'." 

* Borckhardt’s Travew m Nubia, 







II 


,]Jfile,Lber«^; turns 

rn^ of: ntt^d^ed m B^h- 

iis^t^ ina|»; we o£-tl^ 4i^ a 

Uttle ffifliiit^ It is i#l«eseixledL^^ ;^|iev:;)^ies!mo> 

meter mthi erfjqoil^eal of Irm Itere 

tfi iiw •insignificant ia itself 


Smyrna; our dixeetion Was now .rather to th^ of S.; h«ife 
we bought a werf. amall lamb, and in; tw^y>five imnutes tnene 
stopped for the night under some fine acadasr <jose by the 
noisy eataraet of Kxdbe, whmo the : ^ik suddenly changes its 
course to W.S.W. We could get no kind iidbrmatiofi about 


distances Or time, and one man, in answer to some question, t(dd 
us that his father had taught him nothing about hours, ami that 
fee was n<U ^acquainted with any divisions of txine. We placed 
our beds as usual Ir;, the open air, and, as the wind blew otresBiely 


hard, were, h^ng before morniiig, half buii^ in san^ expe¬ 
rience of oiie sleepless nigfet, welearned for the fiituie to sdect a 
spot Wheltei^ by rodks, before we retire to rest in the diEs^rt. 


V ' We entered a ness, and m one :hoixr cstne ^own to 

Nov. 13. , 

; the Kile, natunhig SvW. We soon left it, and in twenty 
minutei more tound it tafesng a diort bend S.1^*: by W. In tour 




among 



whtoh Wersaw ^m and ho hahitottofes, oiu: ^rec- 

tiott on the wiide S, Wir though soxhie^mto nearly W^ we again 
come down running Sv^W., and saw a number of 
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boats sailing U{». In four hours and a quarter we .passed a mound 
siimlar to some already mentioned, and in four hours and* a halt' 
we left the Batn ei Hadjar, and entered Sukkdt. 

Here are several castled isles; oneis large, ami the castle of brick 
very perfect., ‘ The plain opens a little, and we saw some palms 
bearing dates which yet wanted two months of maturity; this 
is singular, as in September we found the dates ripe in Upper 
and even Lower Egyj)t, and in this country they had been in 
general long gathered^; nor did it seem that these were of a 
different species. In four hours and forty-five minutes we 
reached the Turkish shoonah established there. Dal is the name 
of the place, and our direction tluther S. by W., by the river side 
for the last forty-five minutes. We met some pilgrims in the 
course of the morning, who informed us that the Sheygy'a* Arabs 
were gathering to surround the Pasha’s army; the Aga of the 
Shoonah, of course, tells quite a different story, and assures us 
that wherever the troops have been it is safe to leave gold in 
the highways;” which we are contented to believe on his as¬ 
sertion. As there appeared, however, to be some uncertainly as 
to our always finding as many camels as we required, we put the 
heavier part of our luggage into Abdin Casheff’s cangee, which, 
by great accident, was lying here; there were other boats which 

* 1 have intended universally to adopt the orthography of Bwckhardt, marking 
the accented syllables; this word is pronounced Shy-ghec-a ; .Uotti^ola is pro¬ 
nounced Dobngola; S6Ieb, SuUeb; .,.^d when ch is substituted for h, as in 
Handech, and others, it has the sound nearly of the German cA or the Greek x- 
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were to sail sooner than the cangee, but their cheers declined 
aU responsibility for our proparty on account of the frequent 
desertions, which they confessed they had no means of pre¬ 
venting. We gave some spirits privately to two soldiers^ who 
hid themselves among the trees to drink them. The Bimbash, 
when invited also to refresh himself, retired with some dignity 
into his calnn, and took tlie bottle with him*. We passed 
two or three hours here very comfortably; thbse of the soldiers 
who were not markedly civil to us abstained at least from any 
thing like insult. 

In one horn* from the Shoonah we reached Djebel Mamah, 
to which the Nile has a S.S.E. direction, and then turns nearly 
S. again, winding a good deal. Of the mountains on the western 
bank, the'Southern side is generally quite whitened with sand, 
which is scattered much more thinly on the northern, proving 
the great prevalence or superior violence of the southerly .winds. 
We fancied we could distinguish, at a great distance on the 
opposite shore, the remains of some extensive and gigantic 
buildings; they were nothing more, as we afterwards ascertained, 

* We ouce saw a Turkish officer so drunk as to be actually sick in the rooui, 
and that too, the room of a Christian; his friends seemed, and no doubt were, 
sihcerely ashamed of him, and made many apologies for his misconduct; they 
were sorry, of course, that such a violation of the laws of the Prophet should 
have been witnessed by infidels. There is a place in Cairo, where the soldiers 
meet, and drink opium to excess ; while uuder ite effects, they are said to sit 
swelling in silence, despising all the Pashas in the wprld; a happy moment for a 
Turk, but too dearly bought by the hours o^itUpidity that succeed it. It is said 
to be dangerous to approach, or to look at them in those moments. 
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thai) broken rocks which^assume these fantastic shapes in the 
evening sun. The country opens, and if cultivated (as Ma- 
hommed Ali has aheady ordraed it to be,) would l»e accounted 
tine in any part of the world. Some detached and very pic- 
tui'esque mountains, that lie scattered on both sides of the river, 
of difterent forms, and at different distances, (of' which, a conical 
one, named Kitfdkko, is the most striking,) were coloured 
by as, beautiful a sunset as . I ever beheld. In one hour and 
a half we passed the five Barrows, noticed by Burckliardt, 
and demounted at the Sheik’s house at Ferket. Our guides 
usually walked barefoot, carrying their sandals in their hands, 
and the heel of one of them being cracked in several places, his 
comixinions sewed it up by pricking holes in the skin with an 
acacia thora, and then passing the thread through them: a 
tedious and painful operation, which the patient bore extremely 
well. They all appeared good-natured and well-disposed, and 
beside exertii^ great civility to us, had a very affectionate manner 
to each other; they often walked together hand in hand, and 
were never heard to dispute. 

At this place our engagement with our camel-drivers 

Nov. 16. 1 A s • 

expired; and, according to the Agas promises, we were 
to find others readily. The sheik of this village had, on oiir 
arrival lost night, certainly given us no. such hopes; we were 
awaked this morning/with the unwelcome assurance that there 
was not a. single camel to be procured by an^ means in the town 
or neighbourhood. We began to consider how far we should be 
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justified in taking forward two of the animals that had conveyed 
us so well hither, though they were the Pasha’s, and always em¬ 
ployed in Ids service; dnd whil#%e-were gravely engaged in 
dehberating on this very important point, we were informed 
that our honest guides, perhaps anticipating such a measure on 
our part, had taken advantage cd’ the .fair moonlight, to decamp 
with their sacred charge. After laughing as well as we could at 
this first disappointment, we proceeded to attach our luggage to 
the backs of a number of asses, who were successively brought 
up for that purpose. The breed here is remarkably bad; and 
as some began by falling perpendicularly under the weights im- 
jjosed ujMjn them, and others staggertjd home to their stalls with 
what they could carry, it w^as long before the whole cavalcade 
ctould Ixj collected and put in motion: they then, above a dozen in 
number, quietly dispersed themselves about the country in search 
of food, and it was with some difficulty that they were at last 
driven into the kind of road we were fated to fcdlow; wc then 


commenced a kind of straggling march, and very soon had re¬ 
course to our feet, as a much easier method of travelling. In 
an hour and a half, direction south, we got to the large island 
Ferket; and in half an hour more (S. by W.) to Mogrdt. 

Here our prospects brighten a little; a camel is discovered 
among the palms and soon afterwards another, and a man, with 
a woman and child near it; he proves to be an Ababde Arab, 
named Achmet, going down, with his wife and infant, to buy 


dates; we of course invite him very warmly to enter into our 

• i-.lv - - 


• ■i' . / 
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servii^/ to whi<!;h lie as strongly objects ; and oft being more 
ftrgehtly pressed, he asks with great feeling, “ And will you oblige^ 
me to ieate my Wife and child in the Rands of strsaigers ?*’ now 
hi^ wife Was a very pretty Woman, and was watching this secme 
with great interest, though in silence. 'Fhe case was certainly 
a hard one, and perhaps we were decided by the sight of one of 
our asses, at that moment down on the ground, struggling 
with his burden; however, we were decided; we justified 
ourselves by the tyrant’s plea, and immediately proceeded to 
transfer part of our property to the more dignified situation 
it was once more destined to occupy. The man intnisted his 
family to a fellow countryman, an inhabitant of the village, and 
])rOceeded reluctantly with us. 

We passed many of those Nubian burial grounds, described 
by Burckhardt, w^here a palm-branch is placed at the foot of the 

I 

grave, and a w^ater-jar at the head; Giovanni, who was very far 
from being a man of enterprise or curiosity, and, as he rras 
somewhat incredulous on matters of faith, could tolerate no 
superstitions, however beautiful, remarked to me with sint^ert' 
indignation on passing one of these tomlw; “ E mettono anche 
acqua per bevere; quanto sono bestie!’’ The enlightened Maltese 
treated the ignorance of the natives as a sin, and always mixed 
a great deal of anger With his cotitempt for them. Maliy of the 
villages here are inhabited by Arabs, who wear a white cap, like 
the Fellahs of Egypt, and not the long, full, butteiedi hair: of 
the Nubians. ; : 
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In one* hour and forty-ftvo minutes from Mograt, we arrived 
at Ghimmish ; our direction was,S.W. by S. or S.S.W., the plain 
open and cultivable; and, in one hour more, by the bank of 
the J^ile, W. by S., we observed a considerable island with brick 
ruins, visible on its S. W. extremity; the second hour our direction 
was W.S.W., and latterly due W. to Aamkra; and in two hours 
and forty ininutCvS we arrived at the temple, situated five or six 
hundred yards from the river. 

Tliese remains, at first sight, are more like those of a Grecian 
tlian of an Egyptian temple, as nothing is visible but the ruins 
of two rows of pillars, standing E. and W., the course of the river 
here. There have been four pillars in each row of about fouj- 
fe(*t in diameter, but not one is entire, and there arc only six 
of which any part remains ; the whole is raised on a brifck founda¬ 
tion elevated and. separate. The two rows are ten feet apart; 
and twenty feet to the S., of the second row is the base and pdrt 
ol' one other pillar, proving that there have b^n four rows, or 
a square of sixteen pillars. The five most perfect measure 
about twelve feet from the base, and holes have been cut in the 
top of all for the re<!eption of a roof, but of course much later 
than the erection of the temple, and J)erhaps with the intention 
of turning it into a Greek church; the tops of aU the columns 
are evidently broken off. We observed no other stone re- 
mainSj except the . fragment of a ^maU granite piUar; it is 
impossible to trace even the foundation of any stone wall, and it 
is difficult to conceive where the rest of the temple could have 


D 






0^ bnok ot 


imiy irf fltoafe M is the esae in aiwantaM tein|ile m the west 
bank aiittfe below Wady r The figures on 


are 


ab<»tt three feet and quit© Egyptian ; that (rf the raiB«headed 
Ammon is most ooni^icifoiis, hut they are not of a |^»od age and 
very much de^iced; there are scune slight remains of the colour¬ 
ing, and we observed the spaces left as if for inscriptions, men¬ 
tioned by Burckhardt, There is an appearance of a brick wall 
having once encompassed a very large building, of which this 
may have been a part; the elevation on wliich it stands is only 
just large enough for the four rows of pillars that have stood 
upon it. I shoufd perhaps have done lietter to spare this long 
description of a very uninteresting ruin of whicli Burckhardt i 
lias already given so accurate an account. 

The country becomes more like Egypt; the dogs begin to he 
noisy, and the musquitoes so very active that I was glad to takt' 
refuge under my gauze net again. We had to-night the first 
sperimen of the bitter pancake-bread of the country, so often 
described; it was brought to us in a large bowl, at the bottom of 
which was a quantity of sour milk; sometimes they pour upon 
the bread a kind of mess of herbs, which is more toleraWe than 
the milk; when we were lucky or importunate enough to procure 
a little fresh milk we had learnt already how to value the 
luxury. 


• Opposite to Sukkoy ; Burckhardt passed these ruins in Uje dark, and his 
description of them is consequently iroperiect, , 
t Travels in Nubia, p. 64. 
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, Without any ditnespeet to the two eaa^s, of whieh 

Nov. 17 . . ' • 

we had obtained possession by xneasm^ whose necessity 
we lamented, but which turned^ out- to be exceUent beasts, we 
were still very ill supplied with^ conveyance for six persons and a 
large quantity of luggage. A number of asses were yet retained 
in our service, who were constantly falling their loads and 
breaking all that was frangible. We were not sorry therefore, 
after riding or walking over a large stony place for one hour and 
forty-five minutes, (direction S.S.W.) to observe a herd of camels 
feeding near us; they belonged to the army, and were going 
down from Ddngola for provisions, so that we felt obliged to 
leave them untouched. On arriving, however, at a large village* 
close by. we thought it might be expedient to spread a reirort 
(which we had once before found of great utility to us in Nubia,) 
that the head of our party was the .physician of Ismael Pasha, 
on his way to join his Highness, and Mr. Hanbury undertook to 
support that <*haracter, as by his beard and Turkish dress, and 
other important requisites, he was well qualified. He liad hardl) 
time to seat himself under a tree and collect his dignity, befort* 
the Sheik * with half hiss tribe, made him a formal visit, bringing 
down a present of broad and meat. They smoked two or three* 

* Tins was no less a man than Hassan Cnshclf of Derr, who told us that tlit> 
sword he then wore, was given him by an Englishman, who received a slave m 
return for it, meaning Mr. Legh. He was then a man of great importance, biit, 
like the other petty tyrants of this country, is now so reduced by Mahoinmed All, 
that after his visit, he sent to beg a little tobacco of us; our stock wafe extremely 
small, and we refused it without fear of his anger. 


D sJ 





the with msay ^cf^-essioiis of 

iti^Oet^ but m ns^il . While we wd«e 

ptirsiakB^u vywy wMeh I started out of an old woll 


by acddeatally thiwiiig a stone.diere, »ur servants were rauch 
better employed, iiliter a short absence we observed them return^ 
ing with a v&j fin^ camel of which, it aj^jeared, they had not be- 
come possessed without difficulty. They had hailed its master, who 
continued to make off so rapidly on his " ship of the desert 
that James found it necessary to bring him to, by firing a rifle¬ 
shot over his head; his friends however collected, to the number 
of twelve or fourteen, armed with swords and large sticks to 
assist him; James reloaded and cocked his gun, and no doubt 
great deeds would have ensued, had not Giovanni drawn out from 
under his jacket a pair of brass; bell-mouthed, blunderlMss pistols, 
loaded to the very mouth; .at the sight of these, the Arabs took 
oflP in all directions and disappeared among the trees ; the beast 
naturally fell into the hands of the victors. * 

in forty minutes we came to another village, whta^ we had been 
informed there was a fmry across the river; we were extremely 
anxious to pass over to the island of Say, where we had hopes 
of discovering some important antiquities. We found no fold or 
ferry-boat whatever, and our camel drivers here fomaally renewed 
their remonstrances, and showed tlie strongest desire to leave us; 
we produced to them the fijman of the Pasha, and some terrible 


^ ThuL term is sosaetimes applied to caio^a ky the j^ouing. 
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thi«eifcts were m name,.'; wliich Ipxoditced no otlier 

effectj thM a^^tdet :Tepetition-of thek reafions for wisljing to 
dispense with the miiour of eon¥eyiag^ ns^ Before pioeeeding 
to extremities, we determined to try the eSdct of a Spanish 
dollar; Charles IIII succeeds, when Mahommed Ali had failed, 
and having once touched the moneyj they got over all their dif- 
culties, and we started again with great spirit. That there might 
be no more misunderstandings, we agreed to pay every morning 
ibr the preceding day, at the rate of half a dollar a camel, the 
highest price they demanded, and less, by one half than our 
honest friend the Aga of the Cataracts, had exacted from us, for 
the beasts witli which he was so kind as to furnish us. We 
proceeded for two hours and fifteen minutes over a stony plain, 
in direction S.S.E., by the river side, which then turns for a 
short distance, nearly S.S.W. We observed some considerable 
brick ruins toward the N.E. side of the island of Say, and a large 
hill about the middle. In two hours and forty five minutes, we 
came out of the plain, into some palms, at a village named 
Koeyk, after meeting two dromedaries, four days fi*om Dbn^la; 
the day was very hot, the asses continued to fall, and our men, 
though still in excellent spirits, began evidently to be a little 
knocked up In an hour and a half more, travelling always by 
the river side in a broad uncultivated f)lain, but capable of cultiva¬ 
tion, we passed Dgebel Aboute, about a mile to our left, (our direc¬ 
tion nearly south,) and soon afterwards arrived at a village of the 
same nam^ where we were excellently received. We had found 






Imt as we had }mm oldiged 

!t®% adopt* vstixmg measuse of shooting them fost, and ^ten 
pacing for them j when oftce dead their owners had no objection 
whatever to part with them; the dates are extremely hne here, 
and measure commonly about three inches in length. The 
inhabitants seeaned glad that the Pasha had taken the country 
into liis own hands, as they can now go about in safety, ami 
have only one tyrant, and one robber, instead of their nu¬ 
merous Casheffk ^"ho left them but just enough to tempt the 
rapacity of the Sheyg3^'a. I |>assed the night in the open tail*, 
undressed, and covered by one sheet only. 

Our first hour was over a stony plain by the river 
side, in direction S.S.W., or S.W. by S., and then its 
course gradually changes, and our path tecame S. and even S.S.E. 
to Irau, where we arrived in three hours and forty-five minutes. 
Here the course of the Nile is for some distance to the W. of 
S, The acacias are much finer than in Egypt, the plain is very 
extensive and in some places not bounded by any visible momi- 
tains; we passed some ruined houses. Above Dal the stream has 
rafiely been interrupted by rocks. While we were at breakfast, 
the Sljeikof the village came down with most of Ins sulgeets to 
welcome us. The manne^of salutation among these people to 
each other is affectionate, and at the same time jgracefiil; they 
.s^m not to consider it as a mere ceremony; and if they are not 
very good friends they are, at least, excellent hypocrites. I was 
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present yesteaday when our guides met some of their countrym^ 
on the Mpd; the salutation * was very long and consisted of a 
number of short sentences, apparently question and answer; 
they then proceeded to inquire after each other’s 
These people had heard of \he'IngUz^ and even inquired, on 
learning that we were Christians, whether we were not English, 
though of course the only ones they had ever seen. The Chief 
bad lieard of Mr. Baiikes’s attempt to reach Say, and said that 
he got nearly opposite to that island, but was prevented from 
}>rocceding by want of camels. We showed them our arms; the 
Sheik was most delighted by the secrecy of a sw^ord-stick, and 
t‘xclaimed with rapture, “now at last we begin to see the world;” 
tliey are Nubians, hut almost all sx^eak A rahic. Mr, Hanbury sup- 
j)orted his medical character by ajqdying remedies to their eyes, 
and sucweded in x>utting them to a great deal of ])ain ; a kind 
of oxihthalmia is very prevalent here, though not, I believe, the 
same as the Egyi)tian, but probably of a much milder nature, as, 
though many had sore eyes, we did not observe one instance ol“ 
blindness. They tell us of “ mountains of ears’" sent down by Ismael 
Tavsha to Cairo; the aimiy axq^ears to have met with no i-esistancc^ 
whatever; excex^t from the Sheygy'a, but they are said notwith¬ 
standing, to have disarmed all the villages in their marchj We 
invited the Sheik to partake of our tea, and though evidently much 
astonished by the taste, he affected not to dislike it. Our guides 

* 1 have observed it sometimes begin by an embrace, which consists in each 
party placing his right arm on the left shonlder of the other. 
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believed it to be a medicine, from its colour. Hea*e we had the 
fortune to obtain two horses, and some additional camelg; we set 
out again in excellent spirits, and after travelling for one hour in 
direction S. by E. nearly, we crossed a large plain, in direction 
S.E. by S., and in two hours arid fifteen minutes came down to 
the Nile, running S.E., a little above Waony. Soon afterwards 
we saw the pillars of the temple of Terbe or Soleb, standing 
pi-oudly on the opposite bank; the sun, which was at that 
moment setting behind it, increased the height and grandeur of 
the columns, whose dark lines were clearly defined against a sky 
glowing with the colours of evening. In three hours and thirty 
minutes we crossed some rocks, where the mountains come down 
to the Nile, and in four hours reached the village of Ireck. 
Most of the land is rich though but httle cultivated. 

We left the district of Sukkdt, and passed the frontiers ol Dar 
Mahass, about an hour before we arrived opposite to Soleb. 

In one hour, (S. by W.) by the river-side and very near the 
mountains, we arrived at Koye, just above which village the Nile 
changes its course to E. by N., or E.N.E.; or, accurately speak¬ 
ing, to the opposite points to these; but in going up the river, 
I use the course of the Nile, to mean the direction that we 
pursued on its banks. 

Thus far we followed the steps of Burckhardt, with Iris book 
in our hands: and it is impossible to take leave of him without 
expressing our admiration for his character, and our gratitude 
for the instruction he has afforded us. Ilis acquired qualifica- 
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tions were, I believe, never equalled by those of any other tra¬ 
veller ; his natural ones appear to tne even more extraordinar). 
Ourage to seek danger, and calmness to confront it, are not un¬ 
common qualities; but it is difficult to court poverty, and to en¬ 
dure insult. Hardships, exertions, and privations of all kinds are 
easy to a man in the enjoyment of health and vigour ; but, during 
repeated attiu'ks of a ilangeroiis disease, which he might have 
consitlered as so many warnings to escape from his fate, that he* 
should never have allowed his thoughts to wander homewards— 
that, when sickening among the sands and winds of the desert, 
he should nevc'rhave sighed for the freshness of his native moun¬ 
tains—this does, indeed, prttve an ardour in tlu* good Oaust? in 
which he was engaged, and a resolution, if necessary, to perish 
in it, that make his character very uncommon, and fate most 

lauK'ntable; and perhaps none are so c^apable of estimating his 

* 

charav“ter, as surely iK>ne can more sincerely lament his fate, than 
those who can bear testimony to the truth of his information : 
who have trod the country that h^ has so w'ell described, and 
gleaned the fields when* he has reapc*d so ample a har^ cist. 

The distant view we obtained yesterday of the pillars of 
Solel) naturally renewxnl all our anxiety to cross the river. We 
found, however, on inquiry, that there w^as no ferry, and that 
our only chance was to prevail upon the Eeiss of some provision 
boat, of which many were lying near, to carry us over the riv<*r. 
After one hour’s ride from Koye, we overtook one such boat, fidl 
of soldiers, and James w’^as desired to enter into conversation 
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with them. To his first civil question of “ How long have you 
been here ?” he received, after some interval, the sulky answer, 
“ Too long;” and, as all his other advances met with siihilar 
returns, we thought it needless to come to the main point at all, 
and proceeded with the silent conviction, that we were not 
destined now, or perhaps ever, to examine the niagnific^ent ruin 
that stood so near us. As our curiosity liad been unusually ex¬ 
cited by the uncertainty of what sculptures might adorn tlu' 
walls of this yet unexplored building, or what insciiptions might 
illustrate the history of the enlightened men wiio erected it, 
so was our regret in leaving it increased by the vicinity of the 
object that we were unable to examine; it was painful to be for¬ 
bidden to raise the veil, when the hand was touching it. 

In half an hour more w^e left the Nile, and entered a valley 
between granite rocks, about a quarter of a mile broad, covered 
with withered vegetation ; our direction through it was S.E. and 
E.S.E., and in four hours from our departure in the morning, we 
entered the plains again, anj^ found the Nile running East, or 
E. by S. By going through this pass, instead of following the 
bank, we lost a near view of the opposite Castle of Tinareh, 
where the Nile from a distance appeared to be unusually narrow. 
Soon after coming out of the pass we stopped at a few houses 
named Said Effendi. Here we learnt that we should find no 
ferry-boat before we arrived at Koke, which is a long day’s 
journey from this place. We were extremely mortified by this 
information; and it was not till after a very tolerable breakfast 
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that we could collect calmness enough to attend to the patients 
who presented themselves to us. Among the rest was a boy 
with a complaint in his arnrw’^hich was eating the bone avi^ay. 
so that his life could, j)robably, only have been saved by ampu¬ 
tation. T mention this as one instance of a complaint which 
was frequently observed by us in this country. They use senna 
here only as a dye, and seem quite ignorant of the medicinal use 
of h('rbs, nor have they any drugs whatsoever—hence naturally 
procec‘ds the gieat fear they have of sickness, which has given 
rise; to a calumny against the Ababde Arabs, that no one of them 
is ever to be believed, except when he swears by his health. 


^’'he course of the river. 


from Tinareh to Said Elfendi, is 


E.^s.E.; it there changes to E.S.E. In twenty minutes w-e 
crossed a mountain, and in twenty more came down tt) a narrow 
plain, im'gated by a sakie; the Nile here runs l^ast and West. 
In twenty minutes more it turns to S.E. by S. for a short distance, 
and then takes a S.E, or S.S.E. <lirection ; in fifteen minutes more 
we left the river, and passed a small burial-ground and some large 
hea])s of earth, like some that have been already described. For 
one hour and forty minutes we went through a winding pass, among 
schist rocks, called ikbsuant, or “the Father of Acacias,” though 
it contains, from beginning to end, no one sprout of vegetation : 
our direction through it was at first S.E., and then E.S.E. We 
found the Nile running S.E., and in one hour and forty-five 
minutes we came to a sak,ie, with some cultivated ground about, 
called Absdri. A small island, broad and rocky, of the same name, 
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lies just below, when the course of the river is nearly E.; here it 
turns, and runs for a short distance S. by E.: there is no cataract 
near, though the stream is frequently broken by rocks and small 
islands. 

Until the arrival of the news that the I'urkish array had 
actually left Cairo, these mountains were so haunted by the 
Sheygy'a and Ilisharein Arabs, as to be almost impassable. We 
ibund there only a covey of long-winged partridges, and a num¬ 
ber of chamadeons. Achmet, the Ababde, whom we first forced 
into our service, turned out a very honest fellow, and gradually 
became better reconciled to his fate; he had traversed, like 
most of his countrymen, the banks of the Nile, as far as Sennaar, 
and related to us, with much interest, the wonders we should find 
in the island of Argo and at M6rawe—“ lliere are imm standing 
there, who were turntid to stone for hiding tlieir treasures 
during the seven years’ famine—one is cracked, which was, no 
doubt, a punishment indicted on him by (ioil before he changed 
him to stone.” Their colossal size only confirms him in the idea 
that they were Pagans; who, from their gigantic works here, as in 
(rrec'ce, have very naturally obtained the credit of being giants*. 

There are some considerable hills across the Nile, at a 
distance, but the rock generally comes down to the water’s edge 

* I was assured at Ithaca, that the enormous stones of the Cyclopean wall at 
Aetos, were carried up by the women on their heads; which 1 would more readily 
believe of the Ithakesians than of any race of women existing, as I have actutdiy 
seeti them carry astonishing weights in that manner. 
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on both sides; here are a few acacias. Wc received at Absari 
some alarming information from above; we were assured by an 
Arab, that moment arrived from the sj)ot, that the Sheygy'a, 
lieaded by a girl, had sent a formal challengt; to Ismael Pasha to 
fight them, and that, after a severe engagement, no advantage 
had been gained on either side—that messengers were constantly 
going down to hasten the reinforcements—that Abdin Casheff 
had k'ft Ddngola, and advancc'd with the Pasha, and tliat the 
whole c()untry was in confusion. It was added that some Sheygy'a 
have betm lately surjjrised in that neighbourhood. Though we 
l>t‘lieved much less of these terrible rumours than Ave might, as it 
])rov(;d, v(‘ry safely ha\"e done, we examined and re-loaded * ou)- 
arms, w^hich were nearly all damaged, and proceeded very des¬ 
perate. 

In half an hour we left the Nile for another hall-hour, and in 
t<)rty minutes more, ti’aveiling very near the water-side, w^e 
halted at a sakic*, called Wady Hadji ^coat, or the alley of 
the Just Light. It is inhabited by Gellabs, as is the large vil¬ 
lage of Kooma opposite. The last hour and three-quarters wns 
[)erformed chiefly by mooidight,, in a southerly direction. At 
sunset, we passed a man at his prayers, making his prostrations, 
alone, in the desert; he was looking towards Mecca; the moon 
htid just risen over it, and an ignorant .sjx'ctator might have fan¬ 
cied that the adorations were addressed to her. Mahometans are 

* On seeing three balls put into one of the guns, a native exclaimed, in astonish¬ 
ment, “ Allah i Allah !—toacah, toscah !’' Oh, God ! Oh, God!—three, three !” 
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accused of making a parade of worship; this is more true of 
Catholics, all whose devotions are performed in public; frequent 
genuflexions are not more ridiculous than frequent crossings; and' 
if we are to reduce religion U) a ceremony, is there not sc«ne- 
thing more natural, and more affecting, in this solitary 
discliarge of duty, on the sand and among the rocks, than in ^he 
chauntings of hired choristers, and the waving of candles at 
noon-day ? 

In forty-five minutes we entered tlie pass of* Ilasse- 

IV ov. 20. . 

nate, which is sometimes quite open to tlu? left, and is 

in no place far from the Nile; the rocks are slate-stone. In one 
hour and fifteen minutes more, we came out '^’)}X)Hite to a lai-gi; 
village, named Gourgotc, inhabited by (rf^labs. On the other 
side of the river, a little beyond, th. western chain (‘iids in a 
fine mountain; the plains open, and are in some places un¬ 
bounded ; there are some fine palms and acacias, and tlie cul¬ 
tivation seems about a#cjuarter of a mile broad. Tlie small 
village Goorti lies on the sliore on our side; tht? plain is narrow, 
with some large lumps of quartz scattered over it, and the 
cultivation variable from one hundred to three hundred yards. In 
one hour more we reached a detached hiU, opposite to which is 
one on the other side named Sasef, with a large ruined village on 
the top. The country here opens on this, as on the western side, 
and there are many separate mountains, as in Sukkbt. We soon 
afterwards passed Delligo, a large village, chiefly hid among 
the trees. Thus far the Nile runs N. and S.; here it changes its 
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course to S.S.E. nearly; just above Sasef, begins tbe island 
(Tallasbi, and continues for half an hour; it is succeeded by a 
smaller, named I)agb6de. In three hours and a half from Wady 
Hadji Nooat, we arrived at a fine village called Agetterib; on 
th(’ left of our road, and close by it, is a mountain, at the foot 
of which stands a ruined village, with the remaifts of a wall 
round it. In twenty minutes more we came to Mishirfa, where 
we made an iiidiflerent meal on some very bad dates and bread; 
tilt? natives, who were less delicate, regaled themselves with an 
]:]thio]>ian hawk, which Mr. Hanbury had just shot flying, 
to their eterUv'd astOiiishment. In twenty-five minutes more we 
passt'd a ruined village, at the water's edge, wEere some 
rocks touch the Nile, and u’hich, like the last, has been very 
considerable, and is situated in a strong and barren place. There 
are ibur saints’ tomlis, ol‘ mud, a little beyond. This spot is 
very dreary; and a vulture was -itting there, with two ravens 
near him. Here the Nile turns a little, and for half an hour 
runs nearlv S., and then S.S.W.; there are the ruins of a brick- 
building near the tune In one hour and thirty minutes we 
savr some 'furkish tents, at Koke, on the opposite bank, the 
sight of whose; continued greenness made us more sensible to 
the burning sands, we had latterly been traversing. In half an 
hour more we came to the ferry, and soon afterwards sought 
shelter, under a few acacias, from one of the hottest suns I 
ever felt. My fellow-traveller here undressed, for the first 
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time for ten days; we bathed in the river, and drank, with 
extreme pleasure, a great quantity of pure tea. 

We were thus employed, when our interference was rather 
singularly tialled for. This morning, before we set off*, our 
honest Ababde was robbed of five dollars that we had paid hiin ; 
he saw the theft committed, but dared not at the time accuse 
the offender; however, during the journey, he privately informed 
James of the whole matter; not with a view of recovering the 
money, but only anxious to be permitted to leave us under any cir¬ 
cumstances ; “ for I think it (says he) a bad omen, and that my 
journey will not })rosper.” Such little facts go far to illus¬ 
trate the history of the mind of the Arabs of the Desert, 
their associations and their feelings, their simplicity and 
their superstition. It may be recollc^cted, that one of our 
party was a negro in the service of the Pasha’s physician: 
this man was accused by Achinct of the theft, and his violent 
and ferocious character left us no room to doubt the charge; 
however, we collected the whole party, and making a show of 
searching all equally, found the money upon him. Giovanni 
was so indignant that “ a man who had been treated by him 
like a brother,” should have been guilty of such an acd, that 
he instantly struck him several severe blows, and but for our 
interference, would have driven him into the river. We deter¬ 
mined, that we might be more securely rid of his society, to 
consign him to the Turkish Aga at Koke, and with tliat 
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intention, sent him down to the lK)at, which was lying just below 
us. Presently we heard a hue and cry from that direction, 
and saw people in rapid motion towards the desert: it appears 
that the black, when conducted to the water’s edge, instead 
of’ stepping into the boat, as was exj)ected of him, suddenly 
started off* in the opposite direction, with all the , sailors at 
his heels. We left, things in that situation, and proceeded on 
our journey. 

Ill one hour by the Nile side, (S.S.W.) we saw the village 
of El I)an.e, and the boats waiting above, at the cataract, for 
wind. In one hour and fifteen minutes we went through a 
short pass, where the mountain comes down to the water¬ 
side. A ruined village is on the top of the rock just over 
the river. In half an hour more we canu‘ to a town named 
Sooba, just above the cataract. Our general direction, like that 
of the Nile, which makes a bend westward at the Shelal, Was 
S.S.W. Tlie cataract is of the same nature as all those below, 
and is not perceptible when the inundation is the highest. 
The passage is on the western side; there was a broken bout 
lying near the eastern bank. 

In forty-five minutes we came to a sandstone rock, at 

IVov. 21. 

the water’s edge ; direction S.S.W. by W'., and sometimes 
even S. W.; our road was about half a mile from the river. Here 
are many sakies, and the width and the cultivation averages 
from six hundred to eight hundred yards. There are houses all 
along the hank, and the place is caUed Farreit. In two hours 
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we passed some saints’ tombs. Here the mountains on the ©tliei 
side are larger and more united, and extend almost to the 
water’s edge. Soon afterwards a (;ovey of jiartridges lighted by 
me) of which I killed a brace, a c(K*k and a hen; they were 
different from any we had ever seen, having the long wings and 
flight of the Egyptian partridge, and being in colour and siae 
like the Nubian: we have preserved the skin of one of them. 
The ground by the road-side is full of large holes, wliose object 
or utility it is not easy to discover. In two hours and forty 
minutes we passed a large and strong castle, though the ^tones 
that compose it are very small; nearly aU the principal houses 
are built like fortifications in this part of the country, but uni¬ 
versally of mud. In three hours we reached two rocks, called 
Naour, or Naoury, which resemble, at a distance, those at Corfb, 
or even more strongly, those at Caritena, in the Morea. 1 hey 
stand S.W- and N.E. The N.E. one is conical, though very 
nigged; the other like a cone, with the top broken off obliquely. 
An old tower stands at the bottom of it, and extends along the 
side; a ruined wall runs up, and is hot unlike the (’yclopean re¬ 
mains of Greece, except in the meanness of its materials: there' 
the Nile enclases a very large island, and while the principal 
stream branches off to the nOrthwaxd of W., our course changed 
to the W.S.W. In three hours and a quarter we oliserved some 
black granite rocks again: and, in three hours and forty-five 
minutes, still in the same direction, arrived at a small village. 
There is an islet opposite^ which, like the village, is called 
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Berghe. There is here one doum tree, the first we had seen for 
some days. 

The houses in this country are of two kinds: the largest, as 

just described, are of mud, built like fortresses, arid for that pur* 

pose. 'Fhe commonest are low cottages, eight or ten feet high, 

of straw, strengthened with palm branches*; the whole being 

kept togetht'r vrith string made also of* the palm ; acacia branches 

MU})})ort, and gt'nerally rise much above, the roof, which is flat, 

and of palm leaves. At eac;h corner is the dry stem of a y)alm, to 

which the w alls are united, and which assists in supjmrting them ; 

and <me generally runs across the top to sustain the roof. The 

men wear the round Nubian hair; the wCmen are generally 

nakefl, except a covering round their waist; they are chiefly 

Nubians, intersp€;rsed vrith .some Abalxies. Matted work was 

becoming rather more plentiful; we saw more people employed 

in weaving, the only improvement which marked our approach 

to the capital. In this, as in most of the other villages, is a hut 

with a lai'ge jar of water in it, by the road-side, ftrr travellers. 

^^lien there are no houses, this jar is generally placed under a 

fine tree. 'I'hc^ house^s in the old towns are often of mud and 

stones mixed: by the description given us by our guides of 

« 

such stone ruins, w'e were sometimes deceived into the hopes of 
finding an .ancient temple. 

* Strabo, Ub, 17, page 922., ’fir rms moXtfriv at o}>CT^<retf ex <P(ituixtxa>tf 
8<a7rXs«o|M,£va< rj vT7\,iv6rav. He is speaking of the houses of the 

ancient Ethiopians. ^ 


F a 
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Ill blie how (W.S.W.) avc passed an old building on a billon 
our right, and in ten minutes more entered the vale of Faijar, 
where the course of the rivei" is N.W. This is the most romantic 
little spot I ever saw in the east; it is a green and cultivated 
valley, less than a quarter of a mile long, and not two hundred 
yards broad, closely shut in on the left by the high granite 
rocks, and on the right by a narrow branch of the Nile, which 
sejxirates it from the barren island of Berghe, and overlooked 
on the N.Fi, by the old ruiiis; and thus it flourishes in freshness 
and feitihty in the bosom of the wildest waste; the doves w ere 
in the palm-trees, and the naked inhabitants moving about, and 
offering us their little civilities. Here we turned off* rather to 
the left, and in one hour and twenty minutes entered the grand 
Akabet of Kasniael Elma, or “ the Pass of the Water’s Month.” 
Near tlie entrance, on the right, two immense stones, as regular 
as if art had hewn and placed them there, stand up most sub¬ 
limely detatthtxl from any others, and reminded me, though 
they are five hundred times as large, of some stones, hanging 
rather similarly, in the ancient wall at Ithaca. The pass then 
opens with extraordinary grandeur, and we saw before us 
other piles of rock, hardly less w^onderful than those we hjul left 
behind. 

In the presence of these enormous masses, irregularly scattered 
about in solitude, and while treading a spot thus peculiai-ly 
marked by the hand of its Creator, we felt ourselves in a holy 
place, and seemed walking among the columns of a mighty 
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temple, erected by the Divinity in his own honou»» and for his 
own worship. 

In two hoiu's w^e passed a stone with some crosses and the 
tigiire of a warrior on it; some (’hristian may have died tliere: 
a small plain succeeded, apparently of decomposed granite. We 
observed a vast many light-coloured lizards, which the Arabs call 
dragons, and generally kill; they are venomous, run very fast, and 
seem to prey t)n l)eetles; we saw^ tlie traces of wolves, gazelles, 
jKirtridges, and the naked ieet of men. Our direction was first 
W., then W.N.W., and then W.S.W. A large mountain, called 
Fogo, w as a good ol.ject in front. There is a great deal of agate 
and fine quartz, and evei-y variety of granite. In three hours 
and a half we passed Mount Fogo, which is on the other side of 
the river, and very near it. We then Went through another short 
pass into a plain, t;overed with acacia bushes, and in four hours 
and forty minutes caine down to a village, called Sardak, and 
entered, for the jiight, into a kind ol* three-sided court, formed 
by matted cottages. The ptojile, as usual, refused to sell us 
provisions ; “ Are there no slieep “ N OTieand one bleats at 
the instant. There was a large mud fortress close by, where the 
women were said to be shut up. For the last tw'o hours and 
a quarter our general direction was S.S.W. 

There is notliing at Assouan, Wady Haifa, or in the Batii 
el Hadjar, at all comparable to the “ Pass of the Water’s 
Mbuth,” either in grandeur or in variety of scenery: the 
immense musses of rock piled up together, the open plains scat- 
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over vwitb' fr^^&nts, the entire want of ail vegetation, and 
yet the tracets of so many animals; the occasional view of the 
distant palms straggling by the river-side, and of the boundless 
desert beyond it, with the knowledge that man has no jjower 
here tochange the face of nature, whichever has been, and ever 
must be what it is ; these circumstances unite to give tliis place 
an interest possejiised by no other that I ever saw, and to us, per¬ 
haps, hei^tened by the reflection, that we were the first English¬ 
men w1k> had ever seen it, as we might possibly lx? the iast*'. 

For one hour our course by the banks of the Nile was 

Nov. 

E.S.E.; it thmi changed to E.; and then to S.E. We 
saw many small green islands, and one larger, named Ziininit; 
another is afterw^irds formed between it and the shore, of about 
two miles in length; the deep water is on the other side, arid we 
saw the white sails of the lx)ats above a mile distant from the 
eastern hank. Our road was over broad plains, covered with cor¬ 
nelians ; wre saw some gazelles, who escajied, at our approach. 
For the next hour and a half, the course of the river is, with 
little variation, S.S.E.; it then becomes due S., and, in three hours 
and a^half from Sardak, w e entered the kingdom of Ddngola, 
Mount Arambo f, a large solitary hill, about four miles 

* There are, two josses beginning from the Vale of Farjar, of wliicb we took the 
shortest; the other is of eight hours, going, of course, farther from the Nile, arid 
coiixing out near the frontiers of Dbogola. - r 

t'That is. Mount Charnrcleofit so-called, possibly, from its being mmy coloured, 
as it is in a very singular degree ; but if it shall be required, that, to deserve its 
nAmfe, it should frequently change its colours, I can only sayji that no moun¬ 

tain that does not. 
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froiti the Nile, has marked the frontiers from time immemrv 
rial. Five pahn trees, standing together by the river-side, 
were pointed out to us by the natives, as having long had a 
share in that office, and are venerated liBcordingly. We passed 
the limits at ten o’clock precisely ; in ten minutes, we came to 
the rough island of T6mbos, which forms a considerable cataract; 
and, in a quarter of an hour more, to a large rock of granite, 
containing two hieroglyphical inscriptions: one of these faces 
the N. W,, and the other the S.W. (our direction having lately 
been S. E. and S.E. by E.) The former is two feet four inches 
broad, and three feet high; it represents a man, with the hair 
worn by the Briareus of the Egyptian and Nubian temples, 
making an offering; and in the lower corner, on the left, are 
two prisoners, l>ack to back, with their arms chained together; 
there are hieroglyphics round, and in other parts of it. The 
other IS a hieroglyphical inscription of eighteen lines, wth the 
ball and serpent at the top, and so defaced, as to have made us 
despair of being able to copy it accurately under our present, 
or perhaps under any, ciKmmstances. The smaller one 1 copied, 
though I traced it more by the finger than the eye. The larger 
is seven feet wide, and eight feet two inches high. For tlie 
former, the face of the stone has been smoothed and cut in a 
little, and it is, therefore, of a lighter colour than the rest of tlu' 
rock; the other is not so, and therefore the writing is more 
defaced; it may also be much older. The rock is called the 
(iolden StonOj and the natives suppose the inscriptions to* mean 
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that the empire of Egypt, under the Suhlime Porte, ftmnerly 
extended thus far: the more |)erfect of them may possibly be 
one of the memorials of Sesostris *. ♦ 

A quarter of an hour^rom this place brought us to the end of 
the island of Tumbos, where is a large perfect brick fortification; 
we then entered a palm-grovfe and a small village, partly mined: 
being the first village, and nearly the first trf^es, that we had 
seen during the morning; our n)ad had been over a sandy plain 
(often by the side of the rocks, and generally about two hundred 
yards from the Nile), covered with quartz and cornelians, mucb 
clearer than those we found in the ]>lains of Sukkck. The opposite 
bank and the islands, are very rich and palmy, and the water 
was covered with the boats of the Pasha. Our direction hither 
was south. Ihen we again travelled for an hour, over an im¬ 
mense sandy plain: at first, in direction S.S.E., and latterly 
S.S.W., to two or three saints’ toml>s. One of them is quite 


♦ From Herod, (ii. 10(>.) it appears, that the err^Xai of Sesostris were notliing 
more than .sculptures on the solid rock ; though those described by that historian 
differ in particulars from the figures w'e found represented on the (lOlden Stone; 

JSAtr\ (5^ >ta) rasp) 'huvir/U ^uo tutqi h Trirp^fTt ‘syxexo7\.eift.fisuot tootou Twi 
avSfos . . . exariptoSi o avijp SYysyXinrrxi fj.eyctBo$ rf 

fjiiv ^sipl s^wv <5* apurrEf/fj ro^a xai rtjy aX/vijv frxsurjy oiirau* 

T«ic‘ xat yap Alyuirrlriv xa) sx Ss voS a)[x,ou els erepou 

mfxov ha rmv <rrrj$iwv ypafLfJLOCTtt ipoi Aiywrrta hT,xti gyxgxoXapi/A Va, ^C .— 
Styabo (Lib. xvii. p. 789. D.) attests that Sesostris left and Inscriptions, as 

memorials of his expedition into Ethiopia, and that they existed even to his owmrime. 
AioVi Xs(rm(rTpis rrjy Alhorlr^v hrijX&ev f"fjs xfvvafitofxo^opos, xai uTropLyi^- 
[/.dra, rA TT<r (TTpaTelag aurov xd) i>u^ en hlxvrrrdt, <rrrjXa« xd) STiypa(pa:i. 
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milled; another is entire, of a conical form, and of mud: there 
are many graves near, covered as usual, with white quartz stones, 
and surroundcjd by broken jars'; they are shaded by numerous 
acadas, which make this spot as agreeable, as it is interesting 
and romantic. Proceeding a little farther, we came to the Nile 
again, at Ask&n, opposite to an island named Sogd^n. In cro.ss- 
ing the last jilain, we had, for the first time, a very good vicM' 
of the Mirage. It assumed, at first, the appearance of a broad 
winding stream; and, I confess, I mistook it for the Nile; it 
then changed, rather suddenly, from a river to a sea, ’'covering 
the whole of the horizon before us, and on our left; the castles 
(and there was a very large one before us), the trees, and the 
rocks, schemed to stand in the middle of it, and we all most 
distinctly saw their shadows reflected as in the clearest water: 
the distance of the ncai-est jjart, which was continually changing, 
varied from one quarter to three-quarters of a mile. 

There is a cotton-miU at Askkn, and much cotton growing 
about. We observed there, for the first time, a bird of exactly 
the size and shape of a sparrow, but quite black, and some very 
large ring-doi^es. Wild pigeons we had seen latterly in Mahass, 
but they do not abound here. The inhabitants of these countries 
seem seldom gay, without being ever melancholy; they neither 
laugh nor speak loud, ii©r in the disgusting lone of the Egyjitian 
Arabs*, who, like the Greeks, console themselves by noisy dis- 

* I believe tbe Fellah of Egypt to be the most miserable beiug in existence. He 
has all the sufferings and degradations of slavery "without any compensation from 
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piit(^ with each other, for the subanisaon they are obliged to 
^ew to their masters; they are universally very civil, and bring 
Us their sour bread and milkdn great abundance. The natives of 
Askkn have a fierce look, and are said to have an extreme hatred 
for Christians. Our host, after observing me for a long time 
very attentively, at length asked, “ What is he writing ?”—“ The 
nameS‘of the places, and the description of the country.”—“ But 

he is not a Mussulman, he does not write Arabic.”—“ He is an 

¥ 

Engbshman.” He then removed a large bowl of food, that he had 

placed between us, to the side of my tiirbaned friend, thinking 

that he at least must be one of the Faithful. They have a report 

« 

here, since the expulsion of the French from Egypt, that, after 
the death of Mahommed Ali, the English are to take posses¬ 
sion of these countries—an idea ingrafted, no doubt, on the ori¬ 
ginal belief, so long prevalent in the East, that sooner or later 
the whole will be overrun by the Christians. 

In three hours fifteen minutes from here, we arrived at a small 
village on the shore, named Burgade. An excursion to an old 
castle, whiA was five times as far off as it seemed to our eyes, albeit 
accustomed to pure air in Italy and elsewhere, made a difference 

luxury; his pleasures seem reduced to two—^water to quench his thirst, and repose 
at night; and the Nile and the setting sun are probably the only objects on which 
he looks without sorrow. The gratification of hunger is reduced, by the meanness 
of. his fopd, to a mere relief from pain; the want of comfort in’ his houses, and 
of attractions in his women, excludes him from all domestic enjoyments; his songs 
are only about his labours, and are prayers tliat he may be able to endure and to 
finish them i his religious festivals come but twice a year, and he has no sabbath. 
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of a})out ail hour, so:tliat this place may be reckonetl about six miles 
due S. of Askiin. I'lie castle from a distance had the appearance 
of a round building supported by pillars; it is little more than a 
shapeless heap of mud; the walls are of immense thickness, and 
there are holes or caverns underneath, said to be the haunts ol' 
wolves. We picked up some bits of tine'blue glazed earthenware, 
retaining the colour perfectly, and there are some red burnt bricks 
lying near. We passed, in the way to it, some other ruins, diietiy 
the foundations of houses ; an old withering palm was standing 
over them. 'Fhe peoyile have heard from their fathers, that, three 
hundred years ago, all the land was cultivated by sakies erected 
over w ells of water found in the ground ; there are proofs of the 
truth of tliis tradition at every step, and one such sakie is now in 
existence, at more than half a mile from the river. I’his was the 
first water we had seen since we left Alexandria that was not of the 
Nile. As far us the €‘ye cazi reach, the eastern plain, for, though 
uncultivated, it can no longer be caljed desert, is covered with 
acacias, which, however, at a distance seem rather loosely scattered. 
The ride, down from tlie ciistle to Burgade, was an hour and three 
quarters, or about four miles. The richness of the country be¬ 
yond the Nile seems hardly to be exceeded by that of tlie islands 
which it embraces; they are green and numerous; as if the river 
had divided itself into canals in order to fertilize as much ground 
as possible, and save man the trouble of cultivation. About two- 
Hhirds of the way from Askkn to Burgadp is an old castle on the 
bank, like the one just described. 


o s 
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One of our guides, an Ababde, and a very intelligent man, and 
whose information, when we could put it to the proof, liad always 
been found correct, assured us this afternpon of a very curious 
fact, of which it is difficult to understand how much is credible. 
He declared, that five days east of this place, there is a large 
river flowing from north 'to south, and meeting the N ile above 
Sennaar, called also NiL It rises far north of Soulikin, has its 
inundations in the Chamseen months, and is inhabited by a tribe 
of Arabs, who, though bearing in common with those who live 
above Dongola, the name of Sheygya, are often at war with 
them, and have evtm sent some chiefs to assist the Pasha in this 
expedition. Its banks are cultivated by sa.kie.s, and grow wheat, 
barley, dliourra, aiid tobacco. He had seen this river, and 
spoke of it as different from the Atbara, ^itb whose history 
he was also acquainted. On our inquiring into the character 
of the ^ople, and whether it would be safe to trust ourselves 
among them, with no other jnotcction than the firman of Ma- 
hommed Ali, he advised us not to make the experiment, though, 
should we decide to do so, he would engage himself to conduct 
us to their country*. 

Nov 23 large island of Argo begins just above, and the 

ferry is one hour and a half S.S.E. from Ihirgade. Not 
being at first aware of this, we continued more to the eastward, with 

* I believe this river to be no other than the Nile itself, which arrives at abov^j^^ 
the latitude of Argo before it takes the bead to the S.W., of which we after¬ 
wards traced the greater part. 
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a long high mound on our right hand, int^ircepting, as was some¬ 
times the case yesterday, our view of the Nile and its banks. It 
has probably been raised to prevent the inundation from extending 
itself over the plains, which are low and apparently boundless. 
The ground then, on the outside of. this mound, is barren, and 
covered with a thin surface of sand, though# scattered over with 
a few acacias, and many ruined houses and tombs; but on cross¬ 
ing it on our way to the ferry, w'e were astoiiislicd by the beauty 
of* the wilderness, that flourishes within. We find ourselves 
suddenly in a natural garden, luxuriant beyond imagination; 
the air is fuU of fragrance, and the trees are inhabited by birds, 
some of which were quite new to us, and all harmonious, though 
in the general concert the voice of the dove was predominant. 
A narrow mound of earth separates this fairy land from the 
places of barrenness and death. It is impossible, witliout ex¬ 
perience, to understand the effect of this sudden dis})lay of 
nature's prodigality on eyes accustomed to the sands of the 
Desert; and it is the misfortune of travellers, that they can 
never communicate by dest!ription the pleasure they have on 
many occasions experienced—a.misfortune in some degree com¬ 
pensated by the consciousness that the recollection of the event 
will always renew in themselves the original enjoyment, though 
it must ever be a solitary one. 

On arriving at this place, we were obliged to wait some time 
for the boat, which was absent; one of our guides, who u~as 
Hborn here, had lost a brother lately, and four of his friends, who 
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had not seen him since that event, came in form to offer their 
condolences; they present themselves before him, place their 
hands on his shoulders, and continue for about two minutes 
to lament aloud; they then either retire or begin to converse 
as it may happen, on indifferent subjects. This scene was quite 
new to us, and the,effect of it extremely singular, but very far 
from ridiculous. This man, the same who gave us the informa¬ 
tion about the eastern river, was obliged in consequence to 
leave us here, but sent with us liis son, with his best camel, 
telling him to follow us wheresoever we might go, and never to 
leave us while we had need of him. Here also our good 
Ababde requested permission to return to Ixis wife and child; 
and as other camels were found, and we had the assurance that 
Abdin Casheff* was only one day’s journey distant, we consented, 
and it was really not without regret that we parted with him. 
He received one or two handsome strings of Venetian beads for 
his wife, and declared that he felt so much gratitude and even 
attachment to us, that were he ever to see us again, he would 
come up and speak to us, though it should be in the presence 
of the Pasha. He was an honest, single-hearted, grateful, and 
welj-informed man; possessing, in short, precisely those quahties 
which are said never to lie found in a Greek. 

We crossed the river, here very narrow, in a deep, strong, 
flat-bottomed boat, with a plank projecting from each end, and 
landed on Argo at about ten o’clock. Our ferryman had never 
before^ been paid in money, but always in com or sidt; this is* 
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found at three or four days’ distance in the EasternDesert, 
and brought by the Arabs, in lumps which are above half dirt, and 
are purified by being boiled. After an excursion with our guns 
into the woods, we soon set out again, with fresh cavalry, for 
the Antiquities, which had been so long promised, and so singu¬ 
larly described to us. My vehicle for this expedition was a large 
old camel, which, for some reason best known to its proprietor, 
had been buttered from head to foot; and from the consequent 
adhesion of sand and mud to different parts of the skin, had the 
appearance of being piebald. It is unnecessary to add, thatdhe 
odour exhaling from this animal was far from being delicate. 

We rode an hour and a quarter (direction a httle to E. of S.) 
before we found a village. The island is a little sandy in the 
middle, and only partially inundated, and towards the northern 
extremity but httle cultivated; it alwunds in every part with very 
large sycamores and acacias and dmims and palms, which are all 
full of large ring-doves, so tame that we shot at them with pistols. 
We saw a hare and a quail, and bagged a brace of fine par¬ 
tridges. We observed some of the natives catching fish in a 
pond with a basket, as is common in Egypt.’ We passed, some 
ruined houses, a saint’s tomb, and one or two burial-places, and 
remarked a grave headed by a stone with a St. Andrew’s cross 
upon it. There is a great deal of very fine cotton growing in 
the neighbourhood of this village. The sakies in these countries 
are made vrithout nails, the pieces being very strongly tied toge- 

* Strabo, lib. xvii., p. 823: ’OpuKros 8 ’ xuOocxsp sv roig ’A§a\l//, S^c. 
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ther toy cords of sk^n ; nails are used in Egypt, where iron* is 
less scarce. In two hours and forty-five minutes more we came 
to some houses on the eastern bank, after riding four hours in 


the island, in the direction S.S.E. with little variation. The 


Nile here is like a canal, and there is, between Argo and the 
main laud, another very small island, named Asliar. The natives 
assured us that the extreme length ol’ Argo is one day and a 


half with camels, and that it requin^s, in the broadest part, six 
hours ctiid a half to cross it, making it about thirty-five miles 


by ^fteeii-]-. It is neither cultivated nor inhabit . I in propor¬ 


tion to its fertility, which is in many places vtuy extraordinary. 
There are few remains of any kind, anti none, thus fai-, of (he 
slightest importance. The people were all remarkaldy civil, 
shaking hands with us as we passed tlicm on the road. The 
flocks aj»d most of the jjroperty is in the ]K)ssession of the 
Ababde; the Nubians clneHy reside in the smaller islands, 
though there are some villages inhabited by them in A^go, 

In about half an hour, due S. from the village, w'e 

Nov. 24 . ^ ' 

came tt> the Antiquities, and approached them, not 
without great fears of disap])ointment. 'These were soon dis¬ 
pelled by the first obje(!t that appeared bt;fore us; it was 
a colossal statue of grt;y granite, representing a young man 


♦ Whal Herodotus has said of the scarcity of iron among the Macrobii, (iii. 23.) 
is at present equally true of all Ethiopians ’'Eo'tj o ev tovtokti tokti AtStoypt 
TavTMv 0 •^rt’hxog a-TravitorotTov xa) ri[A.iu>raTQV. 

•f" We had afterwards reason to believe that this is a little exaggerated. 
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with the thin beard and corn-measure bonnet; the left leg is 
advanced ; l>efore tlie right, cut in the same stone, and standing 
on the foot, is a small statue, five feet high, bearded, and with 
the right hand on the breast, while the left hangs straight 
down; the hair is turnt?d on the right side, in such a manner 
as to aj)pear an ornanu'nt on that part of the head: and tlu* 
face is much disfigured. 'I’lie statue itself is broken in thc‘ 
iniddl(\ and tlu' monstrous fragnumts lie about four feet apart, 
but nothing is lost : the face' is ('iitire, but flat and broad. The 
statue lie's on its baek, and is twcaity-two feet six inches long, 
and five feet five’ inches across the slioulders; there is a sanall 
hole in the fnnit of tlu' bonnet, ])rol)ably intended for the 
rec(>]>tion of th<' ornarneni or sistrum. It lies S.S.E, and 
N.N.W. 

There is a second statue like the first, t'xccpt that it is not 
broken in the middle, that the face is in a better style, that tbe 
beard is twisted, an ornament of leaves goes round tbe edge of 
tbe'boniu't. tbe dress is more liigblv finished and decorated, and 
tlu're is no hgiire t)n tbe foot; tlu' arms and Ix'nrd have been 
intentionally broken h is tw'enty-tliree feet five inches long, 
and mt'asnrcs sc'veii t'eei four inches from tbe end of the bonnet 
to the end ol' tbe iK'ard. 'The hands, which have suffere<l 
much injury, uii' o])en ; those of tlsc other are shut, wnth a 
short staT in them. It lies S.K. and N.AV', nearly ; the feet of 
the two statues are towards each other, and about thirty-five 
yards apart. 'They are both very well executed, and are inferior, 

n 
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if their perfection be considered, to no granite colossus 
existing; though the faces are not so fine as the Memnon, 
and, of course, not at all comparable in expression to those 
at Ebskmbal, as is natural, from the superior difficulty of 
working the material. A little to the west is a headless 
female statue, covered by earth up to the knees; and 
still further on is a fine block of grey granite, cut into foui- 
hij^popotami, standing up, side by side. The small statue only 
is of black granite; the others re.ally look as white and chmr, 
and as free from the injuries of time, as if they were now fresh 
from the hand of the sculptor. The place is called by the 
natives Sanna Beh6t, or the White Art, as interpreted to us; a 
name inconsistent with the opinions formerly promulgated to us 
by our honest Ababde, but not so (as will afterwards a])])ear) 
with those of the Nouba residents. There is much jK>ttery and 
broken sandstone lying about, but no visible remains of any 
building whatever. Never was there so inviting a place for an 
excuvator; the soil is soft, and as the ground is but little "ele¬ 
vated, the labour would be small, and the rewards easily ob¬ 
tained and highly valuable. We retired reluctantly, with the 
determination of demanding Alxlin CasHfefFs j)ermission to 
return hither, and pass some time oi} the spot. 

In one hour and a half more (direction south) we arrived, very 
hungry, at a small village, inhabited by Nubians, where we found 
good bread and milk, and even decent butter; a luxury which 
we now enjoyed for the first time since the commehcement of 
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our expe^dition. Our liost, a smith, was very curious in exa¬ 
mining our umbrellas and pistols; and confessed that, though 
he could make a sakie as well as any man in Argo, his skill did 
not extend to such articles as those. Here is a sycamore, whose 
younger branches have actually grown through their elder 
brethren in eight or ten phu'CvS. 

In one hour from h(ue we came to a large cultivated plain, 
and in one and a quarter to the Nile, flowing N.N.W., with a 
very broad stream: our direction had been latterly about S.S.W. 
Tlie scenery of* this beautiful island consists in a number of 
small open })lains, some of grass, with cows and goats feeding 
without any kee])er, and others cultivated; all shut in by sycfi- 
mort' and aromatic groves, w^liicli constantly open into new 
j)lains as rich, or as capable of being made so, as the former, 
'fhe two last nights were much colder, mIucIi did not prevent 
the musquitos from being reniarkahly active about us. There is 
a breetl peculiar to this country, wliich is much smaller, and less 
sonorous, than those whose attentions we had been in the habit 
of receiving. We had, of late, frequently observed a beautiful 
little green bird: another with the neck, breast and tiiil, of the 
deepest red ; and a black bird, with the tip of his tail white. 

We sat by the water-side, waiting for the boat, wliich was to 
take us across to the western bank, and congratulated each 
other on the conclusion of our labours. We were now, accord¬ 
ing to all our information, but a few hours from New Dongola^ 
where we should find Abdin Casheff resident as governor, who 


H 2 
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woiil4» doubt, receive us with that splendid hospitality lor 
which he had always been remarkable. We disiriissc'd, in conse¬ 
quence, at their own request, all our camel-drivers, except one, 
and presently the boat arrived. The ferryman brings us latt*r 
and very different intelligence; Abdin CasheflP has advanced 
with Ismael Pasha, the whole army is (;o]lected, and engaged 


in daily skirmishes with the Sheygy'a and Abyssinians * ; we fir(* 
still four days from Old Ddngola, and the troo])s art; five days be¬ 
yond it. This account induced us to examine, what we had not 

V 

before much thought off, our money-bag, which was found to 
contain two hundred and twenty ])iastres, (somewhat less than 
five pounds), and thre^e \^enetian sequins. With these rejjorts 
and this certainty we enter the boat, and seat ourselves astcTU 


on the luggage, alternately looking very grave, and laughing 


loud. The ferryman, a black malicious looking man, with much 


magic in his eye, is behind us, on tin- jnojecting plank, steering 
with a paddle. In the middle lies a large old camel on its 
knees, ])erfeetly quiet; and by its side stand James and Giovanni, 
pulling a rope, attached to another jjaddle, which serves for an 
oar, and which a sailor is also pulling with his hands. Jlu* 
dog, Aiiiibis, is asleej) beyond the cximel; then comeS Giuseppe, 
evidently philosophizing in silence on the mutability of human 
affairs, and regretting the pleasures and security of Cairo and of 
Malta; and at the prow is the camel-driver, standing on the bottom 
of a long shawl, and stretching out the upper part with his hands, 


• This part of the news was, of course, false. 
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to make a sail; thus do we cross over, and find the reports con¬ 
firmed. 

“ Praised be God,” exclaimed an old Nubian, who observed 
me writing with « pencil, “ praised be God, the Creatoi- 
of* the world, who has taught man to enclose ink in the centre 
of a piece of wood.” 

^ From the ])eculiar howling of a dog, the jKJople 
of’ this village (named Zogarab) had predicted the 
dt'ath of some one in tlu; place during the night: however, they 
were all alive in tlie morning, and pre})an‘d to take every pos¬ 
sible' advantage of our helj>less situation. We were surprised 
to find this union of Ihigiish su])erstitions with Greek customs, 
undc'r the mud huts of Dongola. 

'Fhey told us of a strong, though not singular, instance of 
’furkish severity. Wlnm the army was encamped in the 
neighbourhood, an old woman of this village refused to take in 
])ayment the piastres of F.gypt; for though the savage's iiav(' 
not the slightest objection to SjjaTiish dollars or Venetian 
.setpiins, they have yet a very reasonable' dislike to a coin that is 
neither silver nor gold. Ismael Pasha ordered this woman to 
1x3 brought before him ; she supported lier refusal, even in his 
presence, with great s})irit, and ended by contemptuously 
throwing down the money at his feet. He commanded his 

janissaries to beat her to death, and the sentence was imme- 

« 

diately exc'cuted. 

As no nobler beasts could, after the strictest search, 1x3 dis- 
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covered, I confess, with shame, that wt‘ were obliged again to 
put ourselves under obligations to that patient animal, whom 
we had before discarded with so much contempt. Three asses 
were hired, at a price ill suiting tlie statCiirof our finances, to 
assist the great camel in the conveyance of our luggage, and 
we all proceeded on foot. We were; obliged to throw away a 
number of very clear agates and corneHans, from inability to 
carry them, reserving only a few broken agates to su])j)ly tlie 
want of flints for our guns. We had, luckily, a very pleasant 
country to walk over ; our road (S. by E.) was througb a finely 
wooded and well-cultivated ground, of which the width must 
be about a mile and a half. x\fter four hours of this exercist', 
performed in the middle of a very hot day, we arrived at 
Maragga*, w'hich is also called Ntw Dbngola, It is a large and 
very neat mud town, built, or greatly improved, by the Mame- 
louks, and was the seat of their government. It has many 
large courts and scjuares it it, and is beautifully situated in tlu* 
richest country of the Nile. We arrived at about three in the 
afternoon, without having tasted food, and Giovanni was so much 
exhausted that three or four more such days would probably 
have put an end to his journeys of discovery. Some very bad 
bread and water (all that this great capital afforded us for 
breakfast,) was made palatable by a few good dates and an 

^ Possit)ly Mokra, the name of the country described by Selim el Assouany, as 
JyinjX next to the north of the district of Bakou, through which the Nile flow's from 
caKt to w'est. See Burckhardt, ]». 495. 
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(excellent appetite. In the mean time, we ass\i!i*^d ourselves of 
tiie entire impossibility of proceeding by laiid, as every beast of 
burden had been taken away by the army, which was represented 
as being eight or nine days in advance. The town is situated 
above a mile from the river, by the side of which vras encamped 
a Turkish ^'\,ga with a few soldiers. We determiiUted to throw 
ourselves on his generosity, and to request him to give us a 
passage on board some one of the boats that were daily sailing 
liy with supplies for the anny. Mr. Hanbury, to whom this 
inq)ortant mission is confided, takes unusual pains with the 
adjustment of his turban and the rest of his toilette—a pre¬ 
caution by no means useless, when an effect is to be produced 
on a Turk. My less laborious office was to remain above, as 
guardian of our })roj)erty, and I filled it in the most natural 
manner by falling into a j)rofbund sleep, from whicli 1 was 
awaked by the news of the success of my friend’s embassy; it 
was added, that the boats were alreiidy arrived, and that we 
w'ere presently to embark. The Aga’s name is Haffussar : he is 
a native of Constantinople, and one of the politest Turks 1 
ever saw. He treated us with extreme civility, gave us his own 
tent to dine and sleep in, and presented us with a kid for 
to-morrow; so that we w^ere recompensed by a very pleasant 
evening for oiir morning’s anxiety, and again indulged ourselves 
in good hopes of the future. 

„ We exchanged names and addresses with the Aga, 

Noy. 86. ® ^ ^ 

made him some trifling presents, and went on board 
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ekViy; Our were spread bn the deck, in the after-part 

of the boat, wliich is the post of dignity, and we had just robin 


enough allowed iis to move about in. The boat was one of the 
largest that had passed the cataracts, and was about sixty feet 
long and twelve or fourteen broad. We had fourteen soldiers 
and four saiiors on board, not one of whom bad ever been 
here before; and indeed, there was only one man in tin* whole 
squadron, which consi.sted of sixteen sail, who was at all ae- 
(juainted with the navigation of this part of the river. 

We were off hy about .stwen o'clock, and in an hour and a 
half came to a small island, on the left. The land is very low 
on the west, and the cultivation extensive; on the east, the 
sand comes down to the bank, which is fringed with acacias. 
We met our old friend Mahominecl Kffendi returning in a small 
cangee. The Nile is above half a mile broad, and our rate of 
stemming the current at h^ast four miles an hour. 1 n two hours 
and a half, an island begins near the East hank, and conthmes 
twenty minutes ; opposite, on the West, are the remains of a 
large w^alUxl old town, with eight or ten saints’ tombs about it; 
it is built of a mixture of stones, hric^k, and mud; there is 
anothc'i* old building, nearly a mile within, on the sands, which 
there rise a little. The saints’ tombs are geji€?rally conical, and 
apjKJar from tlhrty to forty feet high. Opposite the end of the 
island are more tombs and ruins, and the desert comes nearly 
down to the Nile. Another small island follows, still on the 
same side : we constantly sailed along the western bank. For 
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the nestt half-hour, other islands succeed, gr^n and cultivated, 
and we observed on the shore a number of erections, Uke small 
stages, where persons were posted to tend the corn by con¬ 
stantly slinging stones at the birds; attempts have also been 
made to clear the country, by burning down the trees: such 
improvements were the (jffect of the government of the Mame- 
louks, atfd confined to the territory that was under them. 
In three hours and fifteen minutes the islands finish for the 
present, and we saw some ruins on the sandhills, which are still 
near the Nile on both sides ; they soon after retire on the West. 
The trees grow thicker, and we again hear the creaking of the 
water-wheels. 

Nothing apparently could be more debghtful than our present 
easy manner of travelling, attended by such constant changes in 
a scene of which every part was new. There was one very 
slight drawback on our happiness. I’he biscuits we had brought 
with us for an easy journey of eight days were exhausted, we had 
no flour to make bread, and the only fire allowed on board was 
occupied; so that we could not even procure the luxury of tea. 
The soldiers stared at us repeatedly; they were already pre¬ 
paring their dinner, and seemed to wonder why we deferred so 
long the great pleasure of the day. At last, one of them, who 
was sick, and in consequence not hungry, offered us a few dates, 
and our dignity did not, at that moment, interfere to prevent 
our acceptance of them. 

In four hours we passed a sandbank and a rock, both on our 
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left; the current is here very strong. Soon afterwards the wind 
btedame stormy, the air filled with sand, and the boats that had 
only one sail tied up half oi it In five hours and twenty 
minutes we stopped on the western bank, and tiking in all sail, 
were still blown up above a mile further, against the current. 
The whole fleet then collected, and a general disembarkation took 
place. The cause of the delay thus occasioned was ch^fTacteristic 
of the customs of the Turks, and honourable to their humanity. 
A soldier had died in the morning, and all his companions had 
thus the O'pjportunity of assisting at his funeral. They laid him 
in the earth, with his shirt on, read some verses of the Koran 
over him, and placed a jar and water at his head. A distribu¬ 
tion of double rations was the consequence of this event, and it 
was so late before we were again in motion, that we hardly 
made three miles more before sunset; we then all drew up to 
the bank again for the night. Our general direction through 
this day was a little to the eastward of South. I have not 
thought it necessary to enumerate all its trifling changes, be¬ 
cause they are marked in the map, as they were accurately noted 
down at the moment. The fertile ground appears generally to 
extend about half a mile from the Nile, and is often separated 
by acacia groves from the desert, on the edge of whicK among 
the trees, we frequently found deserted habitations and burial- 
grounds ; the rocks here are sandstone. Our fleet had on board 
three pieces of brass cannon, one of which was of Tlnglish 
manufacture, and large supplies erf powder, ball, and provisions, 
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for the army. - Our own boat wits laden with the haU, and was, 
in consequence, a foot deeper in the water than my other j but 
the cme which we afterwards observed to be generally last, and 
for which all the rest were obliged to wait more than once, was 
charged with sweetmeats from* Constantinople for the private 
table of the Pasha. 

After losing nearly an hour of fair wind, we set sail 
at about eight, and in about twenty minutes passed 
two very coiispiouous saints’ tombs on the hills near the water 
and in half an hour a village with palms and sakies; the land 
is low on the East side, with the sandhills close behind, and the 
Nile narrower. In one hour and five minutes is another tomb, 
finely situated on a hill near tlie river, on the East. In one 
hour and thirty minutes we passed some more palms; the 
interval from the last is well cultivated, but there are no trees or 
habitations visible. Soon afterwards begins a small green island; 
the Nile is navigable on lx>th sides of it, and above half a mile 
broad. In two hours there is a slight turn to the westward ol’ 
South, and the shore, for about half an hour, is extremely rich. 
The soldiers declared they should prefer (juarters in the mean¬ 
est village in Upper Egypt, to tliis expedition, and almost for 
no other reason than the impossibility of procuring tobacco; as 
a substitute for which they smoked a mixture of acacia leaves 
and dates. They had certainly no other hardships; they had 

' ** Whenever the bank is ribt particularized, the left is to be understood ; as being 
tlmt n^ar which we generally sailed, and where always passed the night, till uiu- 
eiitrauce into Dar Sheygy'a, 
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always flour, and ^abundance bf' mo; and ft^methnas 

maat; and seemed none of them to want money; there was no 
pamde or military exercise whatever^ and if ordered to asast 

the sailors in any difficulty, Tm*y few obeyed, and none with any 

• • * 

spirit or exertion; they were employed, fi?om sun-rise to mid¬ 
day, about making their bread and cooking their meat, and 
fMssed the rest of the time in endeavouring to sleep; with the 
exception of two or three only, who were regular in the per¬ 
formance of their religious prostrations. 

In three hours and a half we came to a Very large ruined 
town, named Handech; part is situated on an eminence, and 
the rest, which is walled, extends along the river side for nearly 
half a mile; it is protected on the other side by the brown 
hills of the Desert; we were assured that it was built by the 
Pagans; we observed an arch, and plaster on some* of the walls; 
a flne tomb stands on a stony elevation behind. A caravan 
pa^ng through it at the moment we were sailing by, gave an 
ammation to its lifeless wads, and added an interest which 
t^y would not otlierwise have possessed. There are a fe# 
palms and broader cultivation above it. 

In the first four hours we made about fourteen miles;. in four 
hours and thirty minutes we pass^ a smaU vidage surroundbd 
by palms, where the width of the Nile is less th^^n usual; and 
in four hours and fifty-five minutes a considerable bank pn^cts 
into the water, on the West side; and is succeeded, in twenty 
minutes more, by another, of nearly a mile in length. -Soon 
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afterwards tJie ciOTent beooroes very strong oji the East side ; 
and in five liDurs and forty-five minutes, the West hank appears 
less ridfi and woody, and the Nile few some distance is not 
above three hundred yards in breadth; 'We Observed a few 
doum trees mixed with the acacias, which, on the eastern bank, 
had 80 long occupied the very narrow line between the river 
and the Desert. In six hours and fifteen minutes we stopped 
for a damaged boat: near this place is a small village called 
Colgcrrab, but we could buy no provisions there, though the 
ground is well cultivated and very rich, and full of ring-doves 
and partridges; it is bounded, towards the Desert, by a fine 
acacia grove; the current is very strong, and the only palm I 
had yet observed on the eastern side is opposite. Our rate of 
going was about three and a half miles an liour. 

in a quarter of an hour we passed another small island, and 
in another quarter three tombs, on the East, and a fiat island 
near the western shore; and in twenty minutes more comes a 
green island on our right; the current is very strong, and in 
dhe place the ^ndstone rocks on the East come down to the 
water’s edge. In one hour l)egins i large island on our left, 
which soon becomes very green and palmy ; we had a beautiful 
sun-set, and the land and sky on both sides were coloured with 
the richest tints. In two hours and thirty minutes we stopped 
for the night, having made in that time about eight miles: the 
islteid ends nearly opposite. Our general direction through the 
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day wf|s about S.S,E> Many partridges crossed the, lisier during 

it, and y^e saw more wild geese than is usual in Egypt. 

« 

We observed, for the first time »nce our embarkar 

wov. 29. 

tion, some appearances of fertility on the eastern bank- 
In an hour and a quarter (about three miles) is Wady Hi®tn6- 
wah. We were told that the Desert here abounds with a very 
large species of jackal; we had heard the cry of wild beasts 
frequently during the night. In one hour and twenty-five 
minutes the Nile widens on the left side; and in two hours our 
direction was, for a short distance, to the westwqrd of South, 
which was very unusual; the river is not more than two hun¬ 
dred and fifty yards broad; the western bank in its turn 
becomes barren, and the yellow sand is visible near the water’s 
edge. In two hours and forty minutes the deep water is by 
the eastern shore, and our direction was South again; in the 
third hour we made about three miles and a half. In three 
hours and fifty minutes, after a short interval of fertile land, the 
sand again prevails on the West. The river is very broad, and 
there are many sakies, though no palms, on the East. In fodr 
hours we passed a small island, which was soon followed by 
another about two miles in length, both on the East side. ;< 
Of the soldiers on Ward our boat all, but two, were Asiatic 
Turks; who, though not forward in their attentions to us, we«? 
yet not deficient either in civility or respect Of those two, one 
was a Geor^n, or l^ersian, a remarkably.fine young man, who 
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colnihitted M«ie singulariy violent acts: he found himself 
engaged, one morning, in a gambling qnafrel at Cairo, with two 
'Furksv one of whom fired at him; he first locked the door, and 
then with the greatest coolness took out his pistols and shot 
them Imth ^ the fact became notorious, but as the first outrage 
had been committed by his antagonists, his life was spared. He 
killed a third soldier at Siout under nearly similar circum¬ 
stances, and then Ismael Pashj| would have punished him with 
death, but for the influence of his head janissary, who was a 
fellow-countryman of the Persian. At Assouan he received 
sevt'ral hundred blows of the nabboot*^ for some offence which 
he is said to have repeated the following day; however, he soon 
afterwards determined to reform, and gave the usual proof of 
his good intentions, by allowing his beard to grow; but even 
after that event, being one day furiously irritated by his fellow- 
soldiers on board the boat, he once more drew out his pistols, 
and though he had full three inches of the hair of repentance 
on his chin, he gave them all (thirteen in number) a challenge, 
which none of them thought proper to accept. This man was 
most particularly attentive to us and our servants, and was in 
manners and demeanour the most civilized man on board. The 
other was an Albanian, in appearance the very reverse of the 
Persian, but even suipassing him in good will to “ the 

* The nabUoot is a long straight and thick stick, generally to be found in the 
hands of Turks in authority, and supplying, as an instrument of punishment, thfi 
place of the more complicated weapons in use among Christians. 
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sti^iigers ;” he insisted on hakiog our bread, and doing filter 
bttle services for us, with his own hands ; be was a shrewd 
fellow, but full of humour and bulFoonery, which he exewased 
at the expense of the more deyout natives of Asia ; and when 
they spread out their gazelle skin, to perform upon it their 
adorations and genuflexions, he often mimicked the whole 
performance so admirably, as to amuse even Mussuimen * more 
than he oflended. It is needless to add, that he was a pro¬ 
fessed infidel. It appears to me that infidelity is about as 
common in this class of Mahometans, as it is among the lower 
orders of Catholics. I have seen several instances of l)oth, and 
have generally remarked them to be men of courage and intel¬ 
ligence, worthy te have been educated in a purer religion. 

The eastern bank continues to be fertile and well cultivated. 
and, at some distance in the Desert, we observed a tomb finely 
situated -on the top of a conical rock. In five houi^ and a 
quarter we arrived opposite to Old Ddngola. The capital of 
what was not long ago a powerful and a Christian kingdom, 
and of whose present importance we had been led to form hi^ 
expectations at Cairo ; where we had hoped to find much 
worthy of observation, and where the soldiers had long pro¬ 
mised themselves a fresh supply of tobacco, is a miserable ruin, 
differing only in size from those that we had been in Ihe habit 

* Our soldiers were in genera.1 very liberal ., on discussing, the fate of tbeir 
companion, who died the other day, one of them remarked, “ Welt, he is -gone to 
see which religion is the best!” and nobody found fault with him. 
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^ "it k ^ittmted; 4©ii « rock^ sloping down to the 
W&tor^s edg^i/aidl 3t(^'‘ ^)Tered a large mass ot‘ 

Whidi has evide buried mudi of the centre of the town, 
divided the remains into two parts. The first <rf’these 
is a brick ruin, situated on a sandstone rock, having on one side 
a portion of the fortification wall; the other, or southern 
division, is larger, htis more appeardiico of neatness, and is 
partly inhabited, "^rhe whole is surrounded on three sides by 
the desert, and there is not so strong, or a more barren, s];K>t 
in the, whole <x)untr>. There is a black-headed lull a little 
to the S. E, of the town, and a large detached fortress be¬ 
yond it. 

We were not allowed to stop here, and passed the whole, 
going very well, in about ten minutes; and in twenty mon* 
wc came to a small island on the west bank; a little l)elGw the 
beginning of it, on the east, is a large stone ruin, among the 

acacias, about two hundred yards from the river. It is, pro- 

* ** 

bably, only a fortress of no great antiquity, though dififcring in 
appc'aranee from any we had seen: we were not permitted to 
indulge our curiosity by landing to examine it. I'he Nile is 
very broad here, and our rate of going at^least four miles and a 
he^'an hour. In six hours and twenty minutes begins an island 
on our left, though at some distance from the (^stern shore, on 
which is a curious brick building; ami in six hours and thirty 
minutes we saw another on the western side. The river is shallow 
here, and the tops of some trees were visible aljovc the water; 
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here our direction changed to S.E., and soon afterwards to 
S.E. by E. in seven hours and ten minutes we passed a ferry¬ 
boat by the shore of the island on our left, which we learned is 
called Tknger. Soon afterwards the desert on the west comes 
down to the water. It was very rare, even in Ddngola, that 
we had the sight of fertility on both banks at the same time. 
Tknger seems, by the palms which mark the river’s course 
beyond it, to be at least half a mile broad. In seven hours 
and a half we saw a very distant building on a hill-top on the 
east side ; a small island intervenes between us and T^ngtn*, 
about a mile long; and in eight hours we passed a large ruined 
mud building of two stories, not far from us on the left. Our 
'^direction was latterly east, or even to the northward of’ it. 
Here is an old town on the right side. In eight hours*and 
thirty-five minutes (our rate was latterly very slow') the long 
island of Tangerends. We observed sand-hills thinly sprinkled 
with acacias beyond it, the usual scenery of the eastern (now 
northern) bank. 

It has been remarked, that in Nubia, the country between 
the cataracts, the course of the Nile l)eing generally from the 
westward of south, the eastern bank is the richest, and the 
converse of this is certainly true in D4ngola; however, the 
degree of ffertility must depend on the height of the |>anks, 
and not on the direction of the river; as the lower ground, 
even when too high for the inundation, is more easily irrigated. 
There is another fact, which may assist in accounting for the 
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great diifereiice in the soil of the two sides of the river in 

Ddngola. The desert on the right bank is in general a deep 

* 

sand, while that on the left (as we had afterwards opportu¬ 
nities of observing) has freciuently a hard stony surface; in 
the former case the alluvial soil by the waterside may have 
been covered by heaps of sand, carried thither by the*^ violent 
tropical winds, which may also have gradually heightened the 
bank; no such accumulation can have taken place in the latter. 

Our direction here was E.N.E., but it changed in a quarter 
ot‘ an hour to E.S.E. In nine hours and ten minutes we 
stopped at a place called ATadf Jebiiah,'after making scarcely 
tw'o miles and a half in the last hour and ten minutes. 

The soldiers every evening broke down the trees, which wer^ 
dry and abundant, and lighted their large watch fires along 
the bank, which extending, with intervals, for nearly half a 
mile, threw a red and warlike glare on the river, and the O])- 
posite slipre; and their ow'ii appearance, as they stood feeding 
the blaze, or conversing with much gesture by the side of it. 
possessed peculiar barbarity and wildness; the light shone on 
the handles of their pistols and the hilts of their sabres, and 
the various and strongly contrasted colours of their dresses, 
appearcjd more confused and more brilliant; their faces, already 
shaded by beard and mustachios, assumcnl a darker and saUower 
hiie, and the expression of their black rolling eyes, which by day¬ 
light would have been only animation, becatae heightened into 
anger and ferocity. . , 
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My Jtikn, Giovianni*, who by profession a tailor, and whose 
dn^venturoiiis spirit has already been mentioned, foreseeing 
nothing in this ill-starred expediticm but privations and dangers, 
eS^claimed, this evening, smiling at the time most wofuUy— 
“ Quel chi e raorto la basso ha fatto molto bene;” and 
proceeded to lament the continuance of his own existence, 
James was much better employed in examining the contents of 
a Nubian cottage, which produced us a fine fowl, seiaeni, of 
course, by violence, and then paid for. This was a bad examjde 
to the soldiers, who, extraordinary as it may appear, observc‘d 
the strictest discijdine, ’and in their transactions with the natives, 
allowed themselves to be imposed upon with extreme facility, 
ihd confessed, that in small parties they dared not have taken 
the strong measures, to which in the b<?ginning of our journey 
we had been unfortunately obliged to have recourse. 

^ ^ The first scene this morning was sufficiently amusing; 

our commodore, an elderly man, with a white beard, 
and who always consulted his dignity by wearing a long orange- 
cdloiirc'd vest, appeared early on the bank with a long stick 
in his hand, declaiming violently; he warms as he goes on, 
and shortly proceeds to apply his nabboot to all within his reach, 

' ' ' • . ' • vi’*' 

♦ Though no adventurer, Giovanni Fiamingo is no coward; hut ns he held it 
extremely unwise to make any advances to danger, lie would willingly haVe cj^fltied 
his travels to tlie corfntry 6e/ow the Second Cataract. He is, withal, ja. tnost 
respectable and honest young man; and in the charge, that we afterwards gave 
him, of conducting our-two T)6ngolu horses to England, he conducted liim^ell' 
with'great propriety and fidelity.^ f , 
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till he h»9 elejyed the coast; he then finished his harangue, and 
r^urned to his boat The cause of all tliis confusion was a 
(•oinidaiJiti -of the natives, tl^at the soldiers in the night had 
plucked the ears of their dhourra, of which offence this 
discipline, thus indicted, was to prevent the repetition. Our 
case of the fowl also came under liis cognizance; but as a 
previous refusal to scdf and subsequent jjayment, were proved 
on our pai t, he gave liis ajjprobation to such a modification of 
ri)bl)tu*y, saying, at the same time, with great justice and a good 
deal of pride, that a h’rench or Russian army, in a march 
through a conquered country, would not be troubled with so 
many scruples. He is evidently a very good sort of man, and, 
for a Turk, })robably well informed. At the time when 
IVIahommed Ali wished to open a trade with the East Indies 
by the Red Sea, he went tliither, with Mr. Briggs, in an 
official capacity; and returned, though unsuccessful, yet with 
the highest possible respect for the English name. He gave us 
daily, and, as far as he could, substantial proofs of this, by sup¬ 
plying us with rice and flour, the only provisions on board the 
fleet. 

Owing to the change in the course of the stream, those ,of 
the soldiers who 'prayed were generally unfortunate in their 
guesses at "the direction of the Holy City, and their prayers, in 
consequence, lost their efficacy; tliis exposed them to the 
ridicule of the sailors, who were in this instance better geogra¬ 
phers, There were some artillery officers on board the fleet, 
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stJiit, it.was said, from Constantinople, and they were the only 
men who preserved the slightest appearance of miiform; they 
wear blue trowsers, a red jacket,^and a striped black and white 
silk turban ; the rest were such a motley set of ragamuffins as I 
never beheld; they were dressed in green, blue, scarlet, brown, 
or white, each man according to his own fancy, agreeing only 
in their general raggedness. I’heir offensive arms are a long 
gun, a . brace of very long and often very bad pistols, and a 
sword, or attaghan, or knife; they are defended, rather than 
clothed, by a large turban round the head, and three or four 
long shawls, of which the inner ones are very coarse, and even 
the exterior seldom tolerably fine, bound very tight round the 
body, and capable of stopping a pistol-baU at fifteen or twenty 
yards. The Albanians are distinguished by wearing no turban, 
the only covering of* their head being a large red cap, coming 
over the ears and forehead. 

There are a few niud buildings among the trees here, but the 
ruins are generally on the edge of the Desert; it was no doubt 
with a view to economize the fertile ground, that the inliabi- 
tants, who seem formerly to have been very numerous, consented 
to sacrifice the convenience of living by the ivater-side; at 
present, most of the bnd is overgrown with trees, and the 
cottages are scattered among them. A fine north wifid got up, 
as had been the case for several days, at about seven o’clock; 
but as our course here was, for a short distance, East, the Cpm- 
mo<Jpre and his officers hesitated whether they should set ^il or 
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no, and it was riot till after a delay of four hours, that, without any 
(‘hange of circumstante, we began to move on. I was no longer 
surprised at the information, that they had been employed sixty- 
four days in coming up from Wady Haifa, and if there really 
existed any great difficulties in passing the cataracts, it i§ hard 
to conceive how they surmounted them. Yet, notwithstanding 
this general conviction of their incapacity, We could not help 
being astonished at the fresh proofs they were constantly giving 
of it; it is to l)e said, however, that there is probably not a 
Turk in existence who sets any value on tiine, or who thinks^ 
any thing better done for its being done more quickly. 

In twenty minutes we passed two saints’ tombs, in the Desert 

on the left. There is here a little turn southward, or rather, 

a widening of the Nile on the right side. In twenty minutes 

more begins an island on the right; and in ten minutes from 

there we met a very strong current, which continued nearly 

half a mile, where the passage must be rather difficult when 
% 

the water is low. The Nile then turns round this island from 
East to S.S.E., and our course was round near the sandy shore 
on the left; in one hour the island ends in a sandbank; we 
made about three miles in this hour. Soon afterwards, there 
are appearances of fertility and cultivation on our left, which 
are also so extensive on the opposite bank, that there is j^erhaps 
no richer spot on the Nile than this. The com was in all 
states; I observed it just coming up, just coming into ear, ripe, 
rind removed, in the same field. The river here is not above a 
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(jiiarter a ttiile in breadth. In one hour and forty minutes 
ciur course was S.E. again, arid the Desert once more prevails 
on the East, and in two hours we passed a stone building on 
the West bank, and the yellow hills just behind it. In two 
hours, and fifty minutes, our direction wus gradually bcicome E. 
by N. : we soon afterwards passed two sandbanks on the right, 
having made about two miles and a half in the last hour. In thrcn? 
hours and ten minutes an island, named Ghirrali, l>egins on the* 
left, and there were some small rocks Jn the watc?r on our right, 
j^The island is very rich and covered with palms, and has tw'o 
ferry-boats on tire bank; the inhabitants were at their labours, 
and all had the apjrearance of peace. Most of the Dongobiwicts* 
seem to speak Arabic, which has been probably tiiiight them at 
the })oint of the s|X?ar by the Sheygy'a, wdio, like more civilized 
conr|uerors, will speak no other language than their own. In 
four hours and fifty minutes Ghirrali terminates, being scan^ely 
three miles long; and in five hours and thirty minutes our little 
dcet drew up for the night on the western (now' southern) bank, 
as, to prevent sui*prise,. it liad always done hitherto ; the head- 
rpiarters of the Turkish army are supposed to be on that side of 
the river, and the force of the enemy on the other. 

There had lieen many speculations, we found, on our probable 
mission or occupation; the better informed, however, or more 

* Their mother-tongue is Nubian^ and the Arabic they speak is generally very 
bad. 1 am, therefore, surprised to find in Burckhardt, (p. 66.) that in Wady 
Bbngok, the Nubian language ceases to be spoken.” 
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peinetratingr of our observers, had come to the conclusion, 
that we were two, geographers, emploj^ed by our government to 
survey the country and note down the situation of the |^aces. 

K ‘io ^^ began nfearly East, and made about twoi miles and a 

half in the first hour. In one hour and a half we had 
tlie Desert on both sides of us; tliat on our right was brown and 
stonv, wliile loose vellow sands were all that was visible on the 
left; on the contrary, in Sukk6t, and during the whole length 
of the Batn el Hadjar, the rocks on the West side are generally 
covered with sand, and form a striking contrast with the un¬ 
varied blackness of their opposite brethren. In two hours we 
slopjx'd for want of wind, after having made about four miles. 
In fifteen minutes more begins an island, on the left, named 
(iooshop; and in half an hour more we ran on shore in the 
middle of the channel, near the end of the island, and so lost 
half an hour. In one hour and a half, near some sakies on our 
right, several of the boats again got aground, and the river 
continues very shallow, and with not al)ove three or four feet of 
water for nearly a mile beyond. We kept on the right side, and 
in two hours jierhaps nuule two miles and a quarter. We heard 
accounts that the Slieygy'a were encam[x?d on the East bank, 
with two pieces of cannon, and had lately repulsed a severe 
attack of the Moggrebyns. In the third hour we made about 
two miles; on our right was a rich and well-cultivated island, 
which ended in forty-five minutes; the stream dividing it from 
the mmn land is a mere canal, which may possibly have been 
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it is dry in spring. In four hours and fffteen minutes, 
fertility having'for some* thne reoanmenced on our left, we 
counted at the same moment thirtyrtwo water-wheels at work 
on that bank; we kept close to the right, which was not so well 
cultivated. The Nile is broad here, varying from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile. Our direction through the whole day 
was, with little variation, East; we were detained tor some 
time, waiting for another boat, after which we made two miles 
and a hMf more in the evening, and came up with our triends 
.a^head, whose situation was marked by the usual blaze along the 
water-side. There were no houses nor cultivation in this 
place, but the other side seemed as rich as any part of the 
banks of the Nile, though without many trees: there are some 
high hills, four or five miles within. 

^ There was little wind this morning, and that little 
nearly contrary, as our direction, which was at first 
rather to the northward of East, soon became E.N.E. Egyptian 
sailors have no idea, however broad the river may be, of strug¬ 
gling against wind and tide by tacking; indeed, they require so 
much time to shift their large triangular sails, that more way 
would be lost during the operation than would be gained by tht‘ 
tack. Accordingly, the sailors and some of the soldiers were sent; 

, on shore to haul us up, and the Commodore resumed his nah- 
boot, and directed and stimulated their exertions; this time, how¬ 
ever, he confined his blows to the sailors, who were entirely Arabs 

% 

or Nubians, and whose less honourable country and profession 
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entitled them to the exclusive endurance of a chastisement, which 
was rendered more effectual by their nudity. The soldiers became 
geologists: having seen us pick up a few agates and cornelians- 
many of them immediately followed our example, and made a 
vast coDection of all kinds of stones, which at Cairo were to be 
transformed into rings and mouth-pieces for their pipes. After 
advancing, with grt^t labour, about five miles, we drew up for 
the night. 1'he Nile in this spot runs due South, back to its 
source. The opjwsite, now the western, side, had resumed its 
sterility; that by which we slept was nearly uncultivated, 
though rich, and covered, to above a mRe in depth, with doums 
and acaciaEs. Mr. Hanbury made an excursion into the Desert, 
in pursuit of gazelles, and was rewarded by a distant view of a 
larger animal, with branching horns like a stag. He observed 

traces of the inundation at some distance from the river. Some 

% 

men with their camels passed us on their way down, who pro¬ 
fessed to have left the army in the morning. The Sheygy a 
were said to be collected in arms on a large island opposite to 
the invaders, (liovanni, this evening, gave vent to his feelings, 
ill wwds which I am willing to hoj^e were meant for poetry, 
and were, perhaps, only the burden of a song composed by him 
during the progress of this aicentwrom journey. I overheard 
him repeating, with great feeling, 

Benedetto sia il gidrno 

Del nostro ritorno 1 
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Oar fave was certainly sumptuous ; a flat cake or two of 
haii^baked dough, tea without. sugars or milk, a ‘ little rice^; and 
abmidaiice of water, were our certainties; it was only occasioriaMy 
that we could any how obtain a morsel of meat, or a few 
dates; but the only real evil was, that we had no active employ¬ 
ment ; after exercise, any food is palatable, but idleness requires 
to be pampered. We were under orders to always ready to 
move, and were hardly ever moving; we had no comfort on 
board, and there wa# little to interest on shore; we passed a 
good deal of time in transcribing our journals, and consoled the 
day with the hope that«the morrow might produce events more 
lively and animating. 

In about a mile and a half we passed some stone ruins 
Dec. 2. ‘ 

on a sandhill on our left, of considerable size ; on the 
highest point is a castle, with steps up to the only visible entrance, 
which is near the top. A very small island lies just beyond, and 
the Nile above it is more than half a mile broad. We soon 
afterwards came opposite to a fine group of conical Mack hills, 
in the Desert on our left, almut four or five miles olf. ^ 

There was a good deal of sickness in the fleet, and-ow^ M 
had its share of the evil; one little soldier been ‘all the tiine 
lying at our feet, groaning most'lamentahly, both day andmight, 
from a pain in his face and neck, which were violently inflalned. 
He had contrived, I could never learn how, to Out on 
of his teeth, which he considered as the author of his suflbing; 
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but with no good effect. There were also one or two cases of 
Ophthalmia on board; our own party had hitherto escaped, but 
to-day James had so violent an attack of dysentery, as to be 
unable to stand; as he attributed it entirely to ijie - pene¬ 
trating keenness of the ni^t air, to which we were always 
exposed, we prescribed him a box-coat, which happily elFected 
the cure. 

To-day we did not make above four mdes and a half; our 
general direction being N.E. The river had been of late very 
shallow, and the sailors walked in the water, while they dragged 
us, at the distance of at least two hundred yards from the 
shbre ; it is in this place about a mile broad. The bank, where 
we tied our boats for the night, Was well cultivated; dochen 
was growing there, as well as the Syrian dliourra, but no wheat. 
The Bongolawys told us that Abdin (Mieff had promised 
them all the seeds of Egypt. There were some houses, of 
which the inhabitants were not to be found; the soldiers were 
consoled for their absence, by the discovery of some sheep and 
goats, and learnedly concluding their non-existence from their 
non-a|^arance, took logical possession of the whole dock. - 
In the course of the afternoon, a heavy cannonading was heard 
from above, in consequence of whidi the old commander invHed 
all the soldiers to draw up before him in two lines ; they then 
proceeded, not to exercise or show the state g£ their aims, but 
to pray; one of the party was selected, from superior strength 
of lungs or of devotion, to give out the prayers, and the rest 
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made: their prostrations and genuflections, as regularly as a 
Christian regiment performs a military evolution. Our friend, 
the Albanian, stood all the time close by, cooking a goat which 
he had just stolen. 

Ramousses, and fragments of trees, and reeds innu- 

Dec. 3. 

merable, covered the face of the Nile, and went 
floating down; the silent messengers of a battle, in whose 
consequences we were involved, arid of whose event we were 
yet ignorant. 

In about half* a mile some granite rocks come down to the 
water’s edge, and continue, with intervals, for half a mile more. 
Our direction then was E.S.E.; an island with a few palins 
begins on our left, and lasts about three-quarters of a mile, 
A dtsad camel floated by. In about a mile more, we turneil 
East again, and four or five coveys of Egyptian partridges 
crossed tlie river. I never found it hotter in Sicily, Greece, or 
Egypt, than this day. 

In die afternoon, some pilgrims passed on their way to 
Mecca, and announced to us the victory of the Pasha over the 
Sheygy'a; they liad passed through the army; their hcfliness or 
their poverty had been respected, and they were prosecuting 
their peaceful march amid the bustle and the desolation of war. 
This welcome intelligence enlivened our warriors extremely, and 
one of them immediately discovered some horsemen lurkh^ on 
the other luink; peasants, apparently, on asses, with an old 


woman. 
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In about a mile more we oame to a fertile island on our left, 
about two miles long; and soon afterwards, to a very perfect 
old fortification, built on a rock projecting into the river, of 
mixed stones and mud, except the higher part, which is of mud 
only, with seven battlements, and appetirs to have been lately 
repaired. The rock, which is ‘ sandstone, is singularly marked 
down to the water, and the marks, though unmeaning, are not, 
I think, natural*. There is an entrance in the middle of the 
side facing the Nile, cut in the rock just under the wall, and 
about thirty feet above the water’s edge. Other ruins are on 
the rocks above it, which continue a few hundred yards by the 
river-side. Our direction here was E.N.E. A little wind got 
up, and we made foiu* ur five miles more, during which our 
direction changed to N.E. There are some palms and cultiva^ 
tion on tlie other bank. 

Dec 4 morning a dead body floated close by us; 

the back was upwards, and in part out of the water; 
the head much swelled and uncovered, and the shirt on. The 
soldiers discovered it to be the corpse of an Egyptian Arab, 
probably a groom, and four of them went back to bury it; he 
had been strangled, and the cord was still about his neck; it is 
probable that he had been taken prisoner by the Sheygy'a, and 

* We examined them again on our return, with the same conviction. There is 
one Arabic inscription on the rock, puqjorting that a shiek had died there. There 
is also an old well, about forty feet deep, cut in the rock, witbm the castle, near 
the entrance facing the Nile; the gate is on the other side. The place is called 
Ileltan. 
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thein fearigScHi.* We were toW that this sight greatly depress^^d 
the spirits of our gallant battalion; and certain it is, that, froi.. 
whatever cause, we did not niake one attempt to advance all 
day. A very small body of resolute men might, by a well-timed 
attack, have destroyed the whole of us—in the day-time there 
was no order, or attempt at discipline, and by night the few men 
who pretend(*d to watch, were so posted as to be able to set* 
rmthing into the country, where were generally trees, or high 
grass, or corn, and sometimes the watch was placed under the 
bank itself, which was in some places very steep; the boats were 
quite close to it, with ever * soul on board asleej). 

We learnt from our ser^^ants that wt; had already, as Christians, 
two enemies among our fellow-pusstaigers—very peaceable ones, 
luckily, and very devout Mussulmen—we bad to-day tlr*^ impru¬ 
dence to make a third. The little invabd bcTore-nie’^^^ioned, who 
was also a true son of Mahomet, had been long entirel^v neglecte*d 
by his companions, and seemed now so seriously ill as to make 
some relief necessary to save his life: we advised him to try a 
poultice, and a succession of these, ir de and applied by our 
servants, in a few days completely c’ red him. The consequence 
was most natural—he hated us —his hatred increased as his health 
improved, and after his recovery, he shewed it (in the only way he 
dared) by a thocisand petty attempts to prejudice his companions 
against us, and to lessen the very few conveniences that we en¬ 
joyed on Imard. 

We went out gazelle shooting in the evening with no sucKifess. 
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Persian weed and acacias extend for above half a mile, but there is 
no cultivation or appearance of houses; there are two mountains, 
iree or four miles within, finely shaped and solitary; the 
extensive desert on the other side of the river is bounded by a 
long extent of high hills, distant apparently forty or fifty miles, 

^ In about two miles we passed a very large ruined for¬ 
tress among the trees near the shore on our left; we 
were obliged again to stop opposite to it, as there is a turn nearly 
northward just above, and the wind blew so hard as to make it 
impossible to drag up the boats against it; the fine black moun¬ 
tains on the frontiers of Dar Sheygy a, where the army now was, 
a})peared about ten or twelve miles N.N.E. After a sufficiently 
bad breakfast, we set off* with our guns Into the desert; we soon 
discovered a herd of antelopes making off at a great distance 
to^' ards the mountains. Mr. Hanbury determined, rather ad¬ 
venturously, to pursue them. I followed for some distance with 
my servant a valley f*overcd with withered shrubs, at the end 
of which w'e observed two women tending a large flock of sheep; 
tlie younger of these immediately took to her heels at the sight 
of us, and was soon ou^ of sight; and with the other, who was 
singularly old and decrepicL we immediately proceeded to bar¬ 
gain for a sheep: she expresstxl extreme contempt for Mahom- 
med Ali’s piastres, but her eyes shone at the sight of a Spanish 
dollar; and after counting the four marks*, she said to us, 

• We saw frequent instances of the preference given by Nubians and Arabs to 
the dbllars of Charles IIIl. over those of Ferdinand VII., from tlieir containing four 

M 
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“ With you I have no acquaintance, but this I know well.” We 
learnt from her that there was a large town near, named Am- 
hoocote, and thither we proceeded forthwith; it is situated about 
two miles from where we left the boats, and above one in a 
straight line from the Nile; this intervalis as rich and better 
cultivated than Argo, and in scenery resembling it extremely. It 
was covered with all kinds of tame animals; the sheep are the 
highest I ever saw, and instead of wool have hair like goats 
The village was full of women, and a few old men and boys; the 
young men, they tell us, have been taken away by the Pasha; 
the fact prol)ably was, tliat those w^ho have not been killed in 
the late battles were with the Sheygy'a, as the inhabitants of this 
part of Dongola had been so long tributary to those Arabs, as to 
have become almost incorporated with them, and to have thus 
imbibed mucli of the pride and intrepidity of their character. 
I was witness to a curious instance of this, while passing through 
the town. An officer of artillery with three of his men had 
seized two sheep, and sent for their owner to pay for them; he 


straight lines, and the others only two; the fact, and the reason of it, are men¬ 
tioned by Burckhardt, p. 289. 

* This was written long before I saw the passage of Strabo, (book xvii. p. 822.), 
where, speaking of the Ethiopians, he says, xwoio^oj^oi 8 * h<r(v Ipiav ow* e^ovreg, 
rtov TT^o^dcrtov ulyiTpi^ouvreoi/. Diodorus Siculus (lib. ix. sect. 8 .) mentions the 
same fact—el<r» 8 ^ ol rh izirrov arivixa. xa.'Xuirrw/ri, ex riSv Tpi- 

^mv ir'KexovTsg, mg av rmv Trap aurolg vpo^armv ovrwv ^epdwmu spta 8/a 
Tr,v l 8 / 0 T^Ta r^g }C^opag, and jElian xvii. H. A. 10. xpo^uret splmv {mIv 
rpiyag 8 ^ xa[j.7}7^a)V %j(ovrcL ,—Strabo is not equally correct in his assertion, (vide 
loc. cit.) that the breed of sheep is also peculiarly small. 
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pfesently appeared—*an old man of a most striking appearance, 
with much savage haughtiness in his eye, a black heail (pute 
bald, and a very white beard and whiskers; a very pretty young 
woman* attended him, and they presented themselves before 
the Turk, who shortly explained to tliem his intentions, The 
old man very firmly and quietly pressed his objections, and the 
officer took out his purse and threw some piastres on the ground: 
the old Nubian put them aside uncounted with the greatest dig¬ 
nity and contempt, and telling the conqueror, in the midst of his 
myrmidons, that he would re^^ent of what he was doing, said, in 
going away, something very insolent. The officer jumps up, and 
follows him with his nablmot; and the other, instead of escaping, 
unexpectedly turns round, and defies his persecutor, who con¬ 
tents himself’ with picking up the money again, and marching 
away with the sheep. ' 

The w’^omen here have an emphatic manner of speaking, and use 
much gesticulation, not at all gracefully, and when meaning to 
be very expressive, they sharpen their voice to shrillness, and the 
shrill sound alone is often re}>cated by the other women present, 
and not otherMdse engaging in the conversation; this concert 

* The fair Ethiop at first took me for Uie man of consequencte, and addressed 
me in the smiling seductive manner mentioned by Burckhardt, as peculiar to some 
women on the Atbara, and which she instantly transferred to the Turk, when better 
informed. Had the Christian really been the robber, her graces and coquetry 
might, perhaps, have been more succeHsful; for all open, as Orientals are supposed 
to be, to tlie influence of beauty, I could not observe that, in this case, it produced 
the r^htest effect on the hungry Mussulman. 
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is ja^aat to impress very stron^y on the listening stranger the 
force ot* what may have immediately preceded iti They are not 
afraid* of being seen in public, and talking to the soldiers ; and 
though in general very ugly, they are so for from affecting the 
entire concealment of the person, usual with Mahometan wom^, 
that the upper part of the body, down to the loins, is always 
quite naked f; their hair is as usual greased and plaited, and by 
some evidently with great nicety. 1 observed on the more 
fashionable heads some of the plaits passing backwards, above 
the ears, under those which are hanging down by the sides, as 
in some of the figures on the Egyptian temples. They call the 
soldiers Romans J—a term flattering to their vanity, as tliey sup¬ 
pose it to be used in compHment to their courage. 

There is a large perfect fortification in the east end of the 

» 

♦ Even in the northern part of Dongola we found the women less reserved in 
their manners; they ride and walk about uncovered, talk fearlessly to the men, 
return your salutation, and sometimes even salute you first. One addressed me in 
Argo, from between two palms, to know if 1 had any beads to dispose of. She had 
probably some dates, or DhouiTa flour, to offer in exchange for them. 

f In many of the older ones the nipple of the breast, after hanging down very 
low, turns and grows up again, like a broken branch; from this or some similar 
deformity, was derived, no doubt, the opinion—“ In Meroe crasso majorem infante 
mamiUam.’* 

X “ Roumy, i. e., Roman; a word first applied by the Arabs to the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire, and afterwards to all Christians.”--iJurc^/^orofe. To the Turks, 
even in this case, the term is very far from being applicable, though certainly they 
are considered by the natives as very inferior to themselves in purity of Mahometan 
Eaith. Is it very unnatural that a white soldier should be called a Roman by the 
descendants of those who were conquered by Eetronius? , 
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town, with a saint’s tomb neaT it. Some soldiers, with a num¬ 
ber of Arabs and horses, were reposing at the gate, on their way 
to join the army by land. One of them was immediately detected 
by my servant to be a Moggrebyn, by hu accmt, and liis own 
country was as instantly discovered by the other by the same 
means. The number of Moggrebyns in the Pasha’s service has 
increased materially since the destruction of Algiers, for which 
its inhabitants bear us no great good will; those, however, whom 
we have seen, appear good tempered, and, for Mussiilraen, very 
lively, and (^uite men of the world; they generally speak a few 
words of Italian, and are of all Mahometans the most free from 
tile prejudices usually proceeding from their religion. 

The few Arabs resident here are the Cubbabish, who are not 
tributary to any state. Ismael Pasha sent to them "on his arrival 
here to ask, whether they were for him or against him ; and as 
they prudently took the stronger side, he did not molest them ; 
they inhabit the desert towai’ds Shendy, 

^ We were not much surprised to find, on revisiting the 
town, that most of the inhabitants, with all that remained 
of their property, had retired, during the night, so far into the 
Desert, as to be out of the reach of nabboots and piastres. We 
were fated to pass the whole day without moving; the wind^was 
blowing nearly down the river, and as we were for the future to 
be pulled up on the other bgnk, it was necessary first to sail 
over, which the Commodore fancied to be impossible with a side 
wind. In the mean time, he affected great impatience to 
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advance^ and expressed some fears of losing his head for the 
delays that had already taken place; tliese fears, howeveac, 
did not prevent him from accepting a pij)e, with wliich Mr. 
Hanbury presented him, as being rather better tlian his.own. 
We were surprised to see how ill our soldiers were provided 
in this article, which was their greatest source of enjoyment. 
I observed the Persian making a new short pipe, of a soft 
wood named habil; others were driven to similar resources, as 
well as to hnd substitutes for tobacco. 

In the afternoon, as 1 was sitting alone in the boat writing, 
some Cubbabish Arabs came on board and paid their respects to 
me ; they were a party of strolling preachers, who go about the 
villages reading and explaining the Koran, in most of which 
there is some building set apart for that purpose; the Sheygy'a 
are said to have destroyed that at Amboocote, before they 
evacuated the place. The business of these pious men with me 
was to inform themselves about the rate and manner in wliich 
the country was to, be taxed; they were anxious to knpw 
whether the rkih and poor were to pay the same sura, and hoped 
(calling me, as directed, Osmdn,) tliat 1 should not be too 
severe in the impositions I was laying upon them; all which 
questions I answered greatly to their satisfaction. They assured 
me ’^that almost all their tribe can Tead and write. They spoke 
of Bedoo Arabs, who inhabit the Desert above, but knew 
nothing of the Bedeyr Arabs, mentioned by Burckh^t; they 
* said, we were now only five or six days from Shendy, aud 
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talked^ with an interest almost superstitious, about the antiquities 
above Merawe. In the mean time one of the soldiers began 
to crow like a cock, and I observed the rest most ardently en¬ 
gaged at leap-frog; a relaxation from their dignified habits, 
which can only be accounted for by their joy at the confir¬ 
mation of the victories of the Pasha. 

^ ^ sailed across this morning, as we might have 

done yesterday, and lost more way, as we had less wind. 
In about half' a mile from Amboocote begins the island Owctah, 
nearly a mile long. After this comes another, named Galiishi; 
the houses here were destroyed; one, containing sheep and 
other animals, had been burnt, and the symptoms of war became 
more marked. Past this island, which is about a mile and a 
half long, we went North. Another succeeds it, named 
Gartooni; there was so much garhc on the shore opposite to 
it, as to perfume the whole air for some distance. Tliis. island 
is well cultivated, and inhabited; the fields of battle were on 
both sides; the artillery rec«)gnised the grave of one of their 
own men, and j)ray^ over it; there- was much blood near it, 
though, upon the whole, very few appearances of a field of 
carnage. We observed a number of the small country boats 
sunk by the side of the bank. 

Just at this spot we left Dbngola, and entbred Dar Sheygy'a. 
The large town of Korti is nearly opposite, on the left liank, 
and at this moment, Abdin Casheff’s cangee, on board of which 
W^ had embarked at Dal a great part of our luggage, passed us 
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at filll sail, with the assurance that all was safe. Our directkm 
here was about N.E. A number of the natives, brought in by 
the soldiers from their labours or their prayers, were yoked to the 
ropes, and dragged us along with great animation; one of them 
was a dervish, distinguished by a kind of wickerwork-cap on his 
head, coming to a point at the top; they were chiefly old men 
or boys. This island is about a mile and a half long; the 
Desert is visible on the other side, while the right bank is well 
cultivated. After an interval of four or five hundred yards 
begins another island, on our left, named, T believe, Sowerab. 
We approached the black mountain barrier of the Sheygy'a, and 
following the shore of the island, presently observed two men, 
who by their walk were instantly pronounced to lie Franks, 
coming towards us. One of them proved to be Prince Amiro, 
a Milanese, who is well known to Syrian and Egyptian travellers 
by the title of the Cavaliere Frediani; the other was a Greek, 
named Demetrio, by trade a tailor, and very lately and suddenly 
promoted to the office of Assistant-Sur^on. We asked him 
some questions; to which his answers contained more lies than 
words; we contrived, however, to assure ourselves of the dis^ 
agreeable news, that Abdin Casheff was still at some distance in 
advance, with the Pasha. We drew up for the night on the 
island, where six 'thousand Sheygy'a women were said to be 
confined. 

The Cavaliere shared with us our uncertain repast. He 
seemed a man of from forty to forty-five years of age^ and had 
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been attacfeied tat Igimdl. Padii% by . as a kind of* 

private tutoDijr Meid»r? ibt tbift o appears, to have been 

selected by the late/Fr«ach Consul, Drovetti* ? and he accepted 
it with pleasure, as being extremely jBivourable to his designs 
as a traveller and explorer; he was now, as, he had been for 
some time, in disgrace, owing partly id his own great, and 
probably intemperate, freedom of words and actions, and partly 
to the intrigues of a fellow^ Christian. ^ 

Ismael Pasha’s first physician, or Protomedico (as he styled him¬ 
self',) was a Smyrniote Greek, anil as he spoke Turkish perfectly, 
he acU^ also as his interpreter. This man, being personally and 
nationally jealous of Amiro’s supposed influence with the Pasha, 
devised various little expedients to^undermine it, some of them so 
very amusing, that I may be excused for mentioning one. The 
Protomeilico one hot day, meeting tlie Cavaliere on foot, addresses 
liim with great surprise and w'armth : “aHow strange it seems, 
tliat you, the friend of the Pasha, placed in his confidence by his 
father, the envy of all the Turks about you, shoidd have no horse ! 
Shall I ask tlie Paslia to give you one?” Cavaliere, “ There is 
justice in what you say ; you will oblige me by so doing.” Being 
thus the established medium ^ all conversation between the 
two pai'ties, tlie physician represents the complaint*to the Pasha 
as first pi:oceeding from the Cavaliere, and makes the request. 
The horse is given. Presently comes the Protomedico in great 
indignation; “ Do you see tliis horse the Pasha has given you ? 
a very a Rozinante (rozzo), a scarecrow; it is equally 

N 
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disgraceful for a Pasha to have given stKh a and for a 

Gavaliere to accept it. Shall I ask him for a better for yoti ? ” 
Cap., “ The horse is certainly not a ftne one*; pray -do ask for 
another.” The interpreter immediately hastens to the Pasha . 

The Gavaliere desires me to say, that the horse your Highness 

.T 

has given him is a very dog-h<n*se, (repeating his own 
words,) and requests you to change it for a hotter/’ The Pasha, 
highly otfended with |Jie impudence of Amiro, and yet unable 
to take back himself a present that he has once made, transfers 
the horse to the Doctor, without giving any substitute to his 
insatiable Mentor. And thus is the wily Greek represented to 
have overreached his competitor for substantial favours in money 
matters, as well as other alBiirs, and by his success, to have? 
answered the double purpose of bringing Amiro into disgrju^e, 
and becoming master of the pre^nts intended for him. 

The Gavaliere had lately made an application to the Pasha, 
for leave to return, to which he received this singular answer :~ 
that such a peimission would only be granted him, on the* con¬ 
dition of his writing a letter to Mahommed Ali, expressive of his 
satislaotion at the treatment he had received from his son. In 
such awe does a Turkish Prince stand of his father, though at 
the head of an arttiyM two thousand miles distance from hiin. 
The letter was refused; and thus the matter stood on our arrival 

It may, perhaps, be better to anticipate, in this place, somt; 

* And most certainly it was not; it wds afterwards in our service, at Djebel el 
Berkel, and a meaner animal no one ever bestrode. 
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that we afterwards collected* on the objects of this 
expedition, of which we now found ourselves forming a part 
the force and composition of the army, the opposition it had 
already met with, and that which it was likely to encounter in 
its further progress. The only persons from whom w^e could 
gain any immediate information on these subjects, were the 
Franks, Greeks*, and renegades in the Turkish service, who in 
general astonished us by their ignorance; however, the prin¬ 
cipal facts were notorious; many particulars we learnt ciisually 
from otlier quarters. Such an account must necessarily be im¬ 
perfect ; though ac^curatc, 1 trust, as far as it goes; at least, 
nothing is mentioned in it which did not come from good 
authority, with subsequent confirmation. 

The ambition of Mahommed Ali is to possess all the banks 
and the islands of the Nile, and to be master of all who *drink 
its waters, from Abyssinia to the Mediterranean: an ambition 
worthy of a great Prince, if its origin were not to be traced to 
his avarice. His designs on Abyssinia he seems to have alian- 
doned, on a formal assurance that an attack on a Christian 
State, so situated, would probably involve him with the Engh'sh 
Government, and he determined to limit his conquests to the 
kingdoms of Ddngola, Bar Sheygy'a, Berber, Shendy, and 


* One of the Greeks, a man high on the Medical'Staff’, who professed to keep 
a journal, when asked any simple question about the events of the campaign, 
usually answered, “ L' ho dimeuticato, perchi lo tengo scrittoand when invilotl 
to consult the writing, pleaded its illegibility. 
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Senn^; this plan included the extirpation of his old 
enemitss ' th& Mameloukst, who were in quiet possession oi 
Ddiigola. The means he employed appear at first sight hardly 
adecpiate to the purjiose; the whole force engaged in the 
expedition being about ten thousand men, of whom not 
more than four thousand \Yere fighting men: the addition 
of twelve pieces of cannon made it irresistible. His mer¬ 
cenaries, who form very nearly the whole of his army, 
engaged, like servants, by the month, and have then the 
right of sending in their resignation and retiring. Thost? going 
on an expedition, are engaged for the whole of it, but no {)ne is 
obliged to enter upon it in the first instances in this, they were 
paid six months in advance, before they left KgjT^>t, and yet 
ei^ged only as far as D6ngola, either through a fear that 
volunteers would not easily l)e found for a more distant war, or 
to avoid giving suspicion to the states above Ddngola. Means 
were afterwards found to induce them to continue to serve as 
far as Sennaat; and thus far they seemed to have no fear of 
success, though such is their terror of the Halxish, that 1 believe 
no hopes of reward or plunder could induce them to venture 
into t/fot country. • 

I .•! . 

The best soldiers in the array were about fifteen hundr^ 
Bedouins*, part of whom appear to have been natives of a tract 

* Ilescendants of the Armentarius Afer, and differing, probably, from their 
ancfeetors in little else than their armo. fti all wars in Asia, as \rell as in Africa, 
the best irregular soldiers are the Bedouin Arabs ; nor is it any \v,onder that they 
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of land conquered by the Paslia in his expedition towards the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, and part Moggrebyns from the 
desert* near Tripoli, Tunit^ and Morocco; they were all horse¬ 
men, and isome had bayonets to their guns; they had a peculiar 
song when moving on horseback, w'hether alone or in bodies, 
common to all African Bedouins, bdt not to those of Syria; 
they wear in generj^l two brace of pistols, besides their sw-ord 
and gun, and all are skilful in the use of the lance. The next 
in merit were the Moggrebyns, a term confined in military 
language (as well as I could understand) to the infantry, who 
are natives, not of the deserts, but of the cities on the northern 
coast of Africa. Tltere w^ere many Albanians, but not An this 
army forming a separate corps, and many Asiatic Turks, who 
were also dispersed under different leaders. The (lenerais were, 
Abdin CasheflFi Kogie Achmet, Commander of the Bedouins, 
Hasson Dar, Selagh Dar, and Omar Cashefi*. At the head of 
the whole was Ismael Pasha, the younger son of Mahoramed Ali, 
and only twenty-two years okl; he is.possessed of great personal 

are the bravest people in the world, since they are naturally the most free. A mere 
gallop across the Desert produces a certain excitation and levity of spirits, a gay 
and rapturous feeling of liberty, that cannot be experienced elsewhere. 

The naked inl^bitant of the Desert is subject to no master, and acknowledges 
no superior; hi^very view is unliounded, and all that he views is his own; he 
can direct his steps whither he wills, and trace his path where no man has tajodden 
before him,; the shrubs on which he feeds his horse, and the spring of which he 
drinks, like the stars that light and guide him, are common to himself with the 
whole world; he can change them when he chooses, and again travel the w’aste 
which he fancies to be.infinite. 
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cmifage, much geuerosity, when it is cwimslmt with policy; 
he is sdf-wiied aaid obstinate, aa a young Piinoe ought to he; 
has some information and much curiosity, and talents apparently 
so considerable, that he may Someday be a great Turk; though 
a personal defect will ever prevent in him all dignity both ot' 
appearance and manners. ‘ 

The army left Cairo early in the summer, ])a8sed the 
Cataracts during the inundatitm, and advanced without oppo¬ 
sition to New Ddngok, which they found evacuated by the 
Mamelouks, who had retired, some months before, to Shendy. 
Their next step was to advance against the Slieygj^'a, The 
character of “ this interesting jjeople’’ has ah^dy been given by 
Bui-ckhardt, though only from hearsay, yet so fadtldnilj, that 
little remains to be added to w’hat he has said alwut their 
manners and Their literature. Their love of Mberty, and their 
courage to defend it, had not then been put to the proofj as 
their wars with the Mamelouks, .though frequent and of Ibng 
continuance, were never wars of extermination; they were 
only khowB to be good horsemen, and brave arid successful 
soldiers.- „ 

X 

They are. chvided into 'four, or (as we were informed) mjpre 
than four tribes, whose chiefs, however, seem to have been 
nearly Under the government of one of the two Kings, Or 
Maleks, Chowes and Zobey'r, who divided the. force of the 
nation, rind were often at war with each other, but always United 
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in cjiseBibf ctttnmon danger. Malek Chowes is d^soibed to be 
a &t,! divelyj good^empered man, and very &ir Sbeygy'a, 
who are in general jet-black ; be was the more powerftd of the 
twO) and Merawe was the name of his capital and his kingdom. 
Zobeyr was represented as a more violent man; and, siAce a 
great victory obtained by an ancestor, fifty-five years ago, at the 
foot of Dager, over the King of Argo, he had governed the 
southern or lower part of Bar Sheygy'a; the name of his capital 
was Hannech. I'he united force of these two monarchs was about 
ten thousand men, of whcrni more than two thoui^nd were* 
cavalry. 

On his arrival at Bdngola, the Pasha sent them orders to sub¬ 
mit to the jmwer of Mahommed Ali; they expressed themselves 
willing to cultivate their ground and to pay tribute. The Pasha 
then commanded them to prove their sincerity by sending to 
him their arms and their horses. 'They simply repeated their 
former offer. The Pasha replied, that his father had ordered 
liini to make them a nation of Felltiha* instead of a nation of 
warriors, and renewed his demand. They replied, with a 
defiance, “ Either go on your busini^ss, or come and eittadk us 
an^ the Pasha moved Ids troops towards their frontiers. 

The first skirmish seems to have taken place near Old Bdngola, 
when the Pasha and some of his generals, with very few soldiers, 

* of the labounng Arabs of Egypt, and one of reproach among ail 

their free brethren. „ , 
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were anrjHised by a p^y of'Sheygy a, whom tfeey repulsed. I» 
one that succeeded, Abdin Casheff took primer the virgin * 
daughter of one of their chiefs: lie instantly seat her unseen to 
the .Patflia. Tho youtifr Turk commanded the ha}£-n£iked 

to be brought before him; he received her with kindness, and 
asked her some queKstions about her father ; he then ordered her 
to be washed, and splendidly .dressed, changed her ornaments of 
dollars for others of Venetian gold, and sent her, under a strong 
escort, hack to her fatherf. As soon as the chief recognised 
his daughter, and saw how she had been honoured, “ All this is 
well,” said he with impatience, “ but are you still a virgin ?”— 
She assured him tl^t she was; and when he had ascertained the 
truth of this, he withdrew his troops, and swore that he would 
not fight against the man who had spared the virginity of his 
daughter; an act worthy to recorded among those sacrifices 
of public spirit to private feeling, which have ever been con¬ 
demned by philc^phers, and will ever be forgiven by other men. 

f ' 

* The signal for attack among the Sheygy'a, as I believe among other Arab.s, is 
given by a virgin, richly dressed, and seated on a dromedary, who is held sacred 
even by the enemy. 'Rie signal is lilli-iiUidoo, frequently repei^ted. This same 
sound is used by the women, to testify tiieir joy at a festival, or their sorrpw 
funeral. The Greek word oXoXuyr] was similar in sound and in usage. 

t The merit of the action depends almost entirely on the beauty of the I*ddi(iife»6. 
We never imw .her; but if she resemble some of her compatriots,, whom we have 
seen, Ismael Pashs^is as deserving of immortality as Scipio Africanus. But as 
durability of glory depends on the Iiistorian more than on the hero, the virtues of a 
Turik" may despair of being,perpetuated: it was easier even fcari^onae to give 
birth to Scipio than to Livy. 
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This little anecdote was very generally s^ken of, and made a 
great noise in both armies. 

Abopt the same time, in order to intimidate his enemy by so 
wonderful a display of power, the I*ashM ordered an exhibition 
of fireworks. His enemy was less timid, though, perhaps, not 
less ignorant, than he imagined, and on seeing the rockets 
shooting into tlie air, they only nnnarked, “ What, is he come 
to make war against Hejivcn too!” and their courage was con¬ 
firmed by the sight. “ You are come against us,” they used to 
shout from their encampment, “ you are come against us from 
the Nf)rth and from the East and from the West; but we will 
destroy you.” When told by the Ababde, who were escorting 
the Ciders daughter, tliat if tlmy did not submit the Pasha 
would drive them to Sejinaar—“ He mav drive us to the cates 

o 

of the world ; hut we will not submit.” 

Some days after the affair of the virgin, the Pasha, with 
about three hundred men, was encamjxtd three or four miles 
in the Hysert, on the left bank, not far from Korti. He 
was suddenly roused in his tent by shouts of “ Where is the 
I’asha?” He was surrounded by three or four thousand 
Sheygy'a. He sprung on his horse, and rode iij) to Abdin 
CashefF in high spirits, and asked him and the other Generals, 
whethcjr they would fight that day in their p|vn fashion or in 
his ? Abdin answered, that during the many years that he hatl 
been a soldier, he had never fouglit in. any other fashion than 
that of his fieneral. The Pasha then placed the Bedouins and 


o 
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Uie MoggFeb]ffis in feJiro divi^oBS in jBpttnt behina the 

i S^^igh Dar, and behind‘4he lat-l^i^llhdin Caslujff: 
wiUi the camels and baggage he formed a kind * of rear-gu^^ 


and was himself every where., Jde had no cannon with him, 
and was, we were assured, so little prepared for this attack. 


that none of the men hfa<l more than •sixteen rounds of cartridge, 
and many much less. luickily for his life and his glory, the 
arms of his enemies were of a much simpler kind; they have 
e^h two lances, the long Solingen sword, and an oldoiig shield 
of hippopotamus’ or crocodile’s skin; but generally the tormer. 
Some of their leaders wore a coat of mail, covering the head, 
and falling over the shoulders to the middle of the back*. 
A very few bad pistols; but the possession of guns was wnfincal 
to the (’liiefs, and it is a singular jiroof of their attachment to 
the. weapon pf their fathers, that having it always^ in their 
power to be tolerably su])j)hed with tire-amis, and having, in 
their wars with the Manielouks, than whom none knew bett<*r 
how to use them, experienced their fatal cffec^ts, they would 
never condescend to adopt them. 

They are singularly fearless in attack, and ride up to the very 
faces of their enemy with levity and gaiety of heart as to a 
festival, or with joy as if to meet friends from whom they, lujid' 
been long separijJted; they then give the Salam aleikoumr’ 


* We afterwards saw one of tliis kind at Argo, belonging to a relation of the 
Malek, and they are said to be common at Cairo, as the Mamelouks used them. 
They seem, however, though impenetrable by a spear, to be not so by ball. 
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^ Pea^ be with^ou J’■—tbe |)€acetb^ death, which is to attend 
the lance thatf^dstantly follows the s^utatkm: mortal thrusts 
ate given and received, with the words of love u|io|i the lips. 
This contempt of life, this mockery of what is most fearful, is 
peculiar to themselves—the only people to whom arms are play¬ 
things, and war a sport; who amoi% their enemies seek 
nothing but amusement, and in death fear nothing but repose. 

In this case, they had motives enough to increase even their 
natural anA hereditary bravery. They had lived the companion^* 
of their horses, with the lance in their hand: they w^ere to 
resign the former to strangers, and exchange the latter for 
barrows and pruning-knives; and were to drive an ox round 
a sakiei insti^ad of chasing an enemy across the Desert. They 
had many Nubians settled in the country, whom they obliged 
to all the labfnirs of cultivating the gi’ound, and whom they 
treated as greatly their inferiors. They were now called upon 
to perform these labours, which they had been brought up to 
consider as servile, and were to expect no better treatment than 
that which they bad bec'ii accustomed to exercise; they were* 
to fall at ont;e to slavery, hot from libertv merely, but from 
tyranny; and again, besides their prejtidices against white men 
generally, they had particular religious ones against the Osman- 
lies, to whom, in common with Christians, they applied the 
term Dog. , ,* 

Their first attack was irresistible; the Bedouins were driven 
back, and Abdin Casheff advanced from the Opposite angle of 
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the square to support them; while he was engaged, tlie 
Bedouins rallied in his rear, he returned to his post, and they 
charged again. The Moggrebyns had I)een similarly routed 
and rallied. The Sheygy'a, though suffering very severely, 
repeated their attacks, and three times was Abdin Casheff seen 
to charge in person, and throw himself' into the middle of’ the 
enemy; he shot several of them with his own hand, and having 
disarmed one, he drove his own lancet quite through his body. 
The Pasha was giving, in other parts, similar proofs of couiage, 
the only one he could now give of gencralsliip, and the pistol of 
his Highness is said to have been particularly destructive; he 
caught the gaiety t)f his enemies, and rode among thean with a 
laugh. At last, the Sheygy'a, finding that their magic had not 
been able to stop the course of 'furkish balls, and that the 
charms of the enemy were stronger than their own, said, “ that 
(Tod had declared against them,” aiid took to flight. They had 
placed great dependance on those charms, to which their necro¬ 
mancers* had given, for this occasion, peculiar jwwer and 
efficacy ; and their first act after the battle was to put to death 
the, whole race that had thus imposed on their credulity. 

Their cavalry, being much better mounted than their advesr- 
saries, in general escaped, but a great part of the infantry 
massacred. It is, however, universally acknowledged that the 

* The Magicians formed a distinct profession among the Sheygy'a, distinct 
from their Fakirs and their Shieks, and they Hved together in a village near 
Meiiawe, named Shibbah. * 
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Pasha exerted himself to save the flying enemy, and succeeded 
in preserving some, who were of the infantry, and chiefly 
Nubians; inhabitants of that part of Ddngola which was tri¬ 
butary to the Sheygy'a, and attached to their ariny by force, or 
habit, or inclination ; for these Arabs were not disliked by their 
subjtxjts. The Pasha made presents to his prisoners, and 
clothed them, and sent them back to the Sheygy'a with the 
insulting message, not to send Bcraberas against them, but to 
come tlnmiselves; to which they answered, as when yet un¬ 
wounded, “ Either go on your business, or come and attack us.” 
He liad not yet ])assed their mountain barrier, wdiere they had 
been in the habit of routing their invaders. 

it is a singular, though vc;ry certfiin, fact, that the Pasha had 
not one man killed in this action, and only one officer and 
sixteen men wounded, and these, with scarcely any exception, 
in the back—the natural consc(picnce of their manner of 
fighting ; they discharge all their fire-arms, and then retire into 
the rear to re-load, while the second and succeeding ranks are 
firing; when loaded, they iulvance again, and therefore, after 
the first discharge the whole is a scene of confusion. One 
Bedouin received seven lance wounds, not one of which was 
honourable, and recovered of them all; he had been unhorsed 
among the enemy, and lanced while lying on the ground. 

The Sheygy'a left six hundred men on the field of battle, and 
they are now lying where they fell, unburied, in the Desert. 

I am told tliat the dying expression which remained on the 
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faces erf most of them was that of anger rather than of terror, 

and tliat many had expired with a smile on their countenance. 

I have heard of some acts of individual courage performed by 

them during the battle, and wliich are related with admiration 

by the 'I'urks theiyiselves. One Arab, who appears to have 

placed perfect confidenct; in the strength of his charms, after 

receiving live balls, continued lighting and crying out, “ that 
« 

they might fire, but could never hurt himtill he received his 
mortal wound. The exploits of another are ]>articularly cele¬ 
brated by his enemies, who, after being similarly perforated, 
fought till he fell, and died crying “ Where is the Pasha ?" 
Another, also wounded, had lost his horse; how’ever, he found 

■X 

his way to the door of the tent of Selagh Dar, whose groom 
was standing there bitting his master’s charger; the Arab 
disabled the groom, lea})ed on the horse, and gallopped away. 
However, such acts are common in aU battles; nor are they 
more admirable in .savage than in civilized man. Death i.s not 
more terrible in the desert than in the city ; it ought to be less 
so to those who have less to live for. 

li’'et shall 1 be j>ardoiied for mentioning these not uninterest¬ 
ing exertions of human energy. The national existence of the 
Sheygy'a,. and their attempt to preserve it, will either njpver be 
known, or soon forgotten. In a lew years, the next generation, 
perhaps even the present, will be turning the sakies, and 

heaving the water-buckets, like the Felldhs of Egypt; and 

•« 

instead of being the Pasha’s bravest enemies, will only be 
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known as his most active slaves. I'hey will have no place in 
History ; their conquerors, more illiterate than themselves, have 
no writer to preserve their name; for so, they would at least 
descend to ])ost(;rity, as a nation of brave robbers*; and even 
that were better than to be forgotten. 

'fhose who escaped from the battli; of Korti, took refuge in 
some strong stone castles, one of which is built on the site of 
an ancient temple at the foot of M‘. Dager, on the other bank 
of the Nile, 'fheir horses are taught to swum across the river 
it) the broadest parts; they are also trained, by a particular 
jerk of the bridle, to advance by sj)rings instead of any regular 
|>ace, making their, gallop exactly that of an antelope; they 
thus prevent the enemy from aiming with certainty, by the 
uncertainty of their (ovn motion, without impeding the actions 
of their rider, who is accustomed to it. The Pasha pursued 
them to their castles, iu and Ixdiind which wore drawn up to 
receive him these black horsemen of the Desert, darkening (as 
an eye-witness described it,) the side of the mountain; they 
were shouting terribly, and seemed awaiting the attack wuth 
inqmtience. This time, the Pasha thought it more prudent to 
bring some pieces of artillery to bear upon them. A heavy fire 
of shot and shells, which they were equally unable to avoid 
and to avenge, quickly dissipaUxl the ardour of these unhappy 

* “ What are you but a nation of robbers?” said a Turk to them, during some 
negotiation, “Robbers!” was the*indignant reply: “Robbers, then, were we 
born; and robbers wilt we die.” 
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imen^; and they apj^ear to have ded withont making any attempt 
at resistance. Yet even in this case (as we afterwards learnt), 
were their terrors d(>rived from their superstition: a shfcll fell 
into one of the castles, and began rolling and bounding about; 
they colle(ted in nuinbers to look at it, and were much amused 
by its motions, till it burst and W'onnded several; it was then 
that they Hetl, exclaiming, “ that the Spirits ()f Hell were come 
against them, and were too strong for them,” To the* last they 
had no fear of man or his inventions; but, astoundetl by the 
power and novelty of the means employed to destroy tlumi. 
they came to the natural, but hopeless, contiiisioTi, that “ the 
Spirits of Hell were come against them.” Tliey were pursued 
by^ the cavalry and artilh^ry for the whole night: and with what 
effect, we^ hmi afterwards an opjmrtunity of observing. The 
first halt of the army was at the spot where we found it en¬ 
camped, about twelve hours from Djebel Dager. 

' Tn the mean time, the Cavalierc, who is also a poet, had 
already celebrated, in Tuscan rhyme, the glory of the conqueror; 
ami whatever l)e the merit of his composition, it was at least 
a singular incident to have found the Muse of Italy sbiging the 
exploits of a Turk among the mountains of Africa. ^ ^ 

A proof that the Sheygy'a, though beaten, had not cseased 
to 1x3 formidable, is, that this morning, as the Chevalier was 


advancing in his boat, a Httle a-hcad of the main body of the 
Tleet, who were not less th in sixty in number, he saw first‘two, 
and then four, and then two more, of these Arabs, on the right 
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bank, coining down to water their horses at the river-side; he 
turned his boat about, and the whole fleet followed him, and we 
found them drawn up on the left bank, a little above us; his 
boat only, and a few others, being at the island in the rear of 
the rest. 

We were not flattered with the hopes of experiencing any 
kindness at the hands of the Pasha; he hates all Franks (it 
seems), and was determined to have no freemen in his army. 
He had, long ago, and constantly, received information of our 
movements, had expressed himself unfavourably regarding us, 
and intended (it was said) to discourage the attempts of any 
future travellers, by his manner of receiving us. 

^ ^ Among the various pieces of intelligence given us 

yesterday evening by the Greek Demetrio, one unhaj>- 
pily turned out to be true, and that was a prophecy ; he had 
told us, in a savage and almost exulting manner, “ 1 shall have 
to bury a doctor to-night." The invalid was* a Piedmontais, 
named (xentile, who had been many years in the English 
service, and had an Enghsh wife then hving at Calcutta; a man 
of irreproachable character, and by general confession the most 
respectable Christian in the service of the Pasha: he died in the 
course of the night, and the Greek had accomplished his pre¬ 
diction before day-break. 

We left the island rather early, and crossed over to join the 
other boats: this .led to the usual scene of confusion, during 
which our boat had the misfortune to run foul of the commodore. 

p 
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The little veteran seized his stick in his left hand, jumped on 
txjard us, and chased the sailors about, to the great diminution 
of his own dignity, and the unrestrained amusement of all spec¬ 
tators. The scene becomes lively; every stone is a Sheygy'a ; a 
telescojK) of Mr. Hanbury’s is in great request; pistols are clean¬ 
ing and guns firing; the whole presents an animating mixturci of 
good humour and disorder, full of novelty and interest. 

At first our direction was N.; the river is very broad, l)ut 
shallow towards the right bank. In about half a mile some small 
islands began to intervene, but the Nile is navigable on both 
sides of them. M‘. Dager is now on our left; our right side is 
rich and cultivated, but without palms. In about one mile ami 
a half' we passed a village on oui* left, at the foot of Dager, 
and some large buildings, a})parently of stone, near it; these are 
the castles, whence the Sheygy a were di'iven by the mitraille. 
llie country is aU along quite open on the right. In about thret* 
miles Mount Dager ends. Being unabh}, from our weight, to 
cross to the other side, according to orders, we tied our boat for 
the night to the left or east bank, with two or three others, 
though with some supposed danger of an attack; as this bank 
was not so thoroughly depopulated as that opposite, on which 
the Pasha had advanced in person. 

Near the river is a village, almost entirely burnt down, 
and deserted, except by the dogs. In the middle of it 
is one of those large mud fortresses, of which we had never yet 
been able to examine the interior. It is a square of about forty 
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yards, with houses round the inside, though lower than the 
outer wall, which is very tliick, and has stair-cases up to the top. 
In the middle is a court, in the centre of which is a small Square 
building, with little holes in the wall near the top, higher than 
the exterior wall, and near it is a large well, lined with stone; 
the whole building was black with smoke, and every thing com¬ 
bustible ill it had been destroyed. The dhourra, w'hich was just 
ripe, w^as broken down in every direction, and a dead camel w^is 
lying among it. The trees alone preserved their verdure and 
tlujir inhabitants, and we observed many flights of partridges 
crossing over from the mountains opposite. 

A low bank projected into the water about tw’o hundred yards 
iK'fore our boat; returning to breakfast, J. observed a number of 
soldiers collet'ted on the bank, and went that way to see what had 
brought them together. They had already left the spot when 1 
arrived, and found tliere a dead body, just w^ashed to shore, but 
still in the water. Its back was upw^ards, the head a little 
deeper, yet still partly out of w'^aler, and “ heaving with the 
heaving billowthough, as the face w'as downwards, and thi' 
motion rather sideways, in tlie direction of the waves that occia- 
sioned it, the reality did not correspond to the idea one is apt 
to form from the poet's description. The arms were bent at the 
elbow, and advanced exactly as in the act of swimming; and as 
the motion of the water kept them also moving, the cofjise had 
tlie apjiearance of a person always swimming and never ad¬ 
vancing; the neck was gree;n, and tiie head and body much 
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swelled and almost white, appearing as if they had been covered 
with a black skin, which in most parts had been washed off; ino 
hair was left on the head, the legs were under water, and the 
sheath of the small *knife worn on the left arm still remained 
there, though the soldiers had taken out the knife; the usual 
rope was round the waist. The men whom I had met had come 
with the intention of burying the body ; but finding that he was 
an enemy (for even in that state they pi'etended to be able to 
distinguish him from the Arabs in the Pasha’s services), they left 
liim to his fate; his fate was hot doubtftil, for the hawks and the 
vultures were already wheeling about at no great distance. We 
returned to the boat, and sent our servants with instruments to 
drag him on shore, and dig a gmve in the sand, and soon after¬ 
wards went back oursedves to place him there. We found him 
(extended on the hank, motionless now, and fated to move no 
nw)re; lifeless and not to l>e re-animated, and lieyond the power 
of imagination; he was become an object merely of horror, which 
but for one ieeling and one reflection, would have been disgust: 
the nose and lips had been worn away by the friertion of the 
' water, the upptir jaw was driven in much witliin the under, and 
exposure to the sun had almost instantly changed tlie colour of 
the whole body to a deep red. The legs were tliin, and not 
swelled like the rest of the body ; the right miifch l)ent at the 
knee, and the left stretched out; there was no visible wound; 
he had been killed by a ball, or more probably drowned in an 
attempt to swim across the river.. We were prpeeeding to lay 
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him in the hole already dug for liim, when the soldiers interfered, 
and same words being exchanged, they pleaded, “ that their 
allegiance to the Sultan obliged them to leave aD /ws enemies 
unburied, and swore they would do the same, were the corpse 
lying before them that of Mahommed Ali himself*.’* We 
desist, and return to the boat, determined to execute our inten¬ 
tion after dark; the vultures soon discover, and approach, and 
hover about, and abght near him; and T observed one, the hun¬ 
griest or boldest among them, who walked round and then quite 
close to the unprotected corpse, but seemed restrained by some- 
sort of fear from touching it; and (rontinued for two or three 
hours, apparently desiring and hesitating, without daring to com¬ 
mence its unholy feast: the dogs, who were living almost wild 
among the dliourra, also c^me near, but shewed the same un¬ 
willingness to begin a reved on what had so lately been man. 
May it be, that the human figure, even thus deformed and fallen 
from its glory, continued to inspire these animals with a part at 
least of the resjKict they had felt for it when upright and 
breatliing ? or is there a superstition or a rehgion*, common in 
some degree to all the brutes of creation, which awes their 
approach to the image of their Creator, however degraded and 
corrupted ? Towards dusk a vulture alighted on the body ; he 
wi^ quickly di^laced by a rifle-shot, and soon afterwards a boat 

* Tliere are stories of the wildest animals having Vjeen awed by the steady regard 
of man—their attack, perhaps, is only to be feared when they are infuriated by 
hunger, or confinement, or provocation. 
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passed with a Cadi or Judge (a Turk) on board. He orders two 
men to bury the corpse. They answer, “ It is an enemy.”— 
“ And does the Koran teach you not to bury an enemy ? for the 
future read the Koran Ijefore you pray: go and bury the body!” 
and the order was ol)eved. 

There was another village, about a mile higher up, still largei' 
than this, and in the same state of desolation ; some mats anil 
bedsteads were found there, and a number of quotations froin 
the Koran on wood and tile, and two inscri})tionSj, both well 
written on paper, left over the doors, and pur])orting ‘ that the 

inhabitants had been driven away by l()rce, by unholy people. 

*1' 

and not under the protection of Cod.’ 

This depopulation of huts and cottages, that marks the 
course of war through a poor country, presents a spectacle 
])erha})s more deeply afflicting than the destruction of cities or 
of palaces. Simplicity of houses and manufactures is connected 
in our ideas with simplicity of manners, with, ignorance and 
with innocence: such a ])eople may have much to move bene¬ 
volence or even pity, but can possess nothing to excite envy or 
rajiacity; the thirst of plunder becomes almost an excuse for 
hostile depredation, when compared with the fury of tliat 
invader against whom poverty is no protection. 

^ Yesterday evening w^e contrived in two hours to 

perform the lalmur of crossing the river, after a for- 
ttinate rencontre with some peasants, who were returning with 
their oxen into Dongola. The oxen were killed, and, in entire 
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dearth of other provision!!i, immediately eaten; the life of t lu¬ 
men was spared, and they proceeded, upon the whole well 
satisfied with their adventure. 

The country on this (the right) bank was as deserted as on 
the other, except that in a village near, there remained one old 
woman, who had refused to leave her cottage with the rest, 
and stayed to perish with it; she rejects offers of sustenance, 
and talks hghtly of death. The women seem generally to have 
shared the courage of their husbands and fathers. “ Are you 
not afraid of the soldiers ?” said our servants to some of those 
coiiiined at tlie island below: “ AVliy should we fear the sol¬ 
di (?r,s T answered one of them; “ Can they do more than kill 
us ?” A quantity of plaited hair was found in one of the 
cottages, cut off, no doubt, by some widow, on lu;aring the 
death of her husband, before she fled. 

IVe observed some of the sailors, who hap])ened to have lost or 
worn out the very simple vestment wliich is considered necessary 
in this country, su})p1y its place by a cincture of acacia leaves 
attached to the Cord worn round the waist; a very primitive^ 
covering, though less effectual than the original fig-leaf. 

* Itardly less simple, tliough more singular, means were employed for tlie Rame 
purpose by the ancient inhabitants of these countries. See Diodo;:. Sic., lib. iii. 
sect. 7.: T<V£«; Ss toJv irpo^araiv Tag oupag axoxoTravres ex rtov oinSsv xaXwr- 
Toy<rj 8/a rwrwv ra, xa^aTcep atm rauTTjv Tr^oS’aXojU.svoi ‘ svtoj 8s 

;^pd»)«rei» raig topoug rmv xrrjvdiv ' e«r( 8’ oi irept^w/xaari fie^p) to gsVov ffcofia 
xa^ds-ToyTi, ex riov rpi-)(tov TrX^xovTey. Which is confinned by Strabo, lib. 16’, 
in his account of the manners of the Ethiopians 
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A soldier brought iu a cplftml wild-goose, winch he had just 
shot with l)aU, and presented it to us: it had the breast grey^ 
the belly white, the tail black, the back a speckled brown, and 
Uie head and upper part of the neck a deep brown, and was 
larger by a third than any one I ever saw in any.country. The 
side of M‘. Dager and the stony ground near it abounds with 
partridges, whicli come down in coveys of forty or fifty together 
to the river to drink ; they fly high with much (jhattering and 
noise, and are very difficult to approach. 

In the course of the day, some of our party made an excur- 
.sion to the mountains, and found .there a village full ol’ old 
women and children ; their, attention was excited by the cries 
of one of the latter from among the dhourra ; they went to the 
spot, and succeeded in rescuing a little girl of ten or eleven 
years old from the violence of four men, the most active of 
vrhom was our friend, the donor of the wild goose. They ask a 
little boy after his father: “ He is dead.” He utteretl the words 
merthanically, as if liardly knowing their meaning. A child 
cjomes to them, pleading her extreme youtli, and claims to l)e 
spared and protected. How far such claims were allowed by 
the other Christians in the army, appears from an anecdote we 
heard to-day. There was a little l)oy, who had a verj' young 
colt, all that he inherited at the death of his father, and whicli 
even the soldiers had left him; Hemetrio, the Greek already 
ijlientioned, passed soon afterw'^^ards, on his return from the 
camp, whither he had bt^en carrying the news of Gentile’s d^ath: 
to complete his triumpli over humanity, he seized the colt, beat 
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its little owner, and returned to his master glorying in his 
victory and his spoil. 

His master nns the Signor Protomedieo, who having also come 
to the rear on account of the same event, paid us a visit in the 
evening. His object was ('vidently to become acquainted with 
our wishes and intentions; and this, like all greatly cunning men, 
he endeavoured to attain indirectly. It is most amusing to 
obsc'rve liow inuch time and ingenuity are often employed by the 
tortuous mind of a Greek to arrive at a conclusion, which an 
answer to a simjile fpiestion would give him much more surely : 
wliat a complicated machine he erects to fathom a rivulet; and 
boAv vain he is, if he succeed! However, he was extrcmelv 
civil, made us some very trifling, though acceptable, presents, 
and promised to send down horses for us from the army; his 
manners are c'xtrtmiely smooth, and his beha\'iour, and even 
appeafame, upon the whole, prepossessing. 

The P(^rsian found one of the Sheygv'a shields, and 
Dec. 11. ^ ^ > 

sold it to us: it is almut four feet long and one foot 
and a half broad, of hijipopotamus’s skin ; it w'as completely 
hatiked with sabre-cuts, and a ball had passed through the middle. 
An immense crocodile, apparently fifty or sixty feet in length, lay 
oh a bank near the other side all the afternoon ; our rifle would 
not reach so far, and the report did not even disturb him, and, 
there were no means of approaching nearer. We were detained here 
ail diiy by the dilatoriness of some of the other boats, who car^e 
up in the evening, and whose Beisses furnished the Commodore 
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with an hour or two of exerdsei Wo heard the blow$ of his 
aabhoot very distinctly in our boat, though nearly a quarter of 
to windward of the flag-ship. 

Keturning to the boat, after the execution of a can^ 
nibal vulture, we found our part of it occupied by three 
very important Turkish-looking men, one of whom* saluted us in 
English. They proved to be an Italian and two America,ns; 
the former, named Kossignoli, was a physician on the staff, and 
the others were renegades; the more consequential of the two 
is named Mahommed Effendi—it is said, that he is of a good 
family*, and that after deliberately weighing, with aU the advan¬ 
tages of education, the merits of the two religions, he declared in 
favour of the Mahometan. He then wrote a book, to prove to 
all the Christian world how well he had decidetl, and of which 
he j^eatly wishes, we were assured, to obtain the publication in 
England. He was now an officer of artillery in the Pasha's 
service; be is a pale, delicate-looking man, of above thirty, and 
has been successful in acquiring the grave and calm look of the 
Turks, and the slow motion of the head and roll of the eyes. 
Two other Americans fcdlowed his example, and also (to use 


* We afterwards learnt, from one of his Cellow-countrymen, that he is a native 
of Boston, son of a merchant, and educated a Protestant. Since then, besides 
iSeing for some time a Jew, he has adopted in succession nearly all the opinions 
^lat divide the Clmstian world. He is now an orthodox Mahometan; and, ahoidd 
he survive this ^expedition, will, of course, turn Wahabee. He ■will, nesit offer fis 
adorations to Vishnou, and to Fo; and after making tlie tour of the world and its 
rekgieiti, wdl be contented to die an Atheist. ‘ h 
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the orthodox expression) “ Me turban” and they have since 
been heard to express their reopentance of an act jjerfornied (as 
they say) at his persuasion. Of their conversion, or rather, 
transformation, (and it seems to have been almost miraculous,) 
I can give no better account than by a literal translation of one 
I rec^eived from an eye-witness: « One day, at Cairo, I saw pass 
by two Americans, dressed like common sailors (which they 
were) in a blue jacket and trowsers; and then, for eight or ten 
days, I saw no more of them. After that interval, I observe 
them again, dressed in red, with a white turban on, and I say, 
‘ What thing is this?’ (Che cos’ questo?) and I am told, that 
tliey have made Turks of themselves ; and since, it seems, they 
have also made gentlemen of themselves.” One of these was 
our third visitor. It is, perhaps, unjust to suspect that the 
principal object of their visit was curiosity to know on what 

service we were employed by the Pasha ; supposing, as they did 

> 

very naturally, that it was not a voyage of mere pleasure, that 
We w’ere making to such a place, and at such a time. Amiro 
ha4 before met us under the same impressions, except that he 
was led by his own pursuits to snspect us of being* professed 
antiquarians, as the Americans did, no doubt, of being very able 
engineers. Their apparent, and perhaps only, motive for being 
at' some trouble to see us, was highly honourable to their 
humanity. They had, as they fancied, very strong reasons to 
believe that Gentile had been poisoned, and that Demetrio had 
administered the drugs, at the instance of the Protomedioo, 
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who intended thereby to escape the payment of eight thousand 
jwastres, which he owed the deceased. I'hey talked of the 
Protomedico’*s general character, and mentioned a similar ^t, 
which he had notoriously committed at C'airo, by the hand of 
the very black who had so lately been our fellow-traveller ; and, 
in short, wore more successful in proving him (rapable of such 
crimes, than guilty of this; for it appears that Gentile’s com¬ 
plaint (whatever may have been the clause of it) was a dysc^nterj’ 
of some w'coks’ standing, and that there were no marks of 
poison to be discovered on the body. I’heir conviction, how- 
ever, that such had been his fate, was very strong, and, as it ap¬ 
peared to us, principally founded on extremely sliglit, though very 
singular, grounds. During the last hours of the sick man’s life, 
Demetrio was observed to be particularly pressing to obtain 
from him his pardon: pardon for what? Kow, 1 know not 
whether it be one of the tenets of the Greek (fmrch, but 1 
have been often assured that it is a general belief among that 
worthy people’:, that the pardon of the dying victim ensures the 
mercy of God to the murderer, who thus whitewashed, without 
fear, and therefore without remorse, buries the cor]:)se, and goe» 
off* with a light heart, to the repetition, perhaps, of so simple an 
act. Demetrio did ultimately obtain this pardon, and was 
observcjd to be in peculiarly high spirits ever after. Be the feet 
of the murder as it may, their object was to securtj the payment 
of the eight thousand piastres to the widow, our own country¬ 
woman, and tliis the British Consul was to efiect (as they hoped) 
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by our information. Unwilling to trust our memory on the 
details of a matter of so much importance, we l)egged them to 
make a written statement of the whole afiair, wliich wj pro¬ 
mised to deliver to the Consul, llossignoli spoke the most 
and with the most warmth; though the others were not with¬ 
out anxiety al)out (in act of humanity, in the performance of 
whicli they had no visible interest whatever. 

Our visitors had walked three hours to find our b[)at, and, np 
doubt, ex})ect(Hl to be regaled with a hearty EngUsh breakfast. 
Now we had long lived, from day to day, on what fortune 
brought us, even the (^.oinmodore’s rice having been some time 
finished; and it liaj)pened that morning, that two small bits of 
bread formed our whole stock of provision, one of which they 
had devoureil at the moment of entering the boat. Two of our 
servants were out foraging. We fairly confessed our situation 
to them ; and after staying about two hours, they took their 
leave. Presently tht^ foragers returned unsuccessful, and the 
remaining morsel of bread furnished us with our temperate rejiast. 
This is mentioned, only Ixjcause we heard, afterwards, that 
Mahommed Effendi had complained severely of our reception 
of him. Now it is difficult to say what reception a renegade 
has a right to expect from those whose rtJigion he has deserted. 

We offered Mm neither insult nor reproach ; did he expect 

* 

Cordiality and friemkship ? or was it in the presence of the 
corpses left to rot on the face of the earth by those whose 
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faith he had from eonvictioa embraced, that he thought iis 
Idcety; to respect liim and his faith? 

We were, it is true, alike natives of a distant land, we spp^s^ 

‘ the same^language,and were in the country of a common enemy,; 
but the nature of crimes is not changed by the siiu that burns, 
or the deserts that surround you; nor can any circumstances ol‘ 
hardship, difficulty, or danger, alter the feeling with wliich you 
approach an ^apostate. And yet it must be confessed, that, to 
the disgrace of the Christians resident in the East, renega<les are, 
in general^ much less despised by them than by the Turks them¬ 
selves*. 

Our servants, in their expedition into the village, found only 
an old woman alive, with her ears off. The Pasha buys 
human ears at fifty piastres a-piece, which leads to a thousand 
unnecessary cruelties, and barbarizes the system of warfare; but 
enables his highness to collect a large stock of ears, whidi he 
sends down to his father as proofs of Iris successes. The shore is 
putrid, and tlie air tainted, by the carcases of oxen, sheep, goats, 
camels, and men. The latter, in particular, are found eveiy fifty 
yards, scattered along the road'and among the corn; some in an 
attempt to reach the Nile, and escape by swimming, have been 
overtaken on the bank, and there killed; others are found with 

* These men, in the army, are called, ‘^the English,” from‘the language tliey 
are supposed to speak; the name of America is not yet known so far. I am proud 
to add my belief that there is only one British renegade in Egypt, , 
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their oxen* in the sakies, where they had been labouring together; 
some near the houses they probably inhabited. Those 1 saw 
were generally lying on their back, the legs apart, the knees 
bent, the body and neck much bloated, horribly offensive to the 
smell, and of the colour and stiffness of the earth on which they 
were rotting. Many were so placed as to be hardly distinguishable 
from it, and we often mistook for a lump of mud what was, in 
fict, nothing better. The arms were in different positions, but, 
in general, one was on the breast, and the other often under the 
neck. They w^ere of all ages ; the older ones, and there were 
many with white beards, had something like a grin, of ferocity or 
agony, on their faces; the younger, among whom was one boy 
of fourteen or fifteen, looked very placid, as if they had parted 
with life more easily. Eeyond this I can conceive little variety 
of expression on the countenam^s of the dead. On the face» 
which the eye has ceased to animate, the grin of indignation, or 
contempt, or even joy, can differ but little from that of anguish; 
and the calmness of resignation, or fearlessness, or innocence, or 
despair, will be nearly the same—of those that I saw, the mouths 

* A great ni^ber of oxen were lying dead all along the water’s edge; either 
because, when left at liberty, they gorged themselves with dhourra, and then drank 
tin they died, or because, terrified by the fire and tumult, they ran into the water, 
and were unable to extricate their feet from tlie mud. It. is not supposed that tliey 
were killed either by the Sheygy'a or the soldiers; the former had no time even to 
save themselves, and as to the latter, I never heard that the Pasha gave any reward * 
for the ears of an ox. 
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were all open, and of most tlie dying expression (if ever distin¬ 
guishable) was now rotted away, as they had been dead seven or 
eight days. They had died all kinds of deaths; one had been 
hanged, and the chord, a very thin oiu', was still about his neck, 
and liis eyes starting from his head; one had his arm broken, and 
the same, a very fine young man, had a large scar on his face, 
received no doubt in some former war; the boy had a sabre-cut 
on the neck, and his head was nearly severed from his body ; 
some had their dust-coloured cloaks on, some only the covering 
round the waist, and that generally disjdaced, and others were 
quite naked: the clear red colour of the flesh of those bodies 
that had been most exposed to the sun, cJear as if transparent, 
had an effect indescribably horrible. Those whom the birds and 
beasts had begun to devour (who m proj^ortion to the whole 
number were very fcwv), were attacked almost exclusively in the 
wrist and the arm below the elbow, and perhaps the eyes, which, 
from that cause, or putrefaction, were gone in almost every 
instance. I saw no body of a woman or child, and am unwilling 
to believe an assurance we received, that many of both had been 
massacred. In the midst of the con tern j)lation of such a spec¬ 
tacle, we met a trembling shrivelled old woman, carrying some¬ 
thing on her head, who told us, as intelligibly as her agitation 
allowed her, that the Pasha had made peace wuth the Sheygy'a, and 
that multitudes of people were coming down this way. She was 
not mairucd or wounded, but such a jncture of human deformity 
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as I never saw living. The presenee of such a being, moving 
like an evil "spirit among the dead, comj)leted a scene already too 
horrible *. 

The pkiee where we had passed our last two days was nearly 
o])posTtc the end of a small island; two miles above begins 
another, and contimu's about two miles moi*e; a large bank pro¬ 
jects from the right side towards it, and tlu* Nile is in general very 
shallow. Two high green islets succeed, where the river widens 
on one side, and in about five miles we sto])ped again opposite 
the end of another island. Both hanks are rich and well culti¬ 
vated, full of villages, with old castles in the destnl behind; one 
near this ])la('e the troo])s found quite full of dates, which by the 
order of the Tasha they burned. A shield of crocodile-skin, but 
not iinj)enetrable by hall,, was found to-day, and fell into our 
possession. 

I never saw the Nile so smooth and beautiful as in this 
country; it is like a succession of lakes, ornamented by green 
islands, and surrounded by verdure—this may be fancy, and that 
the mind, disgusted by the fury of man, takes refuge in the 
tranquillity of nature; and is more dis])osed to the admiration of 
inanimate things, as it is shocked by the crimes and the miseries 
of the things that live. 

* Giovanni was sick wlienever he weal on shore, and one of the soldiers was 

* ^ 

actually taken .so ill, while walking over the held, as to ie(|n!rc support to returt) fti 
his boat—an Albanian, too, and probably not uiHiccustomed to scenes of carnage. 

R 
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It Dec. 13 . 


The island is about two miles and a half lone; in a 


village opposite to the end of it ve found a* few women 
and children, with their cattle, 'riiey were sitting close together, 
in a cluster, by the side of a ruined house, and they tell us, 
they have no fear, as they are under the proU^ction of Chid and 
the Pashathough their trembling ’ooks were far from contii in- 
ing their words. Two of the women were ^ oung, and one ex¬ 
tremely pretty*; some of the eliildren were beautiful; they really 
were without fear; ^hey werr* pleased with the dresses and arms 
of the soldier.s, and smiled ignorantly on the destroyers of tlieir 
fathers. Little ? otice was taken of them; but while somt* of the 
soldiers aie attentive to their mothers and sisters, v. e observe our 


friend the Infidel in the act of carrying off' a large slieep, of 
which (to the disgrace of our weak and hungry nature) we after¬ 
wards accejited a considerfible ])ortion. 

Near the end of the island the right bank hecomes h^ss fertile, 
and the cultivation narrower, which from Mount Dagt'r thus far 
has varied from one and a half to two miles, and not one spot ol‘ 
good soil appears to have been neglected. About one mile and a half 
beyond, the .sandstone rocks come down to the river, and extend 


* The Sheygy'a (as 1 have already mentioned) are black—a clear, glossy, jet- 
blacb, which appeared, to my then unprejudiced eyes, to be the finest colour that 
could be selecited for a human being. They are distinguished in every respect from 
Negroes, by the hrighUms of their colour, by tbeir hair, and the regularity of tlieir 
features; by the mild and dewy lustre of their eyes, and by the softness of tlieir 
touch, in which last respect they yield not to Europeans. 
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i>n(' luindred and fiiYy yards: there* are two rocky hills close by 
the* shore with ?‘aiiK‘d niiid castles on them, and some higluT 
>tony hills hehitid ; on the top of* one of which were some ynles 
of stones, like tlie piLea of the W(‘stmoreland mountains. The* 
cultivation is not interrupted for above two hundred yards. In 
an ('xcursion among iIk's»> rocks. Yir. Hanliury found a very large 
old castle of mixeci stone oh! mud. ol' about one liundred yards 
square : tlie walls are thirty feet thick, and are flanked by si'veral 
towers. He also visited a moo modern fortress, said to have 
iH'longed to .Malek ( iiowcs: tlie doos is r(*iuarkablv thick and 
strong, and h;is two iron liars on ;iie outside crossing each other 
at right 'ugles. Withiu ^’.as •> p-art of that king's distilling appa 
ratus, and some dates in a slate of fermentation ; great (juantilit's 
"f w rit ten papers wane lying all about the rooms. Near one of 
these easiles was 1‘ound a living man, willi a hall in his jaw, and 
his ears eut off. 

W(* weia :irrrved about two mih's above the island, wlu'n some 
dromeda; s met us, st'ut down for us l>y the Protomedieo; and 
we soon took l(‘ave of‘ llu* t ommodore and our other fiiends, and 
mounted. In a (piarter of an hour we eniiaa'd Kadj{*l)a. a large 
castled town, now iitu*r!) deserted by all its human inhabitants. 
In two hours inorc* wv came to tin* rivi'r again, at a roeky plaxx*. 
and where* the cultivation, for a little distance, is very narrow. 
Here are some* s cry fine* anel eiiriously sluqied rocks, w ith valle*ys 
among them, anel houses in the valleys. Here* are no aiitiepiities. 
but all with whom we conversed confirmed the aex'oiints wi* had 
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so often received, of the men and monsters of stone to be seen 
at Djebel el Berkel, the name of the mountain at whose foot tlie 
army was encamj)ed. 

We met at intervals a number of families rc'tiiniiujDf, by tlie 
Pasha’s ])ermi.ssion, to tlua'i’ villages: a grt‘at mixture of animals 
of all ages formed tliese intert'sting jjartit's, on their way to bury 
the corpses of their friends. There were old men suj>])ort(‘d by 
their daughters, and close by them lour or live cbildi’en, stark- 
naked, mounted on an ass ; others were riding on cows, 'fhere 
was as great a variety in their countenances ; some looked care¬ 
less and happy, as if satisfied with the knowledge that they were 
returning in safety to their homes, and ignorant of the desolation 
that awaited them there; others had the aj)})earance of extreme 
miserv, as if they were ashamed to have survived the massacre of 
their friends, and the devastation of their country. Vmongtbe 
latter, at a little distance from her party, I observed a young 
woman, in w'liose countenance, besidc*s great lieauty, there was 
something so })eculiarly expressive, that 1 desired my servant to 
salute and address her : he asked her winne she was going. There 


was a natural dignity and j)ride in her manner, too deep either 
to be CK)unterf cited or described, as she answered, “ I am going to 
inhabit the house of the Pasha.” She spoke with hesitation, as 
if she would willingly have expressed herself otherwise, but the 
house of her ancestors she dared not call that, which was in the pos¬ 
session of an enemy—the house of h(‘r husband she would gladly 
have said, but he was dead. She passed on and joined her party. 
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Ill one hour more wc came at last to the city of Malek 
Cliowes, IMerawe ; it is similarly built, but much larger, than 
Kiidjeba. It was now nearly dark, and in passing through its 
long and gloomy streets, between the thick mud-walls, we w’eri* 
assaidted by multitudes of half-starved dogs, wliose howling in the 
alisence of all other sound, and whose adherence to the habita¬ 
tions which their masters had deserted, increased the dreariness, 
if not thc^ sohtude, of the place. Our guides here desire us to 
keej) close togetlu'r, and we advance ibr nearly an hour towards 
Djebel (;1 Ilerkel, whose outlines are visible in the moonlight. 
At such an hour as this, and under such (ircumstances, we would 
willingly have made our first visit to the Sacred Hock, which we 
had long hojied was to be the reward, and jierhaps the termina¬ 
tion, of our labours. We approached near enough to see some of 
its fragments and jirqjections, which by the uncertain light we 
mistook for columns and colossi; but all nearer examination was 
])reventcd by our guides, who obliged us to avoid the mountain, 
as well as the trees by tlu; river side; as two soldiers had been 
murdered two nights ago by some of the natives, concealed 
there for purposes of plunder or revenge, and who might still 
be hid among the caverns of the rock. We thi'refore steered a 
middle <;ourse, and soon after heard the cannon from the camp, 
which wc entered by the quarter of the Ababde, in five hours 
and a quarter from our leaving the boat. The distance is 
about sixteen miles in a N.N.E. direction. 

We found the land universally rich and well cultivated, and 
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nf)where more so than near the cjimp, where the water from the 
sakies is frequently distributed by four (;hannels, side by side, gene¬ 
rally elevated by woodwork or stones, as neatly put together as 
in Kg>pt. 

The Frotomedico had ];)repared a tolerable mud eottfige for us, 
and incense to perfume it, while suppc^r was preparing; he r(i- 
ceived us with politeness, and assured us that the l^isha, was anxious 
to set' us. We were sorry, howt'ver. to learn that Abdin Casheff 
to whom we intended to have paid t)ur first res})ects, was en- 
(;amped on the other side of the river, a lew miles in the rear of 
the Pasha. 

An incident had just happened strongly characte)-isti(; of un¬ 
civilized warfare, the course of wliich is usually marked by a mix¬ 
ture of the extremes of generosity and barbarity. The remains 
of the Sheygy a, still strong in cavalry, were stationed about a 
day’s march higher up the river than the Pasha ; and this morn¬ 
ing the son of Mahk Chowes arriA’ed at the camp with an escort 
of a hundred men, and a present of five horses, craving his high¬ 
ness’s permission to remain there till such time as he should be 

cured by the physicians of a wound which he received in the late 

• 

battles. The Pasha promised him all possible attention, and 
desired the escort to assure his father, that, when restored to 
health, he should be sent back to fight again, llie young prince 
was a short stout lad of about sixteen, in apj)earance and dress 
like his father’s meanest sulrjects, and only to be distinguished from 
them by some ornaments on the hilt of his sword. Ilis wound w^as 
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in the foot, and not severe; but the Sheygy'a have no method of 
curing gun-shot wounds. One or two bodies were found of men 
who licul forced tow or rag into them, to prevent bleeding to 
death ; the blood had found its w^ay out at the mouth and nose, 
and even at the (;yes, and thus had they only changed the manner 
of their death, and taken pains to procure one more painful, and 
not less certain. 


Ha})pening to go out late at night, to breathe a little fresh 
air in the court Ix^fore the door, 1 heard, to my unspeakable 
surprise, some people in a neighbouring hut surging and playing 
God save the King!” In the heart of Africa, in the centre 
of a Mahometan army, surrounded by Turks and Greeks, and 
slaves and renegades, to hear the song of my country; and thus, 
and so suddeidy, to be rejiiinded of tlie land wliich contains 
all that is most dear to myst;lfj all that is most noble in the 
world—I coidd only lean and listen by the soft moonlight, till 
the rude minstrelsey was finished, and then retire, with the 


consolation that to-day at least had not been lost to happiness. 

The Pasha being on the other side of the river, and 

Dec. 14 . ^ ’ 

the Defter Dar commanding on tliis, it was necessary 
(as the doctor assured us)'to begin by paying a visit to him. 
He went himself to present us and interjrret for us. The 
Deftar Dar is a proud-lookiiig and rather handsome 'young 
Turk, and we found him sitting in a small tent, much crowded, 
notwithstanding the heat of the day. He received us in¬ 
differently enough, and without paying us any attention began 
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a conversation with the doctor in Turkish, which it was easy 
tp discover was of no very friendly nature; and though no 
indecent anger was shewn, it soon became a very warm dispute. 
Ignorant of the language, we were much interestetl in observing 
the countenances of the disputants ; and never was there a finer 
contrast than that formed by the chaiigeable, flexible, moving 
features and small cunning eyes of the* Greek, with the gravity 
and composure and dignity of the 'Furk, whose natural violence of 
temper was oidy b(;traycd by his eye; you saw, in this contrast, 
the chara(‘.ters of the master and the slave. We afterwards learnt 
that the quarrel was about the very camels which had brought 
us to the camj). I’he Greeks had told us a boasting story, that 
on their return to the camp, the night after the Protomedico's 
visit to us, th<‘y had fallen in with a large j)arty of natives 
among the corn-fields, loading their camels with dhourra, to bc' 
carried to the enemy ; that thc'y had charged and routed them, 
and taken six camtis and three or fouf men ; that they had 
presented the s])oils to the l^asha, and his Highness h;id released 
the* men, and given the (iamels to the warriors who had so 
gallantly taken them, liiis very morning, while standing near 
our quarters, I was saluted by an.ujmight, grey-bearded old 
native, w'ho, in a respectful, but determined, manner, seemed to 
be making some request to me. I was going to call for an inter¬ 
preter, when Demetrip appeared with a large stick in his hand, 
severely beat the old man, and turned him out of the court-yard. 
The noble Arab bore this chastisement haughtily, and with the 
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air of a person more accustomed to command than to obey. It 
proved that lie was the owner of the camels, and that he then 
went to the Deftar Dar, to reclaim them, which led, first to the 
dispute between him and tlie doctor, and afterwards to tlu' 
restitution of the camels (whose seizure was proved to have 
been an indefensible act of robbery), to the honour of Turkish 
justice. 

As we were not more coui'teously treated by the Head- 
Treasurer, afl,t*r the disjiute, than we had been before it, we 
soon took oui* leave. lie is said to be a man of no family, and 
little eslimati<)ii at (kiiro, and to have been raised by some 
fortunate! cireaimslances to the high situation that he holds here. 

A\"e spent tlu! iK*xt three or four hours more pleasantly, in a 
visit to Djebel el llerkt‘1, returned to an early dinner, and set 
off* to see the Paslia in the evening. A very small eoiintry boat, 
containing nineteen passmigers, conveyed us to the island oppo¬ 
site, which is chielly a long bank named Nain, and hence we 
were transferred to tlu? other side in the Pasha's own cangee, 
which was obliged, in the want of all lighter craft, to act as 
a ferry-boat. After waiting a short time in a small tent near, 
that served for an antechamber to the jilace of audience, we 
were admitted to his Highness. We were presented by the 
Protomedico, who acted as interpreter, standing all the time. 
The Pasha made us sit on the same sofa with himself, and 
began by desiring us to put ourselves at oiu* ease and arrange 
ourselves in the European manner. 
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.The conversation commenced, of course, witli compliments 
to the Paslia on his victories, his humanity, and his courage, 
and this subject gradually led to a compari.son of European with 
Turkish warfare; the numbers generally engaged in the former 
rather coiifounded»him, and it would liave been difficult to per¬ 
suade him that his own l)attles were at all comparable to those 
of Najioleon. He asked some .sensible (juestions, and had an 
evident desire to bti w ell informed on European j)olitics ; and 

it 

tlii.s he will find extremely difficult, as he can scarcely jjropose 
any question to which he will receive the same answer from the 
natives of different kingdoms. 

lie had l)een assured by the Americans, that if lluonaparte 
could effect his es(?ape to their country, he would have little 
difficulty in regaining all his j)ower; and by some other person 
(probably an Austrian), that all the subjects of all European 
governments were perfectly free. He imjuired about Ah Pasha 
of Albania, whose success against the Porte he evidently de¬ 
sired, and expressed surprise that tlu* English did not as.sist him. 
A reported war between the Swedes and Algerines also inte¬ 
rested him; he was acquainted with the position of Sweden, 
and tolerably well master of the geography of Europe. But 
the subject on which he entered most warmly was the mihtary 
force and power of Russia (a subject afterwards introduced to 
us by Alxlin CashelF also), and he asked us why the Congress 
had allowed it to be so materially increased ? AVe had not an¬ 
swered this question, when his private secretary desired an 
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audience, and so we.look our leave. We were with him above 
two hours, and but for this interni[)tion, sliould probtibly have 
remained much longer, as he seemed not at all tired of the 
conversation, which lu' had sup])orted with great readiness and 
interest. His manner is much against him, and by a defect in 
the roof of his mouth, his articnilation is extremely impeded, and 
his language becomes a succession of discordant sounds, the 
singular eff'ect of which, on a jH^rson not understanding them, 
is much increased by tlu* rapidity of his utterance. He wears 
no turban, and only a I’cd caj) turned up with yellow^ with a 
gold cord round it—a deviation from "I’urkish fashions, which 
by no means increases the dignity of his appearance. 

^ Wa‘ set oft* early to visit Abdin (’asheft! and l>eing 

assured that Ave could cross the river opposite to his 
encampment, we went down on dromedaries on this side. The 
doctor sent to guide us, as lu' had ])romised, a faithful servant of 
his own; and our surprise may be conceived, when, in the 
person of this confidential attendant, we recognised our former 
fellow-traveller, tlie black slave, whom we had so justly dis¬ 
missed from our society, and left running towards the Desert 
with a boat's crew after him. It appears that he had outrun 
his pursuers, and afterwards obtained a passage in one of the 
boats in the same fleet with ourselves; he was long ignorant 
that we were so near him, till it happened, one meagre 
day, that the dog Anubis, making a tour in cpiest of food, 
boarded his bt)at, and was instantly recognised by him. He 
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left the fleet the same evening, and going forward on foot, 
reached the camp three days l^efore ns. Jle imj)lores our par¬ 
don, or at least our sikmce, and kisses Giovanni's hand in proof 
of formveucss for tlie chastisement he had reeeiwd from it; and 
as he had already suffered inueh for an offence by which he 
gained notliing, we made; a merit t)f not telling his master of an 
at;!, which would not have low^ercd liim in his opinion. 

The place of Abdin’s encampment w'as called San nab; and on 
arriving opposite to ih we found that there were two or three 
islands in the river, that almost intercepted the view of tin; 
other side, and prevented all eiisy communication. AVT ex¬ 
pended much powder in useless signals to the boats opposite, 
and after ])assing a couple of hours in waiting for an answer to 
them, we returned by way of Djc'bel el ]lerkel. Mahommed (the 
name of the black) was extremely useful to us, having passed 
all his youth in Dar Sheygy'a, as the slave of iMalek Chowes, 
aud being in consequence well accpiainted with the country. 
He was naturally a very active and intelligent fellow ; violent in 
temp(;r, insolent to his inferiors, daring and desperate, and capable, 
and probably guilty, of every crime*: these qualities had recom¬ 
mended him to the Protomedi(;o, in whose service he had been 
engaged for some time, though now no longer his slave. He was 
accused of having once administered poison for liis master at 
(hiiro, and the story becoming notorious, the Turkish judges 

* This ngrees with Burckhardt’s account of the general character of Darfdur 
slaves. 
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endeavoured to discover the truth by force of clubs ; the black 
received a tliousand blows of the nabboot*, without confessing 
bis crime or Iwtraying bis master, or convincing any lx)dy that be 
was innocent. He was not of less use here than at Cairo, though 
perhaps rather more creditably employed; as he knew the 
country, ami the secret hoards of the inhabitants, he was 
mounted on a light dromedary, handsomely dressedf, and sent 
out, day and night, into the villages, to bring in slaves (for the 
Sheygy'a had many), or any other kind of plunder. 

lie gave to-day a remarkable proof tliat he could exert his 

‘Ct- 

ca])ahi1ities, if necessary, in a good cause. ' When we were near 
Djebel el llerkel, it was discoveretl that an attaghan t>elonging 
to jVIr. Hanbury had been lost during our return. We had 

* At Assouan, on our way down to Cairo, Mr. Hanbury, in going to pay a visit 
to Ac.hinot Pasha, found a i^rowd collectc<,l before the tent. A soldier was pre¬ 
sently thrown on the ground, held by the head and feet, and beaten by two men, 
one on each side, with the nablmot. The executioners exerted all their force, and 
had the appearance of men threshing corn or sledging iron. For about a hundred 
and fifty blows, the man cried, Amaun, Amaun, and repeated the names of Ismael, 
Ibrahim, and Mahonimed AH; his supplications became gradually more faint, and 
theu ceased altogether: not so the labours of the Janissaries, who, relieving each 
other, to the number of nine, continued to administer above one thoiasund blows, 
during the last seven or eight Imndred of which they were bcatingtin apparetd corpse. 
The body wais then taken away, and succeeded by another, who was similarly treated. 
The Pasha, a very young man, apparently under twenty, sat looking oii with perfect 
calmiiess, smoking a jiipe and smelling a lemog. The ofience was desertion; and 
both the sufferers were Shereefs, or Descendants of the Prophet. 

+ The Protomedico is not slow in rewarding the services of his creatures. Soon 
after Gentile’s death, Demetrio was admitted (we were told) to the honour of his 
table—for what service, was only suspected. 
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been nearly all the time on the high road, and had met with 
many and large parties of Sheygy a returning to their homes, 
who would of course find the wcai)on, and naturally consider 
every thiiig hostile as fair spoil, and who*, even so near to the 
camp, were much more likely to defend than to betray each 
other. So we considered its recovery (jnite hopeless. The 
black volunteered on the service, and returned in pursuit of it. 
Tliis was in the morning; and, very" late at night, nothing more* 
had been seen of him ; his master expressed little anxi(‘ty about 
him, and contented himself with assuring us that he would not' 
return without it; and, in fact, the next morning he did return 
with it, having passed a day aild a night alone in the midst of 
an exasperated multitude, detecting the theft of one of thf‘m. 

The geographical information that we wei-c* enabled to (collect 
about this country, was derived jwtly from this man, and 
partly from such of the natives as we had opportunities of 
questioning. 1^110 kingdom of Malek Zobeyr extends fVom 
Djebel Dager to Zoom, and contains Wady Baheet, Machfoor, 
Hannech (the capital), Magfish (the name of the wady and 
town), and Zoom. Then comes the district of Mek Medineh, 
which contains Choorro, Dette, where the large castle is, and 
Kadjeba, the capital. The next place is Toraif f-, the first towm 
of Malek Chow^es, King of M6rawe, which extends as far as 

• An instance ol' this will be given in its place. 

•f* All the towns here mentioned are on the right bank ; but the limits of the 
different districts, on the other bank, are always opposite to those, on this. 
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Ifa«iijger the other way; the chief towns in it are Toraifi Wallad 
(frait, Dabasszeit, Merawe, W'allad Ali, Assoon, Shibbah (the 
residence of the niagiciaTis), Herkel, Kereen (where was our en¬ 


campment), Geriel Hamdow', and Kasinger*. After this comes 
Uie kingdom of Alalek Hamet Wallad Asia, called, like its 
capital, iVmri; it is a rocky distric^t, and extends three days to 


the frontiers of llerber. 


Its chief towns are Zoweni, Amri, and 


Douin el Goozar. 


f lu‘re is a cataract near Zowera, and almve 


the cataiJK't is the little island of Doulga, “ where the build¬ 
ings (as a Sheygya told me) reach to heaven.” We were 
afterwards informed that it is quite surrounded by these build¬ 
ings, and itself jicrforated hke the Grotto of Pausihpo at 
Naples. From all accounts, I should suspect that these 
buildings are rather fortifications than temples, and that this is 
the island wheit* the king, of J)/mgola, Saniamoum, took refuge, 
in 688, A.FJ., against the troops of the Sultan of Egypt, whose 
five hundred boats were prevented from pursuing him by the 
rocks, the first that exist above Dbngola. Now fifteen days, 
the distance of those rocks from the city, is not, as we dis¬ 
covered by sad exptTience, too long* an allowance of time for a 
Turkish fleet to perform even so short a voyage. This country 
appears, then, at that time, to have I’ormed part of the territory 
of the Nouha king, because, when obliged to fly three days- 
farther, he is thcji said to have got beyond his own kingdom. 


* 

* Can this be the Karsendjou, or Kassendjer, mentioned by Burckhardt, 
(Ajjp. III.) as Ivaving been visited by Ibn Batouta? 
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^am^r !t<oo is. ithe . present extremity c£ > Dar Sheygy'a. This 
seem to prove that these Arabs have; got possession of 
their counlay since tliat period, as it is not probable thcit they 
were evei‘ subjects, and the most faitliful ones, too, of a ^vTouba 
and Christian* king. We heard, indeed, once of a tradition, tliat 
the Sheygy'a had taken this country from its inhabitants about 
six hundred years ago, and that their origin was from Mecca; 
hut we never after either had tliis account confii’med, or received 
any similar one, and never had an opportunity of questioning 
any learned inhabitant. 

'I’he army was by no means healthy; and, though cases of‘ 
ophthalmia were of late become rare, and some of very long 
standing had, as we were assured, gone off without remedies 
since the arrival of the troops in the dry air of Dbngola, there ,, 
were yet many sick of dysenteries and intermittent fevers. Now 
tile largest medicine bottle was filled with butter; there was a 
deficiency of bandages for the wounds, of the commonest medi¬ 
cines, and of scales to weigh out the little that there was; they 
had no ipecacuanha, and their bark was so deficient in quantity, or 
in quality, that the Protomedico condescended personally to ask 
Mr. Hanbury for a little of liis CJdm famo$a» though we had 
scarcely enough left between us to cure one tertian, should any 
of the party be unhappily so visited. On our expressing some 
astonishment at this utter deficiency of necessaries, he whispered 

that he had a small reserve of all of them, “ {ler i grandi?” It is 
* 

'' * See Burckhardt, Appendix III. ' »* 
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right to a fact, of which we were repeatedly assured, that, 
previous to the departure of the expedition from Cairo, he received 
thirty-six thousand piastres for the medical chest, which he im¬ 
mediately laid out in paying his own debts. ' Besides this, his skill 
in the healing art is extremely doubted; he had even been heard 
to acknowledge his ignorance of it, and had sometimes employed 
Arab surgeons to attend the sick for him : and it is said that 
GeiHiJe was the only man on the staff capable of performing an 
oj)eration of any difficulty. It was not likely that the Pasha was 
ignorant of^all this; but the Greek had dther useful talents, 
which supplied the place of honesty and medical skill; he had 
sold and devoted himself to the Pasha—“ You beat others when 
you like, and when I like I will beat you,” was the understanding 
^iwdiich (by his own confession) subsistexi between him and his 
master. He therefore ac’ted notoriously as liis spy, and agent 
in all underhand affairs; and in that capacity, for which his impu¬ 
dence and self-possession eminently qualified him, he was em¬ 
ployed, no doubt, to entertain us ; how^ever, as we received our 
own rations, and had our own servants, we were free from all 
obligations to him, and lived in hopes that our residence in his 
vicinity, and in apparent dependance on him, would soon be at 
an end. 

Dec Iff -Among the antiquities of Djel>el el Berkel, are a nura- 
’ her of pyramids, which we were curious to penetrate, if 
possible, and examine the interior; the doctor coffered himself as 
a kind of partner in the speculation, as he considered it, and 
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underlpok to request the Pa^’s permission. Whether/he 
sc^mis in his intentions, or wished only to sound us or the Pasha- 
in short, whether he ever delivered our message, or whether the 
answer given was really the Pasha’s, is known only to himsdf : 
the answer was, “ that his Highness begs us to defer our investi¬ 
gations for ten days or a fortnight, in order not to increase the 
belief, already too prevalent, that the Osmdnlies are idolaters, 
which might influence the Berbers, who are now advancing with 
the intention probably of submitting,” 

We passed a laborious morning in measuring, planning, and 
drawing; and in this employment were found by Cavaliere, who, 
having come up aU the way by water, was but just arrived, and 
was now making his first visit to the antiquities. 

7 The hut in which w'e had passed the last three days,ii 
(Sunday.) which, at first sight, pleased us so much, measured 
fifteen feet by nine, and was about seven feet high, with no light, 
except the little admitted through low door; the walls were of 
mud, and very thick; and the flat straw roof was supported in the 
middle by a crooked brancli. We had slept always four, and last 
night five, in it; to-day we were to shift our quarters to the other 
side of the river. Some differences, whidi had fbr some time 
existed between the Pasha and Abdin Casheff, were to be 
reconciled by a visit of the latter, which would periiaps affinsd 
us an opportunity of paying oip rei^)eets to him; these variances 
had their origin in this : Abdin demanded pdmission to 
return to his government of Hdhgola, to whidi he had been 
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Appoirtted Mahommed Aii; this Ismael refused, having him¬ 
self gi^t heed of his counsel and courage; tl]^ submitted the 
afEiir t6 Maliommed Ah, who decided that Abdin was to advance 
with his son, as long as his services should be required by him; 
and Abdin, though sufficiently incensed by the decision, was 
this day to bring up his division to join the main body of the * 
arinv. * * 

After crossing the river, while they were pitching a tent for 
us, w e received a risit from the Cavaliere, under a tree, the 
Protomedico being present: angry looks were given by the one, 
and received with the greatest indifference by the other, and 
offended pride was successfully opposed by- perfect unconcern; 
they had no tbspute—but, afterwards, each thought it his 
duty to advise us, privately; to put no confidence in the other. 
Our tent was very, clean and comfortable, and beautifully 
situated by the river-side, among the palms, looking towards 
Djebebel Berkel; it was also extremely quiet, for the middle of 
a camp. The absence of all music, except the occasional tam¬ 
bour, and of almost all military parade and exercise, makes a 
Turkish encampment a most peaceable residence; and but for 
the discharge of the morning and evening gun, and the song at' 
the Bedouin occasionally riding by, we should rather have 
fanned ourselves in some trancpiil place of repose, than in the 
mi^t a most merciless war. 

The quickest express to the army, from Cairo, came 
in sateen days, and brou^t a letter, running thus:— 



liO ab^IN gashW: 

“ My fidn you yota* share of the pears, tvMch are J^st 

«pe I* your and myself have fouiwi ours very goOdi*«* 

Mahctamed Ali/’ The pears came with the letter, and are «aid 
hot to have suffered in the journey. Despatches of great ii®- 
iSfoitahce are intrusted to great men, and therefore seldom arrive 
under twenty*six or twenty-eight days; of the rate at which 
necessary supplies and "reinforcements advance, we had our¬ 
selves some experience. 

We received a visit from the Americans, no otherwise inte¬ 
resting than that, the Smyrniote being present, we saw natives 
of Europe, Asia, and America, assembled under our tent among 
the palm-trees of Africa. 

A common soldier soon afterwards entered, with little cere¬ 
mony, and seated himself by us; and when we inquired the 
object of his visit, he prdFessed it to be mere curiosity to learn 
what trade we were come to exercise; our answer did not 
satisfy him, and he retired incredulous. 

This afternoon we paid our long-desired visit to Abdin 
Casheff. He came to" the door of his tent, and received us, in 
the presence of his Janissaries, with the greatest distinctiori *, 
he then seated us on his right hand, and questioned us in a 
very friendly manner. He is a very fine man, and pejh^ps 
about fifty, with some grey haixs in his beard, otherivise of the 
deepest black, a large and very expressive eye, and, fo!r A TT|rk, 
unuRually quick, and a noble physiognomy. We presented ouj 
letters to him, which he opened and looked at, as usual, just 
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long encNPi^ to conyiiicfe ^ unfiaiuspecting observer, that he could 
read them, if liis indolence or • Ids dimity would allow him ; he 
then handed tliem to his secretary. Now, one of these letters 
was to obtain tts money, of wliich we were in immediate want, 
being reduced to our last dollar; and bn this account, as well as 
some others, we did not wish the doctor to be present at the 
interview; wc had previously told him, that we had private 
business with Abdin Cashefl^ to whom he was intending other¬ 
wise to have himself presented us, aiid he accordingly promised 
not to interru])t us. The promise made by the Protomedico 
was inconsistent with the duties of his second profeiSsion, 
and as Protospione he broke it. Just as the secretary was 
beginning to read, he presents himself, with an unblushing 
countenance, and seating himself with perfect e;»le and satis¬ 
faction, proceeds to converse with Abdin on indifferent subjects. 
X never,saw a Greek, quick and ingenious as they generally 
are, whose talents were not far exceeded by his impudence; 
tliey have all the vices, and not any of the virtues, of the Turks; 
they hate and insult the ITanks, who come among them with 
feelings only of friendsliip; tliey are situated af the extremity 
of avili:^tion, and are the dregs of Christianity*. 

• This passage, like the greater part of the book, was written on the spot, and **. 
'tfnder^ the Itmnediate influence cf the feeling by which it was dictated. For 
||ay|ip puUithed it at suoha woinent, I maybe subject to a variety of observa¬ 
tions, of which one only will affect me—that the remark is trite, and the fact 
nbtoribfks. I entered the Land Of Mrltiadefe and Leotiidas with an bnthasiaam that 
tp be spee4t|[y by the degeneracy of iUjpresent possessors. I entered 
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— My J^^ &om being a good* smoker, l)or@ this ijitramn 
witfe, ippjore tranquillity dim -myself. I also appealed to my pipe 
philosophy, bnt found that from neglect^ it was already 
extinguished. My only consolation was, to observe an unusual 
degree of meanness in the countenance of the Greek, proving 
that he felt how contemptible was the office which he knew 
himself’ to be now dischar^ng; and this was one feeling more 
than I supposed liim capable of. 

Abdin said many civil aftd complimentary things to ourselves 
and our nation, and promised us every assistance; but as he did 
not bffer us a tent in his own encampment, we returned with 
reluctance to our quarters near the Temple of JSsculapiits. 

I had a long conversation this evening with an intelligent 
native. Th^e is a city in the Desert, called, “ The Garden of 
Gazelles,” just so distant J&om here, that " if a man drink be- 
fore he leave the Kile, he arrives there when he wants, to drink 

the land of the Grecians, and 1 found it occupied by Greeks; and while I lamented 
that slavery which was the great cause of such universal depravation, I detested 
the people who seemed to repose under it so patiently. But when retumiiig 
through the seas of Greece, I found them once more in the hands of their natural 
lords—when I saw a flag waving there, on which the cross is erected, on the 
crescent, and the letters, h tan h Em tan are shining in gold—a flag that no 
Infidel will ever haul down— the reminiscences of ancient days, mij^ed wi^i the 
V dreams of the future, vrere revived with an ardour to which it would have been 
impious not to have yielded. Who shall examine the private character of corn, 
batamts engaged in the catiae of religion and of liberty? Are theyjfiuperetitious, 
igoOranit, treacherous, cruel, faithless, avaricious ? They were Blave»-i-lhey*iteve 
iitad.e the first great step towards regeneratioh; and whoever is not an enemy to 
the amelioration of the human race, must Join in the general fnrayer for their 
success. 
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our previous infortnation of a chain of 
m^to»tains beginning just below Korti, dirou^ which there is 
a pass of three days towards Shendy, (which place he pointed 
to 08 S.S.E. frcMU here,); at the end of this chain are some small 
excavated temples, or grottoes, with figures and pillars; from 
this place there are two days more to Shendy. The mour^ tains 
are inhabited by the Hassanaye Arabs, who are not under, the 
Sheygy'a, and even made an attempt lately to get possession of 
the left bank of the Nile*, and some of the islands. Malek 
Chowes repulsed them, but could not pursue them into their 
<?ountry; they are said to be rich in flocks, camels, and horses. 
The place of the antiquities is called, by distinction, El Djebel, 
orlijebail. 

Besides the antiquities at the foot of Diebel el 

Dec. 19. ^ •' 

Berkel, there is another body of pyi^mids, a few miles 
higher up the river, called El BeMl, or “ The Fabric.” We 
devoted to-day to the examination of them; We were well 
mounted, and an escort of ten men was offered to us, which we 
declined," (not, I believe, very prudently,) that we might be 
more thoroughly at liberty to follow our own plans. We 

» 

* The same disputes for the banks and islands of the Nile took place between 
the natives of the country on either side, among the old Ethiopians. See Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 822.: Svftfiami row Ne»Xou fj^eu SucrfA,nt’^v (Sutroo^v. SvTix^v) 
TaffaTorajxtau e^ovroiv Ai^ucov, t^v 8^ ripuy A<5ioVa»v, cturwv 

CTiK/MSTKow ehui rm vqo’wv xo) riff Trarajxtetf, e|iXavvogSMo)) tSy sripam xal 
votpa, rZtf j^piirrotn ysyupayotf. 
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retumM towards evening, and found that the doctor had not 
been idle in our absence. 

The Signor liossignoli above-mentioned, and an apothecary 
named Paolo, came down this morning to the boat, tlie present 
residence of that skilful man, entered it boldly, and then most 
abruptly and directly accused him of having poisoned Gentile: 
he employed few words in anger or justification, but shortly 
directed his myrmidons to beat these intruders. liossignoli 
escaped on shore, but Paolo, not so fortunate, underwent severe 

discipline at the hands of Demetrio; there was afterwards a 

« 

struggle with Kossignoli for his sword, in wliich his hand was 
understood to have been severely bitten; one thing is certain, 
that, on the doctor’s approaching him, Eossignoli drew that 
sword, and but for tlie speedy retreat of the other, would have 
most effectually a1»enged his friend; though we were assured, 
that it was by an involuntary motion of liis hand that he did so, 
and more in fear than in anger; for Eossignoli is a man (as he 
was characterized to us by one of liis countrymen,) “ who, if an 
infant were to raise a straw against hhn, would run* away for 
three days.” 

The doctor met us on our return, told us the whole story 
with great glee, and excused these Turkish measures by ne¬ 
cessity and the want of other redress. Presently appears De¬ 
metrio, quite insolent from his triumph over two old women, 
and exclaims, with brutal satisfaction, « Di qu^ in avanti tutto 
si fa col bastone.” The Greek had forgotten, when he took the 
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stick in hb himd, that it was for his back that the weapon was 
made, on whieli he no doubt bears the marks of it. In fact, 
, liovssi^noli and J*aoJo found an inte?*pr(?ter, and went to lay their 
^ievanet^ before the Pasha, who, faithful to liis engageinent 
with his slave, turned tlieni out of tlic tent unheard. 

Some rc^adcrs, 1 fear, will be already wearied with these little 
details of the intrigues of a 'furkisli camp; they are, however, 
interesting, as tlu'y serve to c*x|)ose the manner in which 
( hristians eoiuliiet themselves in a Mahometan camp and among 
Mahometan enemies; where every motive would st'em to invite 
them to union, at l('ast, if not to probity—that if the latter lx? 
too difficult for them, they may still aecjuire some little respect 
by the former. 'Po this g(‘neral eorru]>tion, faithlessness, and 
venality of those in tht‘ service of* the d'lirks. may be, perhaps, 
attributed the eonlmnpt which, judging from the s]jecimens pre- 
senttxl to them, they have imhilH*d for all (,’hristians. I ought, 
perhaps, to c'xc('j)t the l‘h»glish, and there are several reasons for 


that exce])tion : there is fear of the destroyiTs of Algiers and 
even gratitude to the lilierators of Kgypt; besides which, 
Englishmen tlo not a])]H‘ar in the East, like many Italians, and 
even hreiuh, in the eliaraider of adventurers. English travellers 
demand res]x?ct every where; those of e)ther nations are more 
anxious about the manner of paying it. 1 ’hc Turks fancy tliat 
we have many qualities in common with thennselves—pride, 
generosity, courage; and, above all, they have a very general 
opinion that we are not almve half Cliristians, and therefore 


u 
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approach by so much nearer to the creed of the Faithful, than 
any other Europeans. 

An important addition was made to the medical staff* to-day, 
by the arrival of the brother of the Protomedico. He imme¬ 
diately came to pay us a vivsit; he had only one shirt, and that 
so overpeopled, that numerous emigrants from it were observed 
crawling about the tent, even before he had left it: we dis¬ 
pensed, in consecjuence, with his future civilities. This man 
was expected to be chosen, by his brother’s intrigues, physician 
to Abdin Casheff. The person promoted to succeed jx)or 
Gentile was a Greek named Petrarcha ; he had escaped from 
Cairo, in debt eight thousand piastres to the Kussian Consul, 
being a sum of money of which he had robbed a Russian 
Colonel travelling in Egypt. He was lurking at Esiieh, when 
his compatriot passed by with the army, and instantly took him 
into his service: at Assouan, he picked up another Smyrniote, 
who shall be nameless, and who had fled thither for similar 
reasons; and somewhere else he discovered the inestimable 
Hemetrio, and transformed him instantly, from a tailor, into an 
able medical assistant. His servants are similarly selected; and, 
surrounded by this desperate band, faithful because entirely 
dei)endant on him, he assumes airs of audacity, and was heard 
once to boast, before many Turks,—“ My men are villains, you 
say: now I love villains; but they are villains for me, and not 
for others ; and if any one seek my lil*e, and I say to one of my 
villains, ‘ Shoot that man,’—he shoots liim.” Another advan- 
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tagc‘ he gained by adoptmg tliese outcasts was, that thciy only 
pay was the j)rivilege of plundering under his auspices; so that 
he was enabled to apply to his own use the stipend allowed for 
them by the Pasha. Such are tht‘ “ necessary dog;s” whom the 
Turks are reluctantly compelled by their own ignorance to 
admit into their service. 

In the mean time, the Turks and Sheygy'a were in constant 
negotiation. Malek Zobeyr’s nephew came to the camp to-day, 
and was |)i'e,sented to the Pasha, who gave liim a red pelisse 
and a Cashmere shawl, and sent him back highly honoured. 
Thus are the remains of these poor Arabs allured to submission, 
and when they shall be peaceably dispersed over the country, 
the most jmwerful and the bravest will be successively disjmsed 
of*. The doctor assures us, that il’ the Maraelouks Cfui ever be 
prevailed u])on by any promises to surrender, they are to be 
destroyed tliis time by poison f, whicjh he ]>rofcsses to consider 
as tire surest and safest way of disposing of an enemy. 


* of the remains of tlie cavalry of the Sheygy'a was not quite what 

we liad anticipated. We lieard it from the iiiouth of Mahommed Ali himself, 
during a visit we paid him on our return to Cairo. Soon after our departure from 
the camp, it was agreed, that the greater part of them, retaining the horses and 
arras for which they had Ibught, sliould enter into the service of Ismael Pasha, 
and advance witli his army against the southern nations, wlio were also their own 
enemies. They are thus become the allies of their conqueror, and are not yet his 
slaves; and the courage, which merited viatory, hds at least obtained tbem a 
respite from servitude. 

+ I am uncertain whether so horrible a premeditation of treachery, though not 
in itself improbable, ought to be believed on.such authority. 
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We were awaked out of a sound sleep to rt'ceive a coni* 
inumcation, which surprised almost as much as it dispk'ased 
and offended us. Tin; Pasha is determined, for a variety of 
good reasons, to dismiss us, with great honour, Iroiu his cam]), 
and we are to be in readiness to depart to-morrow evening. 

A little orphan girl, tlie whole of whose dress was a 

Der. ^0. ' ^ 

cinciture of leathern thongs round the waist, canu‘ by 
mistake into our tent, to be cured of ej)ile])tic fils. She had 
eight scars on each cheek, seven across and one in the luidtlh; 
downwards, made in her intancy, because she was a j)retty child, 
as if beauty need be nurrked in order to bc^ discowTixl and 
admired. We gave her a string of X^enetian beads, which 
she greatly preftTred to all medicine. 

XVe liad a visit from the (’avaliere, who bogsts to be restoi-ed 
to full favour; and while he w^as warning me, in one ])art of the 
tent, against the intrigues of the (hu^'k, tin* a|)()thecary Paolo 
enters, yet smarting with his yiisterday’s chastiseinenl, and, with 
tears in his eyes, throws himst^lf at Mr. Hanbury's Ic'ct, ])ra.ying 
him to intercede or do something for him—but tchat, he a)uld 
never clearly understand; and liad great difficulty in getting 
rid of his importunity. He is a weak old man, and it is not easy 
to understand how he can ever have engagetl himself' in the 
present expedition, as with the exception of* a very handsome 
black beard and mustachios? he has in no respect the air of an 
adventurer. 

We were presently informed that the Pasha was waiting to 
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see us: we found liim sitting in the European manner, on a 
very Cliristian-like sofa, on M'lueli we took our plac^es by him. 
Nothing could be more gracious; the doctor, as usual, stocni 
liefore us to interpret, and James witliin hearing, a little h(‘hind. 
On a caT*|)et on the J^asha’s right was a grand Turk from Cairo, 
and next to him two Sheygya ])i-ofcss()i-s with long white b(‘ards, 
who had just bec'ii clothed, to their very great suiprise and 
dismay, in s]>lendid ])elisses and ricli shawls. 

Tlie usual priJiininary conversation about the river, the inoun- 
Diins, and the tr(*es, we cut rather short, and came somewhat 
hastily to the point. VV'e are come accoi'ding to tlu; commands 
of your Highness, siip])Osing that your Highness has something 
particular to communicate.” “ I feel honoured l)y your visit to 
the army, and should be pleased to have your company as tar as 
Sennaar, but the dangt'rs and difticulties and privations will be 
so great, that L advise y ou to n'turn.” ‘‘ AVh wish respectfully 
to iKMuformed, whethei’ your Highness’s advice amounts to a 
command?” “ It is for your own good, and the love I have 
for England.” ^Ve are to understaml, then, that your High¬ 
ness 06/2^^,^ us to return ?” “It is solely with a view to your 
own good that I give this order.” “ are sorry that your 


Highness has thought jnoper to prevent the intentions of 
English gentlemen. We sidmiit to your Highness’s order.” 
^ My only motive is a consideration of your own safety; besides 
W'liich, the firman given you by my father extends no farthei* 
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than Wady Haifa*.” “We,do not dispute your Highness’s 
right to act, but rather thank your Highness that we have been 
allowed to come thus far, and jierhaps we should not have 
thought of advancing farther, had not the Protomedico com¬ 
municated to us, from your Highness, an invitation to accom¬ 
pany the army as far as Sennaar.” “ I should have grc‘at 
pleasure, were it not that I fear for your safety." “ Well, we 
submit; we have only to beg your Highness to permit us to 
advance as far as the cataract and the islands near it, and then 
to return by water.” “ Tlie danger is not so much in advancing, 
as for your return, as the people in our rear are even now un¬ 
quiet, and, when the; army moves on, will probably bri^ak into 
insurrection ; and from above I shall not be able to send a guard 
ulth you; nor will it be safe for you to go by water. As 
visitors to my army, I am responsible to my father, and to the 
English nation, for your safety.’' “ In (;ase of our writing to 
Cairo to mention the offers of protection made by your High¬ 
ness, may we be allowed these favours, by taking all responsi¬ 
bility on ourselves ?” After some hesitation, “ If you will 
write a letter to such effect, and give it to me, I will send it to 
my father and the English Consul, and you are then free to 

advance or return, as you like.” And after a few more worcM, 
• » 

* This was the case, though, when presented to Mahommed Ali, at Alexandria, 
we had asked for a firman for Dongola. Had the Aga of Wady Haifa been able 
to read he would not, probably, have allowed us to proceed beyond that place. 
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in which he promised us a boat to go down in, the matter was 
ended greatly to our satisfaction. 

He attempted, during the latter j)art of the conversation, 
wliich is here niu(;h abridged, to work alternately on our vanity 
and our fears; on the former, by a number of unmeaning com¬ 
pliments to ourselves and to the English nation; and on the 
latter, by accounts of‘ robberies committed every night in the very 
rear of liis army, and of the general disturbed state of the coun¬ 
try ; and then he motioned away the Mamelouks and Janissaries, 
who were standing by, as if he were making us an important com¬ 
munication, that would spread a panic in his army if generaby’ 
known. The courtier from Cairo gave us from time to time 
some looks of mixed anger and surprise, on observing perhaps a 
freedom in our v\ ords or manner that was not usujil towards a 
Turkish prince. The Pasha ended by telhng us, that he shall 
defer the departure of the convoy till to-morrow evening, to give us 
more time for reflection, and we parted apparently good friends. 

We had not got to our tent, when the indefatigable doctor 
overtook us, with a face full of importance, and informed us in a 
very low wliisper, that fifteen horsemen, coming from Ddngola 
to join the army, were attacked the other day near Korti by 
about two hundred Sheygy'a; that five men were killed on the 
spot, and the others were only saved by their horses. AVithout 
paying any attention to a communication which perhaps was 
entirely unfounded, we wrote in Italian as strong a letter as it 
was possible to pen, taking upon ourselves henceforward all 
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respoiisibiHty for our personal safety; and, considering all as 
settled, ])assed a very peaceable evening. 

The wajits ol‘ a Turkish soldier are clothes, sirnis, and toliaecp, 
of wliich articles there was a constant barter in the camp ; the 
two former were sold at very nearly the Cairo price, while the 
valiK* of the latter had increased in the proportion of more than 
twelve to one. 


rVn old Sheygy'a presented himself in the afternoon, bringing 
a gun-shot wound, in the shoulder, to be examined; he had 
received it at the battle of Korti, and laid no fear of the inci¬ 
sions nectissary to extract the ball. He had heard of a nation 
called Ligliz, “ that- tlu'y live far off over the Vl'estern Desert, 
and are the best peo})le in the world.” 

Our letter was d(;livered to the I’rotomedico yesterday 

Dk;. 21. . . 

evening, and he told us this morning that he had read 
it to the Pasha, who, expressing himself })erfeetly satisfied with 
it, still begged us to re-consider the matter; and shortly after 
this communication Abdin Caslu'ff stmt a retpiest to see us. 


lie received us with liis usual })oliteness; and after the necessaiy 
tinie had betai wasted iji dull preliminaries, he came to the point, 
and began, as we suspected he would, an attem})t to persuade us 
to accept the protection of this convoy ; we asked his atlvice as the 
friend of Ihiglishmcn, and the only person in the army to whom 
we would look for counsel or jjrotertion : however, he did little 
more tliari sing over again the song of yesterday, al)Out the dan¬ 
gers of travelling through a half-conquered country, and con- 
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tinued Very urgent with us to return. We remained incredulous 
as to the extent of the danger, and willing to meet what little 
we really believed to exist. He then entered at great length 
into a variety of details, to prove that our advance would be 
inconvenient and difficult, and to return, after a certain time, 
impossible: these objections were only removed to be more 
strongly repeated, and in the warmest and most friendly manner; 
this did not alter our resolution, and it w as not till we w^ere con¬ 
vinced, that, resolve as we might, w^e should not be allowed to 
proceed one inch farther, that we felt any weight in arguments, 
which w^ere likely to be so w^tdl enforced. We then iiwjuired, 
whether, on the return of one of us to Cairo, the other would be 
allowed to continue with the army ? -And on receiving an instant 
and decided negative, could only persist in our wish to return 
by water; and as Abdin saw no objection to this, the doctor was 
dispatched to the Pasha to claim his ])roraise of a boat to convey 
us down to the cataracts. His Highness answeretl, to our great 
surprise, by a positive refusal, thus retracting, ’without any 
change of circumstances, his word of yesterday. It is singular, 
that, in the only transaction he probably ever had with two 
Englishmen, whom, from his respect for their nation, he was 
evidently very unwilling to offend, he should have dis|)ensed 
with the very virtue for which Tiirks profess to respect us 
most. 

There was now no alternative; we endeavoured, therefore, to 


X 
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cons^eiQfunidives by okmning a i?e^iie of two days to 4pb)h oujr 
pilots tif the antiqvuties; and have pleasure in adding, th^at, the 
naitter of our return being once decided, the greatest liberality 
was shewn in providing us, free from every expense, with ah 
kinds of necessaries for the journey. Abdin himself presented 
with a sack of very fine white biscuit for our luxuries: our 
request to be furnished with two horses, a tent, some Sheygy'a 
lanceSj and a small granite statue, lying among the ruins, weio 
sucoessivdy made and accorded; and we were repeatedly assured, 
that the escort was to be placed, as far as our safety might allow, 
entirely at our disposal; and that we were to follow,^as we desired, 
the left bank of the river all the way down. Abdin also advanced 
us a sum of money on the letter of Mr. Brine, for winch he 
would take no written receipt whatever *, assuring us that he 
would have done the same service to any EngUshman without 
any letter. It is singular, however, tliat though, before we 
asked him for the money, we purposely got rid of the dpctpr, 
the very person whom he selected to count the money, with his 
secretary, and bring it to our tent, was the doctor himself. 

It seemed our fate to be haunted by this man to the last > and 
it is difficult to say whether we are not obliged to hint for opr 
very honourable dismissal from the camp of his Highness. Men 

■<9 

A 

♦We learnt afterwards that he had written to order the money (about fifty 
pounds) to he distributed among those of his old servants and soldifers, who 
at Jditueh, hi» hite goyernmeot, ■. i ' , v : ^ 
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must hate those who despise them; and to him, perhaps, it was 
a sufficient offenec that we were acquainted with his character; 
and yet his interest, to which all hi$ passions were wholly sub> 
servient, would seem likely to have disposed him in our favour. 
It was natural, on the other hand, that the Pasha himself should 
wish to disburden himself of a party of men who, not being in 
his service, could 1)0 in no way useful, and even in some degree 
indei)endeiit of him, and who, besides, were Christians; for Ismael 
is far from possessing, on these subjects, his father’s liberality of 
opinions. IMoreover, he probably stiU nourished some secret 
designs against Abyssinia, a country under the supjwsed pro¬ 
tection of England—we should become, he would fancy, in that 
case, so many spies on his intentions—was it prudent, then, to 
carry us along with him ? Such reasons would be sufficient 
to induce him to form a resolution, which he determined to 
execute with the utmosit mildness and liberality, and to give 
force, as much as possible, the appearance of persuasion. 

I’oor Rossignoli, who considered the death of his friend Gentile 
as a kind of prelude to his ow n, begged earnestly for permission 
to return with us; but as he was now the only remaining leech 
who bad received the slightest instruction in medical lore, his 
services were judged too valuable to be dispensed with. He 
talked of a thousand piastres, which he was to touch in part of 
payment from the Protomedico, and which he would trouble us 
to deliver to his wife—^it is needless to add^that we were never so 
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troubled. Wo professed ourselves ready to deliver to the Uritisli 
Consul, as we liad promised, liis statement of the circumstances 
of the death of Gentile, on the fair condition of being allowed to 
talte also the Protomedicos answer to the charges it contained 
against him; tliis was contrary to Italian notions of justice, and 
the offer was in consequence declined. 

D 20 ^ crossed the river early, and passed an interesting, 

though laliorious, day among the temples. Mr. Han- 
bury returned to the tent in the afternoon, to prepare for our 
departure; I sj)eut the evening and night in the ajmtliecary’s 
tent, our former lodging, where I was hospitably received by a 
Cairine Arab, who, having indulged himself in abundant potar- 
tiiions of booaja, placed before me several calabashes of" that 
refreshing Hquor, which made an agreeable infringement on the 
usual sohriety of an Arabic meal. 

^ At day-break I renewed, with James, my occupations 

among the ])yramids, which were just finished when 1 
received a summons from ray friend to return to the other side; 
a part of the troops were to be advanced in the evening, 
and the moment was considered favourable for the safety of us 
and our convoy to set oft' in the opposite direction. ^ I brought 
over with me the little granite statue before-mentioned, which 
was promised to be sent down for us/ by the first boat that 
should return to Cairo. It will be curious, as a specimen of 
Ethiopian sculpture* avhich, whether it be or no Jhe origin of 
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that of Egy])t, seems, at least, to have been not at all inferior to 
it. A small searabee, exactly resembling those commonly found 
in Egypt, is tlu? only j)iece of antiquity that we were able to 
carry away, 'flic Protoinodico, who gave it to ]\Tr. Hanbury, 
assured him that he had i’e{X‘ived it from a native only a day or 
two belbre; though lu' may have invented this story to enhance 
the value ol his j)n*.sc*nt. We made several unsuccessful in- 
(juiries among llie inhabitants, especially the female part of 
them, J‘or sucli curiosities, jjor could we ('ver observe any, where 
tlu'y uere most likely to be found, among the ornaments of 
their ]>ersoiis. We k?arnt, however, from a variety of (piarters, 
that there were three' or lour small, but perfect, granite statues, 
which had stood from time' immemorial ])ef()re the excavated 
lejnple of Jil llerkel, but which the Slu'ygy'a carried away with 
them in their flight. iiins have the marvellous works of 
paganism been consecrated by the ignorance of the- Faithful, 
and wdiat were only the admiration of the? iidiabitants of Napata. 
have become th(? palladia of their })osterity. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Hanbury madt' the Pasha a farewell 

4 

visit, and w^as received with the usual com])liments. I was not 
very w^ell; and, in any case, am not sure that I felt at that time 
sufficiently obliged to him to ])ut myself to the trouble of pay¬ 


ing him a visit of ceremony. 

I was not a little surprised, on my return to the Christian 
part of the camp, to be assured that this was Christmas-day. 
Greeks and Catholics w^ere united on this point, and they so 
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rarely agree when a difference is possible, that we conceded to 
their concurrence the accuracy of our journals, and came into a 
belief that two days had passed by us unnoted*. We a<fjord- 
ingly made such additions as we could to our usual repast, and 
invited Prince Amiro to partake of it with us. We learnt from 
him, that he had found four Corinthian pillars, with the cross 
on the capital, by the river near Merawe, a little higher up than 
^the place where we left the boat. These are the highest rem¬ 
nants of (vhristiaiiity that have yet been discovered on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Our old commander and friend having at length brought ' p 

his sluggish squadron, presents himself this evening to take 

leave of us. He had been endeavouring to collect one hundred 

piastres, to send down by us to his wife. Wo engaged to ad- 

« 

vance her that sum, which he was to repay to the Protomedi(;o, 
to be laid out for us in trifling articles of antiquity or curiosity. 
He refused all written promise on our part, saying, that he 
knew that “ an Englishman would rather die than bre^ his 
word.” 

I shall in this place collect, and, as much as possible, condense, 
the observations made by us in our various visits to the ruins, 
which were found in the vicinity of the camp. 

The remains of antiquity which lie at the foot of Djehel el 


* On our return to more civilized countries, we were again amused to find that 
our original calculation was right, and that we had, therefore, in common with all 
about us, anticipated by two days the celebration of that festival. 
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Berkel ai^ of two other pub^ 

>■' 

pyramids; the fonneri whu^ 1^0 ornaiii^^ the city of the 
living, are situated towards the nver,; on the 8t4e the 
mountain, and all the ground about them, Ibr several acres, is 
scattered over with broken pottery; the lat^ which have been 
the receptacles and monuments c£ the dead, are on the W» and 
N.W. side, farther from the Nile, among the sands and of 
the Desert. : 

The mountain itself is about a mile and a half from the riVef, 
whose banks are nowhere more fertile than there ; it is of con¬ 


siderable height and solitary, and there is an irregtdarity^in 
outline, and a boldness in its precipitous sides, which strcm^y 
fix the attention, and render it worthy to have furnished 


rials for the industry of an enlightened people, and habitsd^s 
for the gods of Ethiopia. 


1. Temples of Djebel el BerkeL^—The remains of sew^ iosr 
eight stone buildings may still be traced in the vicini^ of 
moimtaiii, or actually excavated in the rodt. I shall mcmtiiin 


them in orto, b^smning widi the most northeriy. 


(A.) Here are the bases, or parts of the ahafrs, of thirty-^r 
pillars, var^dng from two feet two inches to two feet five inchesv 
in diameter: many of them scarcely appear above the levd of 


sand, which conceals the rest of the colmmade, 



no one eC Vlnch any considerable portion r^sainai e^n their 
been femdved. The foundafim of a adtt x 


in piit trac^ the S.£., eBd, whase 


was 



1 of cminbled mix(^ with pieces of aic»r- 

taf, wliidi lie about; the temple. It would be ■useless, to ^jeeu- 
kite on the prahabjle constmctioa of a buildiijg, whose ruins sue 
so very inconsiderable. ^ < 

, f The remains marked (B) begin two hundred and sixty feet to 
fthe West of (A), and are even less intelligible; they appe^, 
however, to be those of a temple, at the N.N.E. end of wiiich 
have stood six pillars, whose bases may stiU be observed thm:e. 
I?Wo or three Egyptian capitals are lying in different places, and 
near the centre of the elevation, apparendy formed by the ruins 
of, one large. huiJding, are parts of three other coluinns. ; 

Eighty paces S.S.W. from the extremity of this heap of brokrni 
stones and pottery, is the exterior wall of the temjde (C), whose 
diinensions are perhaps not inferior to those of any existiiig 
remains of antiquity. 

T^ principal entrance was at o, looking towards the Nile .; ;.it 
is fifteen feet two inches in width, and that of the front walla, of 
jvyhich the greater part still exists, is twenty-three feet 
inches. The dimensions of the first chamber are one hundr^ 
S®d forty-seven feet by one hundred and eleven fe^ six 
Qn the right-hand side, at the distonce of- twelve feet seven inclies 
^om the. wall, are the fragments of Tour pillars, formii^^peft 
a/pw, to which there was, no doubt, one perrespoplnag oUi the 
o|]|>psite side. Them dianmter.Is five feet 0eyebs jp<!i^ 
quarters, and the distance between the fir^ hnid 







inches and a ; hetn^n the seceiid and thitd is ‘ive 
feet seven inches; and between the thiid and fourth five feet 
three inches. There are a few hieroglyphics still visible on the 
Wall dose by, but those on the pillars themselves are entirely 
effaced. 

The second chamber is not so regular, as it contains the 
remains of a wall b running parallel to the interior wall, and 
and thirty-two feet distant from it, bearing figures and hiero¬ 
glyphics. Parts of nine pillars of the colonnade c may still be 

tf 

observed, but the farthest of the interior row is the only one that 
is entire; though only twenty-four feet nine inches in height, it 
is composed of sixteen layers of stones; the diameter of these 
pillars is five feet three inches, and the distance between them 
varies from six to eight feet. The row of pillars, of which the 
four marked d formed a part, seems to have been independent of 
the other colonnade, as it is thirteen feet distant from the extcarior 
wall, and if prolonged would pass between the first and second 
row of the piUars c. They are five feet five inches in diameter, 
Olid nine feet ten inches is the distance between them. At« has 


been a staircase within tlie wall, leading originally to the top of 
the building ; the wall is now so much ruined, that the steps in 
its int^or are, in many places, exposed; there are some de- 
fiined %ure8 and hiero^yphics at The whole chamber seeiOs 
ta have measured Oiie hundx^ and twenty-three feet three indhes 



one hund^ two feet ten inches; the wall / is only a 



of rmiis. 




’I'he is oitly forty-isist sin 

itiehes in len^h, and of about the same width ; it contained^ -a 
rb^ of five pillars on each side, and between ^ch Of those cSri' 
tjie right is a sculptured pedeMal, two feet one inch sqUarfeV 
where statues have formerly stood ; there are pedestals siiAilarfy 
situated in the second chamber of the temple of Osiris at Ebsdm- 
bal, and there, as here, if I mistake not, only on the right side. 

The ’ pillars are three feet ten inches apart, and four feet two 
inches in diameter. The wall of this chamber seems, on the right 
side, to have been close behind the pillars, and to have been 
again separated fiom the exterior w^ali by a smaller room of 
thirty-three feet by nineteen feet three inches; there is no sud» 
intervening wall and room discoverable on the left side, where 
the pillars are distant thirteen feet six inches from the outer wail 
of the temple, whidi is also that of the chamber. ■ 

■ The dimensions of the fourth chamber are fifty-nine feet 
seren inches by fourteen feet five inches, it contains i Idack 
granite pedestal, five feet square, beau tidily sculptured, but on 
two sides much broken and disfigured. The few discernible 

sculptures on the walls bear marks of great cate in the exectia 

1/ 

tioh. Here stood, ho doubt; the statue of the god to' Whbm 
the temple was dedicated, or the king by whom it Was erebted:^*' 
t)n the left of tMs Ghmnber, separated from it by two thri^ 

little cell^ is a fifth chamber, mMsdring.feWyi^ght tln^ 

ini^bes by twenty-fbut feet eight inches, and’tXintaiiihg 4 Simitl^^ 
abd l^tger pedestal, ei^ht feet fimr inches stfuare, and lOiS 
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miored^ and deitmed, of course, to the same pu^se 'with the 
other* The holes, by wh^h the statue has been joined to it, 
are still observable. On the right side of the fourth chamber 
are three small rooms, containing, respectively, the remains of 
four, three, and two pillars; those marked g are three feet 
seven inches in diameter and four feet eight inches apart; the 
three A measure two feet eleven inches in diameter; and the 
two at /i only two feet ten inches; the distance between them 
is six feet. 

The sixth and last chamber is separated from the fourth by 
two walls with a narrow passage (seven feet two inches in 
width) between them. It is twenty-hve feet eight inches in 
length and nine feet broad, and communicates by a door m with 
the two little rooms on the right; they are six feet nine inches 
wide, and respectively twelve feet three inches and ten feet 
six inches in length. A* single chamber of thirty-six feet four 
inches by , ten feet wcupies tbe space between the sixth chamber 
and the exterior wall on its left. The dotted line denotes a 


sailer interior wall, joinii^ and running by the side of the 
but of a difierent age and architectiu*e. 

The temple is on tbe whole about four hundred and fifty feet 
long, including the thickness of tjie walls, and one huzulred 
and fifty-nine fiset wide ; but is unfortunately so much ruined. 


as to retain nothii^ of its undent grMui^ur and beauty^ and to 
hilte required examhm to enable me to form the 



wludb is given with scoxie di^dcmoe. 


Of two facts 

Y 2 
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only respeeting it do I feel certain: that ita present i^mains 
are the work of very different, and'^tprobably distant, periods ; 
and that even in the composition of those parts (such as the 
propylon and exterior wall), which belonged indisputably to 
the original building, many stones were employed, which had 
been taken from some more ancient edifice. The discovery of 
a sculptured stone among the mortar in the middle of the thick 
outer wall proves tliis point, while the extreme irregularity of 
the foundations of the walls and position of some of the columns 
leave no doubt of the other. Whether these anomalous parts 
liave been additions, or whether they were parts of some older 
temple left to stand as chambers in the larger one erected on its 
site, remains uncertain; the existence of the dotted wall, and 
^e deviations from regularity in the direction of the outer wall, 
incline me to the latter opinion. The propyla are much ruined, 
and even the entire portions of them are rough and extremely 
decomposed, resembling more nearly the front of the temple of 
Seboua than any other remains of N ubia or Egypt. 

Some parts of figures may still Ije traced on the inside of the 
second portail, but in most inexplicable confusion ; the head pi 
one appears in the place whicli ought necessarily to be occupied 
by the feet of the one alwye it; and legs and arms appear to 
be distributed with equal disregm'd to nature; all, however, are 
so extremely defiiced, that I had rather bdieve my senses to 
have been deceived, than that such absurdities haye been 

tt 

allowed to disgrace one of the noblest hudldings ever erectted. 

'ir .V, 
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Oae figure, the divinity, six or eight feet in height, is very 
discernible, and sufficient to prove that the wall lias not lieen 
mtjirdy composed of old materials thrown negligently together, 
as might otherwise have been suspected. 

The granite pedestals are extremely well sculptured, as are 
some broken sjihinxes lying in different parts of the ruins. The 
statues which have ornamented this temple, may still be buried 
under the ruins, and would lie found near the pedestals where 
they have stood. We saw nothing whence w^e could decide, with 
any certainty, to what divinity the temple w'as dedicated. 

There is part of a ruined wall, of no great antiquity, at the 
distance of two hundrcxl and ten feet to the S.E. of the en¬ 
trance; and three hundred feet East of the wall is a pillar, 
eleven feet two inches in height and seven feet nine inches in 
circumlcrcnce. 

In the midst of th(‘se ruins wc found the corpse of an Arab, 
who seemed to have taken refuge there as in a holy place, of 
which the sanctity levi not lieen respected by his pursuers. It 
was a horrible refij'ction, that these monuments of the peaceful 
glory of anti(piity should have been discovered only by means 
of carnage and massacre; that, after marching over human 
corpses to arrive at them, we should have found one of the vic¬ 
tims of war even among the temples, which we could not 
otherwise have visited, and that the veiy stones that‘we were 
[^udying should be polluted with blood. 

Close to the S.W. side of the great temple are the remains of 
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a building (I)) containing at * a stone pedestal five feet three 
inches square; the wall is eleven feet three inches in thickness; 
the whole length seventy-three feet six inches; and the width 
of the first chamber forty-two feet six inches. Here are parts 
of four pillars, of which the two on the left side are nearer to 
the middle of the chamber, and have square bases. Near the 
pedestal are lying some fragments of broken columns, and thert? 
are some sculptures on the walls; we particularly observed tlie 
arms of a woman, beautifully soft and natural. There are foun¬ 
dations of some old walls about the building, one of which has 
been entirely dug up, and the stones which formed it have 
been carried away. 

About forty yards N.W. of (D) are the remains of a temple, 
of which all the inner chambers appear to have been crushed 
by the fall of part of the mountain. The portail is in better 
preservation than that of the large temple, and is in one part 
perfect to the top. It has been dedicated to Jupiter Ammon. 
We distinguished the figure of the ram sitting on an altar-piece; 
and on the front of the portail, on the right side, is a thirteen- 
headed Briareus, under the hand of the victor; they are in the 
presence of a young divinity with a thin beard, and not of 
the hawk-headed Osiris, as is usual in Eg}T^‘ weapon in 

the hand of the god is of the same form with that which he is 
represented as extending in Egyptian and Nubian sculptures, 
with this difference, that it has here the ram’s head with the 
ball on it, at the end. We observec^ in another place, a 
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figure bringing ofierings of vases, as is common in Egypt and 
Nubia. 

The first chamber only can be traced, and it appears to have 
been thirty-one feet two inches in length, and forty*one feet five 
inches in width; the ground beyond, Where the rest of the 
temple has stood, is covered with immense fragments of rock. 

Very near to (E), tp the North, are the ruins of a small 
edifice, of wliich two walls and three broken pillars (two feet 
six inches in diameter) only remain. I observed no hieroglyphics 
alx)ut it, and should have supposed it to be a part of (E), but 
that it lies a little beyond the extremity of the portail, which is 
well marked. 

About a hundred yards West of (D) stands the temple (F), of 
which the two first chambers are of masonry, and the four inte¬ 
rior are excavated in the solid rock, resembling in this respect 
the temples of Gyrshe, Sebdua, and Derr, in Nubia.- 

The first chamber is forty-five feet wide, and about forty in 
length; it contains four rows of pillars with four in each row ; 

those of the two inner row s are square on round bases, those 

♦ 

nearer the wall are round; their diametet is four feet, and that 
of the base five, and before them stand figures of the bearded 
Bacchus, as lepresented in the annexed Plate; the monster, 
th^ very imperfectly delineated, measures four feet two inches 
adross the hips. 

In the seicond chamber are two rows of two pillars each; these 
are all round, and their diameter is three feet six inches, and 
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four ifeet seven inches is the distance between them, aaid the^ 
height about eighteen feet; they are all sculptured, and bear the 
Isis capital of low relief, but vei^ good execution. 

The third chamber is in the solid rock, and the roof is sus¬ 
tained by two square columns, before which * Bacchus again pre¬ 
sented himself to us, in ruder sculpture than before; the bases 
of the pillars are five feet five inches sqnare, and the height of 
the figure to the top of the head is six feet eleven inches. The 
fcuid of architrave above is covered with hieroglyphics, and the 
colours remain very fresh on the plaster here, as well as in other 
parts of the temple. 

The walls are ornamented with sculptures ; on the right side 
Jupiter Ammon is seated, and Horus on the left; a figure of 
Isis is represented standing behind each of those divinities. 

The dimensions of the fourth chamber, or adytum, are twenty- 
two feet eleven inches by twelve feet five inches; two smaller 
chan^rs, the oneSfeven feet three inches, and the other i^ven 
feet il|Kt .inches in width, are on either side of it, into which a 
passage has been forced at x from the adytum, though each has 
a separate entrance, independent of that of the clnimber betw«^ 
them. 

On the right side of the adytum appear Jupiter Ammon, las, 
Apis, and Osiris, with the heads of the hawk and ibis ; Hqriiis 
(the young divinity with the long thin beard) and^Jsis; the 
dmd^ed figure with offerings, Mendes, and a wariiot ihe 


• See the left figure in the Flite. 
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orftamenterf ccMTi-m^sure# are sculptured on the left—the first 
figure on each side is a man presenting offerings; and in the far 
corner, on the right, is a horned animal, with the ball on his 
head, reposing on a kind of pedestal, with a branch growing up 
before it, of which the leaves most nearly resemble those of Uie 
doum-tree. 

Of the two cjhambers by the side of the adytum, the left has 
similar figures, but smaller, and of worse execution ; in the other, 
those on the left are merely outlines, and, the right wall has no 
sculptures whatever. Tlie style in which the figures are executed 
most nearly resembles that of the ornaments of the temple ^jaf 
Derr in Nubia; it is perhaps even less bold and varied, and from 
the al)sence of historical subjects the sculptures are less interesting. 

The entrance faces the E.S.E. nearly. This temple is much 
more perfect than the rest, and measures about one hundred feet 
in length; it was probably dedicated to Bacchus, though uniting 
representations of nearly all the gods of Egypt. 

Not ten yards to the South of tlfis building is another (G), 
similar to it, but smaller; and in this respect different, tliat five 
of its^ ^ chambers are cut in the rock, and the other, the first, 
which is thirty-six feet square, stands on an artificial stone founda¬ 
tion, by which it is elevated to the height of the rock in which 
thfe others are excavated. The wall separating the second cham¬ 
ber from fhe first is solid, but of no great thickness; the chamber 
tiieJisures twenty f^t five indies by twenty-one feet six inches, 
and contains the remains of four i*ound pillars, whose diameter is 
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two feet five inches. The thiid chamber is only t^n feet ritne 
inches in length, and of nearly the same width as the second. 
The fourth, or adytum, is twelve feet fou^r inches long, and ten 
feet eight inches wide. Of the two smaller ones on each side of 
it, the one is four feet three inches in width, and the other only 
three feet nine inches* at the end of each is a stone bench, two 
feet in height, where statues may formerly have been erected. 
The height of the solid roof, which is now in most places fallen 
in, was eleven feet seven inches. 

On the back wall of the room, on the right of the adytum, 
aj^par two defaced figures of Jupiter Amnion, and the young 
divinity whom I have called Horns. There are vestiges of hiero¬ 
glyphics in aU the chambers. Above the rock, which forms the 
back wall «f the adytum, are six or eight layers of stones, of 
different sizes, and of the rudest architecture, erected possibly 
as a defence against fragments, which might roll down upon the 
temple from the mountain behind. The walls of the cells a and 
b have in two or three places been repaired, and faced with stone, 
on which are hierogl3rphics. There are some specimens of the 
same kiiid of patchwork on the front tff the rock, in whidi the 
temple cff Gyrshe, in Nubia, is excavated, ^fhe elevated chamber 
in front may have been the addition of a later age; as in temple 
(F) the statue of Bacchus, and the capital or ornament oii its h^d, 
are better executed and finished than the figures sculptured on 
the walls within. From the .simplicity of the masdiiiy, from 
the rudeness and decay of the remaining sculptures, and from 
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tke Tagjgedi^ss and deeompomtibn of the walls, though they had 
been sheltered probably for ages by the solid rock from the sun 
and wind, 1 am inclined to believe that this is elder than any of 
the temples of Egypt, or even Nubia. 

We observed nowhere any sculptures that had been inten- 
tionally erased or dis^ured; proving, I think, that the ruins 
were in their present state when Christianity was introduced into 
the country. The idols were already broken, and the ravages of 
time, or of war, had been so efiPectual, that they needed not the 
hand Of fanaticism to complete them. 

About a hundred yards South of this temple is a large Arab 
burial-ground, in the middle of which is a four-sided enclosure, 
uncovered, and containing four graves; the walls ai« built of 
stones brought from the ruins, and those appear to have been 
selected, on which the sculptures are least defaced, and the 
colours most fresh and brilliant. ' On one is a very fine head, of a 
bright yellow; others are inscribed with Arabic letters, mixed 
with the hieroglyphics. 

This ]^boe had been the habitation of a saint, and his corpse 
was then lying at the door; it “had been slightly covered with 
sand, but the jackals had discovered and dragged it out, and 
tom and in part devoured it. t waittered a little earth over it 
«uperstitiou% and uselessly, for the earth was removed in the 
night, and the wild beasts renewed their revels. 

2. Pyramids of Bjehel el Berkel—The pyramids stai^ on the 
W, andl^.W. side of the mountain, "iand are seventeen in nuip- 
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be®. Of these are much infeiio® in ,siae to those of 


and sonte are reduced to shapeless mins. ; 

^ The base of the largest o is eighty-one feet square, but at 
had suffered too much from time to enable us to ascertain its 
height. Of those immediately surrounding it, one only 6 mea^ 
stires thirty-four feet in base, and such of the others as can be 
at all accurately examined hardly,exceed twenty feet. : 

Another body, situated about three hundred yards to the north 
of these, presented oli^eets of greater interest. The ormost 
northerly, from the top of which the annexed plan was taken, 
is nearly perfect, and measures thirty-six feet square, and forty 
feet ill height. The second, which is only ten yards to the S.W. of 
the first, exceeds it by only two feet in height and in base; it 
has this distinction, tliat on the S.W. side there is attached to 


it a portico, or small chamber, of fifteen feet in length, covered 
with an arched roof, of which the greater part has fallen in; its 
width, where the span of the arch begins, b five feet e^t 
inches; the middle of the broken waUwas made up of mortar and 
small stones, and the portico is almost entirely filled with sand. 
The third, which is thirty-three feet eight inches in ba«ei ^*|d 
forty-eight feet high, has also an arched portii(x>, jidneh is 
perfect, and whose width is six -feet six inc^s. There , a suc¬ 
cession of small figures in procession just .below the beginning of 
the arch. The female figure with the outspread wiUj^ so common 
in Egypt, is at the end of the ri^ht waU thr^ feet in Wght, and 
near her are two others, s6mei>^hat larger : three mmilaf figu]:*i^ 
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to tbe opposite side ; .all the rest is covered 

witli sandL The vault is not sculpturi^i. There a|:e the bases 
five small pillars, so dose as to touch each other, standing on 
the right before the portico ; they may have formed part of a 
ibundation like that on which the vestibule of temple (G) was 
erected. There are ruins l>efore the portico, as of a small 
chamber that has been destroyed. In the front of this pyramid, 
and near its top, are three round holes, of no great depth, in 
which some oniament has been fixed with a strong cement; a 
bit of granite remains in one of them; one such incision 
is visible also on the second pyramid. The fourth, which 
stands fifty-four feet three inches S.E. of the third, is rather 
larger, measuring fifty-two feet square in base, and* fifty-three 
feet in height. It has also a portico, eight feet wide^. but with 
a flat roof; it is a good deal injured, and completely filled with 
sand. The fifth is the most perfect and interesting of all the 
pyramids; its portico has also a flat roof, and has nearly the 
same dimensions with that of the third ; it is similarly orna- 
Itlented, and the sculptures seem even to have been executed with 

■if 

greater care. A part of the wall at the end has been so carved 
as to the appearance of a door'’^..facing the entrance, and 
lading ffitd the body of the pyramid. This has, in some age 

* 1 have ©h#e!rve4 three instances of similar fdse doors in Nubia; one is sculp¬ 
tured in the outer wall at the end of the temple of Dakke, end the w^l had been 
liroken fiirdiigh in that place a» in the described portico ; tb© conEwponding pirt 
;'»y ty nt ornamented on the inside, but is coveyed with the 
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or otte, t)ie curiosity or tiae ftvsiiee of the nativest mid 

^y hiiTe %rcod out some stones firom the wall; instead of an 
* ^ , • 
eni^riuii^roto the interior of the building, they have disoovfered 

only the sic^d pyramid; to which, when complied, the portico 
had been added, as a chapel, to coifisecrate the whole. The 
l^ramids themselves are not sculptured, and to'judge the 
architecture and the materials employed (a very fine sand-^one), 
I can see no reason to believe, that these little temples are of a 
later ajge than the tombs to which they are attached. The 
sacred boat appears sculptured over the fidse door. On the 
ri^t side, at the further extremity, is the figure of the Divinity 
seated on a stool, which is supported by a lion. In his right 
hand is a^bow, resembling that of the fugitives in the exca¬ 
vated ten}|de of Kalabs^e, and other temples, I believe, both of 
Nubia and Egypt. What he holds with the bow was not quite 
intelligible to us; it may, perhaps, he a musical instrument 
The branch in his li^ hand resembles that of the pahn, while 
the leaves on it are^those of the doum tree. The smaM winged 
figure standii behind him in the same mtuation, and of the 
same sine ^ in the portico of the third pyramid. A small 

figure is presenting an offering to the dmiuty, behh^ whidh 

« 

is a unmW of smaller ones, bringing brandies, such as are 

♦ ^ 

* f 

vmaU otyikologiieal ft;proi«ai{|tio«S. there i# a secoiM), qf one stone 
hssbeen forced, alt lbs bottom of ibe smaU temph of Ilnadotir; but the 
tttpit per%ot vpeemm of dm f^e door is in the temph 

at h has austaina^ Uie BiMse yioleaioe as the 04^ 
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m -te tittad of the god, and hs0B% and and 
Inids. Some of dhiein are female, and hate a hind nf' fi)tool 
before* them, on whieh they are {ler&nlliag some labour. * The 
prindjpai figures on the left side are nearly the saane as those on 
the other, and tlite small& ones ci^ dblefiy reprefiwmtaftions ci 
women, stooiping at their employments over the stods descxihed. 
There are also bending figures on the other dde^ but, in gencsfal, 
more slightly inclined. The whole has been painted^ This 
portico reminded" us much of the dbi^ tomb* at Eilythyia, in 
Upper Egypt; and thou^ much inferior in the variety and 
interest of the subjects represented, doeai not at ah yield in the 
style of their execution, whi<h is more easy and grao^il. The 
refusal erf the Pasha to allow us to em^y any workmen about 
the pyramids prevented us from dbaring out the sand fiom 
this portico; -for, though not so completely dmked up as the 
Others, th^ remained still suMcient to render our examination 
of it very,laborious. 

About tte sixth pyramid we observed mnhing important., Its 


bsie is fhi]:ty<une feet square^ and the length of the portico six* 
^een feet It stands within ten feet of the filth. ^ 

' A hundred and twenty^feur feom tt is a heap of 

riifehisli* ^uhneh ha^euneheon h sm# and sixty*one feet 

he^ypd^od'stanlsthe Im 

j^ithasheenlmfiief^^^ stories; Ifi^ 

_^ ^1_L.I..-A.. .^......t..?.. * 3 . 
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pyr^nids of El are ^tiiated on Ihe bank of 

of the^|>y 3 ^^ frcan the summit of^the 

'Othersjlbrin-ftniirregularJinO' 
standi^,^ at wme dwto% hat ^Idojh far from eadi 

oth^ itheae aaee as^^ cjifferent -siaes ; 

:of Bjebel 

d Beimel, enid are redooed to a 

naeilB nioimd of deooiG^posed ston^ aiil^^vel and saiwh That of 
ihoet iinpcartance in siae amd intereit stands twa^ hiih^t^ ^ 

a; it8:hi^..is' one,iaa^hed|inid’’fr^:.’r 

two 1^ square, and ||8 Sight on^ and three,&et seven 

ineh^ / itJias been Innlt Jn stories, hut is most curidns from its 
within itself another pyramid of a di^^rent age, 
stone, and architectinre. This interin&» h»»^d*»^ wh^b 

f I, } s' " ' ' • • ^1 ■ • . '. ' • 

has^oael^ad ^ke a ^aseirrseOmt' to finm ahod^ of the 

-Hwo ^awnsh^ lllj^ is .oomposed'of 
a hard that :fdddi, 

iBges, at Ini^ decn 5 ned and 
' it once" more ejaasmd aycb ;oC :ii^^’;' • .May it' 
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unable to surpass, has enveloped with his own monument the 
monument of his rival, in his thirst for the exclusive possession 
of that immortality, ^^ch was to be the destiny of neither? 

The pyramids c, d, e, and /, are the next in size, and measure 
respectively eighty-two, eighty-eight, eighty-five, and eighty-six 
feet scpiare; the height of c, which appears to be rather the 
lofticist of them, is seventy-three feet eight inches. The bases 
of g and k are of equal size, being seventy-nine feet each ; and 
those of k, I, and m, are sixty-six, fifty-seven, and seventy 
leet res]X'ctively. 

The distance from b to I is two hundred and eighty-two feet; 
tliat from I to k one hundred and nineteen feet, and from k to c 
tAvo hundred and twenty-six feet; and the extreme length, from 
tlie cluster of ruins at x to the pyramid h, is about one thousand 
feet. 

These pyramids appear to be of higher antiquity than those 
of Djebel el Jlerkel, and present in general a more ruinous ap¬ 
pearance tlian the most ruined of those at Saccara; the softer 
quality of the material may parf,lj/ account for this. JMany of 
them are reduced to heaps of tpiartz and other stones; some, 
however, are of a haixler substance, but even those have so ill- 
resisted The agt)s that have passed over them, that the exterior 
coating, by which some of the largest appear to have been 
covered, is entirely crumbled offi and even the layers, to some 
depth within, have in many instances fallen away: mud appears 
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have been used for clement. From some very large stones 
found near one of the easternmost pyramids, we conjectured, 
that it had possessed an entrance facing the S.E., a jwint which 
we were unhappily not allowed the means of ascertaining. 

Tlie pyramids of El lieMl, like those of El Berkel, Sacc4ra, 
and Djiza, are situated on a rocky place Surrounded by siind, 
and on the edge of the Desert; a spot selected for the dead by 
the veneration of their survivors, that they might dwell apart 
in sanctity and in solitude. This is only one out of many in¬ 
stances of coincidence in customs, g(‘nius,‘ and religion, between 
the ancient Ethiopians and Egyptians. The government of 
Meroe was a moi e complete and a more durable liierarchy than 
that of Memphis: a college of priests elected their sover(*ign, 
and, when they thought that he had reigned long enough, sent 
a messenger to command him to die*; and it was not till the 
age of the second Ptolemy, that a king named Ergamenes, w'ho 
had studied philosophy in Greece, had the courage to simplify 
the government by a massacre of the priests. Hieroglyj)hi(*al 
symbols were common to both nations; the nature of their 


* Strabo, lib. xvii.: ’Ev 8^ tt, Mepov; xuptwrdrrjv rd^iv tTrsi^av ol iepe^g ro 
TraXatov ‘ oiys xou rw Bao■|^e7 irpotrerarTov %<rb' ore dTo&vy'itrxnt T*f*>^(ivTsg 
ayysAov, xal xa^tarrcitrotv dvr aurou srs^ov, Sfc. dc. 

Diodor. Sic., lib. iii. sect. 6.: Kara rov Seurspov TlroXe/xaitov o jBa<r<Xsup t«jV 
AfSioTTWv Epyotfievtjgf fxeTur^rjxwv ’EaXtjvjxtj; dyeoy^g xod^ ^ihotro<p^rrag, 
xptSrog eQappi'jcre xctrci!^pwri<rat rou xpdy[JMrog,^c. S^c, , 
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worship was the same, and the '^me the divinities to whom it 
was directed*, the principal difference being tihis—that while 
Osiris held the highest rank among the gods of Egypt, the 
vows of the devout Ethiopiansf were addressed to Jupiter 
Ammon. 

The question naturally presents itself—to which of these two 
countries the worship common to both is indebted for its 
origin ?—^into whi(;h I vshall only enter by comparing a few of 
the ]:>assages of ancient authors that bear most upon the sub¬ 
ject, and by a repetition of the opinions formed by me on 
the spot, with respect to the antiquity of the mins already 
described. 

We learn from Herodotusthat Sesostris was the only 
Egyjitian who was ever master of Ethiopia, and Strabo speaks 
of a sacred mountain in Ethiopia, where was a temple of Isis, 
built by that conqueror. From tliis assertion (and from tliis 


* According to Herod, (ii. 29.) the Ethiopians worshipped Jupiter and Bacchus 
only; according to Strabo (lib. 17.) Hercules, Pan, and Isis, Tfiog riui 

Diod. Sic. (iii. 8.) mentions Isis, Pan, Hercules, and Jui)iter. Pan 
is, of course, Mendes (Herod,, ii. 40’.); the city of Panopolis in Upper Egypt con¬ 
tains the remains of a temple 1o that divinity Representations of Jupiter AiumoJi 
are not unfrequent in Egyptian temples; and though Osiris be not mentioned by 
any of these authors, his figure appears in two forms on the walls of the most 
perfect of the excavated temples at Djebel el Berkel. 

t Herod., loCvyk- TouToui ’,‘05 jusyaTunj rifAweri ' peat tr^i ^avTiji'ov Atog 
KaTeerTVixe, by ilvhose responses their military expeditions were directed. 

JLib.ii. no. 

. ' § Lib. xvi. p. 770. C. 
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ANCIENT POWER OP ETHIOPIA. 


only in History*,) it Ihight for a moment be suspected tbjit 
Sesostris introduced into that country the religion of Egypt; 
the facts that destroy such a supposition are—the short 
duration of Egyptian influence in .Ethiopia, which ceased at 
the death of the monarch who fii’st planted it there; and seems 
to have so little affected the power and energy of that kingdom, 
that in little more than a century afterw’^ards w^e find the armies 
of Memnonf redeeming the honour of their fathers, and his 
statues erected among the temples of Thebes : the second is 
drawn from Herodotus himself, who briefly mentions, that 
before the time of Sesostris, there had been three hundred and 
thirty kings of Egypt, of whom eighteen tcere Ethiopians. The 
numbers may be incorrect, but if the proportion be true, it 
appears that in the eailiest ages of which any events are re¬ 
corded in profane liistoiy, Egypt was occasionally under the 
sceptre of the monarchs of Ethiopia:]:, as it was afterwards for 
fifty years under that of Sabaco. On the other hand, Diodorus 
Siculus § describes the Ethiopians as a people who had never 

«■ 

* The story told by Josephus, (lib. ii. c. 1],), of the taking of Saba or Meroe, 
by Moses, and the love conceived for him by the daughter of the Ethiopian 
monarch, has the air of a Grecian fable. The object of the expedition (and some 
such one may really have been made) was to liberate Egypt from the yoke of the 
Ethiopians—proving the previous superiority of the latter. 

‘j- See Pliny: Clara et potens etiam (Ethiopia) usej^ue ad Trojana bella Memnone 
regnante, et Syria*, imperitasse nostroque littori aetati regis Ce^ioi.' 

, Diodorus Siculus (lib. i. sect. 44.) mentions that there had been Ethiopian 
as well as Persian and Macedonian kings of Egypt, though he reduces the number 
of the Ethiopian to four. 

& T iK- 111 0 . 
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Ijeea cqaquered by any foreigner, ajid that against them only, 
among men, Hercules and Bacchus had no success. It appears 
clear, then, that as far back as we have any light from history, 
Ethiopia was a mighty kingdom, and unlikely to have received its 
religion from a people to whom it not infrequently gave laws*.. 
The age of kings and priests was preceded in Egypt, ,as in 
Greece, by those of gods and of heroes, which were of course 
represented to Eltirodotus, and believed by their worshippers, 
to be indigenous ; so, those introduced, at a much later period, 
from Egypt into Greece, after being corrected of their formality 
and extravagance, were claimed as original natives of the land, 
where they were only re-born. But as the Egyptians never 
failed to remind the Grecians of their religious oliHgations to 
them, so does it apjit^ar from a very curious passage in Diodorus 
Siculusf, that the Ethiopians boasted to have similar claims on 
the gratitude of Egypt, “ For they say that the Egyptians are a 
colony from themselves, and that Osiris led the colony ; meaning 
that the soil of Egypt is only the mud of Ethiopia; that their 


• The desertion of tlie Automoli under Psammetichus ivas of so late a date, 
that the ojiinion that they first introduced their religion into Ethiopia is hardly 
worth refuting. Sabaco, many years before, had conquered Eg)'pt, in obedience 
to the oracles of Meroe (Herod, ii, 139.). The barbarous and skiu'clad natives 
are said, indeed, to have been civilized by the residence of those foreigners among 
theni^ and so, in our time, tlue half-naked inhabitants of Hougola were beginning 
to imitate the customs of the* Mamelouks. 

t Gh. ui. sect. 2, 3, 4. That author had himself been in Egypt, and conversed 
with priests and Ethiopians, (sect. 11.) 
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particularly with respect to the funerals of the kii^ 
are dlhe ; and that the shapes of their statues and the forms of 
their letter^ are Ethiopian—^for of the two characters in use 
among the Egyptians, that called fhe vulgar is learnt by all; 
while the sacred character is in,t«lligible only to the priests, who 
learn it in mystery from their fibers; whereas all the Ethiopians 
use this character.” Thus, then, were hieroglypliics nothing 
more than the common written hinguage of Ethiopia ; and if 
this be true (as Diodorus seems to believe), there can be no 
doubt respecting the origin of the religion. At an age so 
distant, that even the records of Memphis did not pretend to 
reach it, sonie Ethiqiian conqueror had taught his worship and 
consecrated his language in Egypt f. 

Thus much may, I think, be inferred from the very scanty 

information afforded us by classical authors, and a consideration of 

what are probably the relative ages of the antiquities of the two 

countries "will confirm the conclusion derived from that source. 

* 

A people little removed from the Deluge J, and living in 

* Herod, (ii. 102.) mentions one common custom, tliat of circumcision, without 
pretending to decide which of the two people learnt it from the other: 

ri ipalverai eov. .' 

+ There appears to be one source (besides the study of hiero|^yphios) from 
'vMch light may yet be thrown on this subject. The Ammonians were a mixed 
colony of Egyptians and Ethiopians, and spoke a mixed language. (Herod., ii. 42^.) 
Hie discovery of any inscription in Ammonian would probably lead |to the decision 
t)f this interesting question. 

J See Bruce, vol. i. . 
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dr<E^4 ^ retuitii sought the sides of the mountains, and 
built their habitations in the solid rock: such were the oldest 
dwelling-places of men, the places of their lalwUrs, their studies, 
and their worship; and when they began in aftertimes to build 
temples for their gods, would they not naturally make for them 
some larger excavation in the rock, that had so long afforded 
shelter to themselves ? If so, and I think it indisputable, the 
sculptured caverns of Gyrshe, of Derr, and Ebs^imbal*, are of 
higher antiquity than the columns of Thebes, and have received 
the gods of Ethiopia in their progress towards the North. 
1 believed at the time, and do still believe, as far as can be 
judged from rudeness of masonry and sculpture, and from the 
mere effect of time on colours, figures, and even the surface of 
the hard and solid rock, that the smaller of the two excavated 
temples at Djebel el Berkel is much the oldest that I .ever saw ; 
older by centuries than those of Nubia, or than the temple of 
Bacchus by its side: now the few figures and hieroglyphics yet 
visible there are exactly such as are found in greater perfection 
in Egypt. 

By the same reasons I am led to suppose that the pyramid, as 
a sepulchral building, had also its origin in Ethiopia. The first 
pyramid is naturally of a later date than the first temple. Not 

A 

that tombs or cairns were not numerous before temples were ever 
thought of, but because the construction of a pyramid requires 

Excepting, perhaps, the temple of Osiris at Ebs4mbal. 
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liiolig lal)6ur than a tnere excavatiM in a ibck. The 

hhwever, would probably follow ^he btlier at no great in¬ 
terval ; it is the most natural kind of monument, and, in a land 
nf astronomers, such an elevation might l)e of use to them 'in 
taking their observations. Now, the utter destruction and 
shapelessness of many of those at Berkel and El Bell&l attests 
their antiquity; while those of Eg^^’^pt* do not appear to have 
been erected above eleven or twelve hundred years before 
Christ, when that country had been frecjuently overrun by the 
Ethiopians. The pyramids of Memphis are of a later date 
than the ruins of Thebes. 

Jupiter Ammon was the great divinity of Ethiopia, and the 
homed godf of the shepherds is probably older than Osiris, 
whether .he be the Dog-star or the Nile. Thebes, which is 
knomi| to have been founded by a colony of Ethiopians, was 
called Amiiion No, I}ios|K)lis, or the City of Ammon. It fol¬ 
lows, then, I think, very clearly, from the concurrence of these 
observations on the anti(juities of Ethiojna with the conclusions 
derived from historical evidence, that the origin of the Egyptian 
divinities, as well as that of their temples and their tombs, and 
of the sculptures, figures, and symbols that cover ^ tlmm, may be 
traced to Ethiopia. In the magnitude of their edifices, the 

* Herod., ii. 124. 

■f I have remarked, in the proper place, that the -oldeet temple at Berkel still 
contains a defaced figure of Jupiter Ammon. 

J Bruce’s Travels, i. 380, * 
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imitators have indeed surpassed their masters, but as far as we 
could judge from tlie granite and other sculptures remaining 
at Argo and Djebel el Berkel, that art seems to have been as 
well understood, and carried to as high perfection, by the 
sculptors of Meroe, as it was afterwards by their scholars at 
Thebes and at Memphis. 

It only remains to ascertain the probable name of the ancient 
city whose ruins I have been describing. 

The name of the kingdom in which they were found, and the 
peninsular tract of country, of wliich three sides are enclosed by 
the southerly bend of the Nile, together with the distance from 
Syene, as given by Herodotus, and the extent and nature of 
the remains, led uk for a moment to hope, that our search had 
been successful, and that we were really contemplating the riiins 
of Meroe. An examination of the ancient authors soon led us to 
a difterent conclusion, and we abandoned with regret an idea 
formed too hastily. Thc^ great discoverer of the sources of the 
Blue River was worthy of the inferio]* honour of ascertaining the 
site of Meroe. The ruins traversed by Bruce a httle to the 

* Vol. iv. p. 538. A little below Shendi, and “ opposite to Kurgos, i.s the 
mountain Gibbainy, where ia the first scene of ruins I have met with since tliat of 
Axum in Abyssinia, We saw here heaps of broken pedestals, like those of Axum, 
all plainly designed for the statues of the Dogstar, and some pieces of obelisk like¬ 
wise with hieroglyphics almost totally obliterated. The Arabs told us these ruins 
were very extensive, and that many pieces of statues, both of men and animals, 
had been dug up there ; the statues of the men were mostly of black stone. It is 
impossible to avoid risking a guess, that tliis is the ancient city of Meroe, whose 
lat. should be 16° 26' N"." In 
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N^<»rth aC Sheitdi, me eo ckariy proyed byttoa to be a 
the remains of that ancient city, that it is unnecessary to repe^ 
^y of his arguments here; and being, with respect to the an¬ 
tiquities of Djebel el Berkel, sufficiently convinced of what they 
are not, I shall proceed, in very few words, to 'determine what 
they probably are. Na'pata was the second city of Ethiopia; in 
the time of Augustus it was the capital, and as such was her 
sieged and destroyed by Fetronius; it was situated, according to 
Pliny, five hundred and eleven miles above Syene, and accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, in lat 20'’ 15', on the right bank, and near 
the angle made by the bend of the Nile*; the former thus 

* In ascertaining the situation of the old city he appear* to commit an erjror in 
measuring the miles of the Roman exploratores in the direction of latitude, instead 
of considering them merely as the distance travelled by them before they reached 
the city ; and by so doing he makes violent enemies to his argument of those cen¬ 
turions of discovery, who arc, in fact, its greatest friends. Nor do I under¬ 
stand what he means by afterwards “ fixing Meroe at Gerri,” a place just 
below the conflux of the White and Blue Rivers, when he has so decidedly proved 
that it stood, where he found its ruins, nearly a degree to the N. of Gerii. (See his 
Map.) Bruce’s Gibbainy is probably tlie Djebail of Burckhardt, tM'O hours South 
of which place he noticed some mounds of rubbish and red burnt bricks, and 
some foundations of buildings constructed of hewn stones; he was unfortunately 
prevented from extending his observations (p. 275.). The antiquities described to 
us (v. supra.) as existing at a place called El Djebel, have probably some connexion 
with those at Djebail—^thatname mayl)e common to the mountains on both sides 
of the river. Pliny mentions a people called Megabari, or Adjabarte, who inhabited, 
the City of Apollo, opposite to Meroe. 

♦ Pliny in another place makes it three days’journey from the Red Sea, and 
adds, that rain-water was preserved in many places along the road, and the country 
intervening was very productive of gold; while Strabo’, who is a much better 
authority, states Meroe to be fifteen days dist^t from the sea,' whereas there is but 
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pteces 41 rather lower-down tberivear, and the ho^er higher up 
dian the ruins of BerkeL 

It is evident tliat this city lias been less known to ancient 
authors than, by the magnificence of its remains, it seems to have 
deserved; and I afttribute tliis to its angular situation, and to the 
Cataracts, wliich render the Nile above it difficidt of navigation. 
Travellers, merchants, and armies, have probably left the Nile at 
Korti, and crossed the Desert direct to Meroe, as they now* do 
to Shendi; the sculptured grottos existing towards the eastern 
end of this pass confirm that supposition. 

I'he ruins of El Berkel bear marks of every age of sculpture, 
from the outlines of the rudest figures to the arched vaults 
of the pyramids, proving the great antiquity and long duration 
of the former city : the same causes that prevented its notoriety, 
may have? contributed to divert from it the course of the enemies 
of Ethiopia. It was fated to be at last overthrown by a Eomanf ; 

30' difference in longitude between the two places. The story of the rain-w'ater 
is equally incredible to thos«! who know how rarely a shower falls in this country 
betw’een 18° and 30" of lat. 

* P#nicet travelled this road; it is frequented by traders, and was followed by 
his Mameloukg, after their evacuation of Dhngola. 

t Petronius, after taking Premnis, sf) NairaroiV ' rouro S’ 

j3a(r<X£Tov rr<; KotvSaxijy, xa\ evrauBa ulog aurrjf * xaJ mirrj 8' sv 'Vivi irXij- 
<riov 78puro ^(Of>l<p. Tlps(r^eu(rctf/.sv7^g Ss vep) , . . hrs^dwv XajajSavsi xal 

ro^ Naxarfit, ^^vyovtof rau TraiSog, xal xdraTxa’jfrei ’ £^av^pa.VQ^t<ra[xevog 81, 
a,vwrr,ps^i TuTny elg T0y7r#Vco fieroi rwv 7,a(^6p(oy, 8u<ro8a xptvag toI Trpoirwrspa. 
-•-((Straboi, xviL 820. n.). A difficult and rocky country does actually cootmenoe 
above DIehel el Berkel, and continues for two ox three days. 
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DEPARTURE FROM THE CAMP. 

aidl he 9ec&xnp]i«hed its destiny so efifectualiy, that the exptei- 
t<^?es of Nero, in their enumeration of the cities afterwards foun$i 
by them in that country, remark upon Napata, « Oppidum id 
ptMrvum inter praodicta solum. 

At about half past eleven we mounted our Ddngola 
horses and took leave, without the slightest regret, of 
the camp and all the rabble contained in it; and as presents^ 
in some shajje or other, had been accepted by all * those em¬ 
ployed by us, we de{>arted' with the satisfaction of feeling no 
obligation to any one there except A bdin Cash elf f, and, perhaps, 
the Pasha. Two Italians, who were in the medical department, 
and for whose pay the Protomedico had now more occasion 
titan for their services, were attached to our party; the former 
was a rough Genoese, who had been cook to the staff; and the 
other the very Paolo, who was yet fresh from the chastisement 
of the Greek. 

My man, Giovanni, forseeing great vicissitudes of fortune in 
a long journey, however favourably commenced, bought, for 

* It is right to mention, that the Protomedico refused all pecuniary recompense 
for the real or apparent services that he had performed for ns during our residence 
in the camp. 

t Among the articles sent up by us in Abdiu Casheff’’s cangee was an old 
Turkish saddle, of little value, belonging to Mr. Haubury; this was somehow 
mislaid, and at our departure was not to be found. On our arrival at Cairo, in 
March, we found that the fhaguiiicent Turk had placed in the hands of our 
banker there a very splendid new saddle, the most expensive that could be made, 
to replace the trifling loss occasioned by the negligence of one of his shivers; and 
for which my friend refused, of course, to accept so mprdiiaatft a compensation. 
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five doBars, aft exceUeirt ass, of the Cairo breed ; an aet 
prudence on which be had af'terwards daily occasion to con¬ 
gratulate himself. 

We set out in great confusion, without any camel-driver or 
guide; in jjursuit of our escort, who were said to be waiting for 
Us at Abdoum. For three miles we rode S.E., through culti¬ 
vated ground, and then through two miles more of desert, on 
the txlge of which is Sannab, AMin ('asheft”s late encamp¬ 
ment. All the ground here is covered with bricks ami broken 
jjottery, bearing marks of having been the site of an ancient 
city. Fhere are no remains of temples, but we w^ere assured 
that at some little distance from the place, there is an entire 
sphinx of red granite, which, how^ever, we had the misfortune 
not to observe; and that, near here, when the Nile is low, the 
tops of columns appear above the water. At present, the most 
striking objects presented by the ground w ere proofs of the pro¬ 
fession of its late occupants; many bodies of animals, chiefly 
camels, were lying scattered about, and so much corn had been 
thrown away in different parts of the plain? that we found 
several women employed in gathering it up and sifting it from 
the sand. Seeing us approach, and mistaking us for soldiers, 
they implored our mercy and hiunanity, in deprecation of the 
violence which they expected to be offered to them. 

Near this place, I had for some time observed four or five objects 
standing together on an eminence in the desert, about a quarter 
of a* mile off, which I mistook at first for shrubs, and then for 





and it was not till I came ihuch nearer that I ditcorerei 
them to be the largest species of the desert eagle; there were 
several others at no great distance. Having no time to spaie 
for a chasse, I could only give them a couple of shots from my 
horse in passing, with no effect *. At Sannhb the cultivation 
begins' again, and in five miles and a half we came to Abdoum, 
a good sized village among the palms ; but our escort was not 
here. In^ seven miles, or seven and a half, we passed a large 
village on the right, situated in a spot where the cultivation is 
^very broad; and in ten miles, at a place called Tangaz, we 
overtook a part of the escort. We saw, in the course of the 
morning, many black rocks, alxmt fifteen miles on our left, and 
distinguished some trees and s]>ots of verdure at a great 
distance from the Xile in the same direction. 

Here the dog Anubis,* having catered for himself among the 
soldiers in the eamj), trampled and pawed the Desert in such 
formidable spirits, that a native, greatly agitated, was heard to 

exclaim at the sight of him—“ Women, women, shut up your 

* 

Being out sliooting one day at Thebes, I stirjirised a large party of these birds 
erhployed in tearing the carcass of an ass with astonishing fury. I fired among 
them from about thirty yards with a common English gun, and they began by 
running off to a considerable distance in all directions; presently one of them 
shook his wings, and went off to the Desert; another followed, and gradually dill 
got on the wing except one, whom, with the assistance of two Arabs, I secured, 
and have since succeeded in bringing alive to England. It is of a light-brown 
colour, with vei*y long wings, and is from two to three feet high; the head and 
aeok are without pldmage, and the bird, though called by the Arabs the Eagle of 
the Desert, is probably of the vulture species. 1 am assured that the same bird is 
found in immense flocks on the banks of the Ganges. 
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4Qga; •don’t; ypu see the lion is coming!’’ The man ha?rij]^ 
given this warning, mounted a horse, of which he was holding 
th® hridle, and consulted his safety* This cannot, however, 
prove^ what wc have never heard to be the case, that lions are 
occasionally seen, or that the fear of them is very general in 
this country. The Arab seeing an apparently wild animal, to 
wliich he could give no name, called it, for that reason, a lion. 

AtTangaz we were received most respectfully by a man in a 
red cap, who seemed to be the head of the party waiting for 
us; he expressed liimself ready to rest here, or advance, as we 
chose, and to supply any wants that we might have. He was 
rather a mean looking man, dressed in a wliite shirt, and had 
sufficient servility of manner; however, he was a king, and his 
name was Malek, or King, Tombol. 

We soon set off* again, and in eleven miles came to the Nile, 
at the l)egiiining of an island, about two miles long, during 
which space the Desert extends to the water's edge ; then we 
found more cultivation, and in about fifteen miles arrived at 
Koraigh, a large village; near the Nile. We had travelled for 
the last hour in the dark, and in such great confusion, as to 
make it wonderful that we did not lose some jjart of our bag¬ 
gage. A rich Copt, who is supposed to have lent the Pasha 

. * V *• 

* I did not observe more than one species of dog in this country, which was 
extremely like an English greyhound, though not above two-thirds of the size. 
Strabo says (lib. xvi.)*thatthe Ethiopian dogs were ftixpol, 

We never s%w any proof of the truth of the latter part of this assertion. 
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madt ;ii[|®ttey for this expedition, wa« to haive been of ouf 
party; we were not sorry to learn that he remained behiiid, and 
was to return by the short road eicross the Desert on the otht^r 
hank. -We thus found ourselves, without rival, at the head of 
the caravan. Our bivouac was under the outer wall of the 
fortress, where all the female inhabitants of the town were shut 
up for the night. Malek Tombol paid us a short and respectful 
visit, and took his post near us; fires were lighted around us, and 
we slept undressed in the open air, with our guns by our sides, 
and our pistols under our heads. All the rest watched, and 
the King amused himself by playing on an instrument, and 
^nging wild airs to it by the moonlight. 

^ ^ We had a curious proof yesterday of the yet unr 

tamed spirit of the Sheygy'a. Malek Tombol finding 
that he had left something belund at Tangaz, sent back a man 
to recover it; he found it in the hands of the inhabitants, and 
demanded it; but they, discovering by his accent that he was a 
Nubian, and not an Arab, refused to restore it. He demanded 
it in the name of the Pasha, and within ten miles of his camp; 
and they answered by some blows, of which he long bore the 
marks. He then fired his gun and pistols, and they retired, 
retaining, however, the spoil, which he never recovered. 

In about two miles and a half we passed a large town on the 
ri^t, named Goraigh, and in four miles came to a small village 
by the Nde side, at the end of the cultivation, and just op|)osite 
the extremity of the island, Mishow, which is about two miles 
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l&ng.^' here is called Kenem. We fo 

Mde of the river for two miles or more, in a S^.W. Erection,, and 
tl^re the cultivation begins again ; skirting the edge of it, we 
arrived in ten miles at Wad Nararah, in a district called Oiissali 
or Oushli, and jn half a mile more at the castle before examined 
by us, two days after our passing the frontiers of Dar Sheygyk 
The chain of mountains on our left was to-day hardly visible 
from its increased distance; and the width of the cultivable 
land varies from half a mile to a mile. 

Here we halted to breakfast, and Malek T<»mbol overtook us 
so engaged, and waited our orders to visit us. His great plea^ 
sure was in the examination of our arms; a pair of blunderbuss- 
pistols, before mentioned, he called “ a weapon without hope,” 
and swore "by God, the Creator of the world, that but for 
English arms the Turks would be no better than other men.” 
Such we were supposed to be, and it was lamented'by himself 
and his court, that we spoke nothing but Turkish. 

; ,Amiro having given James an old sword, he assumed in con¬ 
sequence the title of Hadji Yac6be, and in consequence again 
of his title, the king gave him a horse to ride; this promotion 
raised him greatly in importance with himself and others, and 
this importance was again reflected on his masters, so that even 
ourselves might thus have risen in estimation, had* it been possible 
tq add to the dignity of those who had been seen by Malek 
Tdmbol himself sitting on the same sofa with the Pasha. ^ 

We psassed in the course of tliis morning and yesterday a great 
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She^^gy'i^ mther on ttieir return to their iiomes, or 
already engaged in. their former occupations : their swords and 
lancet had been taisen from them, but they wtare allowed’(to 
retain their small knife* or dirk, whidi they wear on the lefl 
arm. I saw a boy, after repeatedly attacking ^with no effect, 
though with great spirit, an older and more powerful antagonist, 
draw at last this knife, and press it against the naked body of 
his adversary; but though he held it nearly a minute in contact 
with the skin, he seemed to want either rage or strength to 
force it in. These Arabs have a free and manly look, and, with 
open chest and unbending neck, they still step the ground as if 
it still belonged to themselves: this firmness is united in many 
with a great mildness of physiognomy. Few are extreme in 
stature, and we saw but one instance of deformity. Many are 
very handsome, and they are much the finest race of men we 
saw in the East, not excepting the Turks themselves. 

Mahommed Gasheff, of Mahass, was the other commander ol' 
our escort, which we-were happy to find consisted entirely of tlie 
•native Princes of the conquered country, from Wady HahFa to 
Dar Sheygy'a, wdth their attendants; there was another .strong 
party similarly constituted only a few hours in advance of us. 
Our two present leaders sent to inform us that the dangerous 
pass of Korti, where the five soldiers had been killed the otlier 
day, and where the Sheygy'a were still repreamted as being par- 

•, V. , 

,, is ft0((5urat*ly deicribed Wid represeiUed by ^ytckbardt, p,^97. ,, 
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tici^arly Exasperated and desperate^ was still two hours before us. 
Evening Was now coming on, and as brave men in all ages prefer 
to die by some kind of light, We were recommended to stay 
where w’e were till tlip rising of ihe moon. Tdmbol suggested 
the fwudence of retiring till that time into the fortress, but as 
Mahommed sweam that he will never shut himself up against the 
Sheygy a, we adopt the bolder counsel, and pitch our tent among 
the trees: the luggage was piled up before tlite door of it, and 
the arms kept in readiness; and so strong was the conviction 
of our royfil protector that the corn was full of robbers, 
that he would not allow us to send after dark a well-armed 
party to the river for water, though it was not three hundred 
yards distant. 

^lalek Tumbol is the King of the Isles; Argo forms the most 
considerabkj portion of his dominions, but his capital is on Benni; 
lie invited us to visit him there, and boasted to us of the glory 
ol' his ancestors. 'I'he country on both sides of the river, formerly 
rich and well cultivated, was under their sceptre, and they had a 
corps of Moggreby ns in their pay, which rendered them formidable, 
‘till their army was destroyed by tlie Sheygya near Mount Dager, 
to whom, from that time, till the arrival of the Mamelouks, the 
country continued tributary, 

^ Se 26 midst of tl\e terrors which were supposed to 

4 ^ surround us, we slept so soundly and so long, as to be 
scarcely in motion again by an hour after sunrise. We first 
rode nestr the Nile {S.S.W.), and then more to the Westward 
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knd it. The inland of Sowerab, where we overtook 

the fleet, lies at the foot of the black rocisSj ami extiMids 
tiearly the whole length of them' to the 'Korth^ and beyond 
the end of them to the South, and is probaldy, nearly firfe 
miles long, but very narrow. In six miles, we arrived at the 

formidable Korti. It is a large town divided into three parts, 

* 

each of which is defended by a mud castle. It was odgi- 
nalty in l)dngola, but has for many years been incorporated 
with Dar Sheygy'a. ’ Instead of finding the city, as we expected, 
full of mortal enemies, we could discover in it only two inhala- 
tants-^an old man and a boy, who told us that all the others 
were killed in the battle fought near here; this was not true, 
and they were possibly hid in the corn by the road-^side, with 
the intention of attacking us, had they not found us. too well 
prepared. ■ - , 

Mr. Hanbury and myself, and one or two others, r^e into 
the Desert to discover, if possible, the field of battle. We had 
no guides but the eagles, who, in this instance, proved unfaith¬ 
ful ones; they were alternately soaring in the air and reposing 
on the eminences by hundreds together, but though xdosel^ 
pfursued and observed, they refused to betray to us the |daee of 
th^ festival ' ... ■ 

Korti is above a mile from the. river, and Amboioct^ abbife 
three miles S. by W. from Korti. At Ambooeotef we ov^took 
titree other kings, Malek Mahommed^ of^DId JMngola, 
the l^deks Ibrahim and Zebeyr, Mfdmss ; ’^y fermed:;^ ^ 
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if? 

our eswt,., which tbRS iappear^^ to be composed 
of lour kii^ and a casheH^ wit^ all their guards and attendants. 
I'hey wea?e anxious to ffeiss the rest of the day here, to number 
the pattle ^d tax them for the Pasha; to this we made no 
objection, and pitched our tent in a very dirty court in front of 
a house. Wliile this operation was performing, and we; were 
sitting in the house with King Tombol and one of his two 
body-guards, they brought in a mess of cold dliourra bread and 
meat in a bowl, which we were invited to share; but observing 
that Ms Majesty, after having picked the bones, returned eachj 
as he had done with it, into the common bowl, we pemitted 
ourselves to be so far overpowered by European prejudices, as to 
make, fasting as we still were, a very indiilerent repast. 

The equipment of our escort was various and singular: one 
of the horses had a strong plaited defence before Ms face, wMch 
would stop a lance, and a pistol-shot at any distance. The 
saddles are much lighter than the Turkish, and rise very high 
behind ; the pummels and part of the seat are in many cases 
covered with the inner skin of die crocodile* wMch is a very 
durable Substitute for conimon leather; the stirrups are some¬ 
times round, and very small, as the feet of the horsemen aro 
always naked; they use a very strong bit, Uke the Turkish, 
aad moimt by throwing the leg directly over the middle of the 
therein differing from the Ttirks, whose manner is like 
amm .. iAimost all the horses and camels wear diarms, and the 
rou^'toad k^ids fioquently decorated by 
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strings of 'wliite shells from the shores of the Sea^ 4Ui 
the iron used in this country is im|>orted from Darfour,, Sennas, 
and Shendy, and is therefore very dear; spears, though there is 
a manufacture of them at Korti, are usually brought by traders 
from the same places, and left in f>ayment for provisions for 
themselves arid camels; but swords, after the hilts have been 
ornamented at Daraou, are worth eight or ten Sjjanish dollars 

*v 

eacli. 

It appeared that the good people of Amboocote, instead of 
plotting to kill us, bad been employed in killing a bullock for 
us—a sacrifice which is only made on the most irajjprtant occa¬ 
sions ; our |X)rtion, when cut into small •pieces and mixed up 
with a quantity of sour |?read, was brought us iii a wood^ 
bowl of about two feet in diameter, and proved to us very 
palatable; though not sufficiently delicate for the appetites of 
our Maltese and Italians. In the afternoon, we received the 
first visit of Malek Ibrahim, who had been charged by the Paslia 
to forward us from I)6iiigola to Wady Haifa. He is a delicate, 
and ratlier handsome, young man, and in features and mijdnesis 
of expression strongly rCvsembles the faces in tlie, kings^ tombs at 
wThebes. As he speaks no Arabic, he brought his interpreter 
with him; and, as ideas, in passing through two languages, 
naturally lose much of their brilliancy, tlie interview, though 
short, was sufficiently dull. We had then to susfrun another 
visit from Him of Argo, who, unfortunately, admired the flavour 
of our tobac^co; and it w^as observed, that the monaycli, lijto his 
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subjects, spits in smoking, which the Turks never do. The 
thermometer^ under the tent rested at 91°. 

. , out in £*ood time. In one mile we came to 

Dett. S7. - 

. the end of the cultivation, and rode for three more 
along the stony desert, about a quarter of a mile from the Nile; 
and in four miles and a half j)assed many acacias between our 
road and the river. Here is a large burial-place, with much 
burnt brick about. The acacias continued about half a mile ; 
and in five miles and a half we passed a large ruined village. 
Our direction was S.W, for the two first inileKS, then W.S.W., 
and then nearly West. In one mile and a half' more, we reached 
the old castle named H ettkn, situated on the marked rock l)efore 
described f. The island opposite is called Chazz6nart. 

In four miles and a half or five miles more, we got to a large 
village called Bessoorkooti, with much green and little Cultivated 
land around it, and about half a mile from the Nile. We had 
Persian weed and acacias and doums on every side of us, some 
of the last at a great distance in the Desert, and there are palms 
by the Nile side. Our road, except at first, was about half a 
mile from the river. 

In a mile and a half more, there are some mountains on the^ 
other side, and on them a well-situated towu, ruined by the 
Sheygy'a, named Doofar. , The island Kennet is below. Our 

f!* Amiro mentioned to ns that the iherraometei', in June, at Assouan, was gene¬ 
rally at 148°, and that it became lower as he approached the tropic. 

t’^ide supra. 
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W. Iiy Si* ov«r avg^dy ^ flaiti^ vihcmt a taale ihms tke 
Milfe. Itt a mile and a balf more we came * down »to the ♦ irivcrj 
asftd -^ for an hour opposite thewsiand. We had tmvelled, 
latterly %ver hot sand ^W.S.W.),' and paswed a large ruined 

m 

town with saints’tombs abcRit it. : : 

For two miles' and a half more (direction nearly Sw), after 
riding through'some acacias, we again traversed the flat sand^ 
varied only by a few stony hills; there is then a turn to the 
Westward, and for two miles oUr direction was W. hy S.; there 
the island endsj and the acacias thicken again. Our road had of 
late been close by the iNile side. I got a shot at a crocodile, 
lying on a sand-bank in the riverj and was assured by a number 
of spectators that the ball struck him ; however, he retired very 
quietly into the water, and we saw no more of him 

* Mr. Hanbury was afterwards more successful. We were floating down the 
river one morning, within sight of Koum Ombos, when we observed a crocodile 
within fifty yards of tis. He instantly fired, and struck it in the side; the monster 
crawled into the water, and then almost immediately on shore again. In the ut$an 
time, we brought the boat as near’ as we could, and the sailors landed with shouts 
after him; as they approacli, he escapes once more into the water. TTie three 
boldest of them (tu'o !Nubiana.and an Arab) leap in after him; they soon discover 
him, and continue to elude his attempts to seize tiiem, till one of the Jfubiaaa 
succeeds in finding his tail, and so drags him on ^ore. They then beat hina with 
a hammer on tlie li-ead, and a pistol , shot was fired into, his neuh; all which.-he 
answered by groans and angry cries, till, after a long continuani^,,.;(i£, such treat¬ 
ment, he at last died. The operation of skiiwiing was then ; ttndj after 

taking the greater part of the flesh .on board with them, tliey loft; to th^, 

hawks and vultures, of which multitudes had been long oolleptii;^ oa< a neighbour;, 
in^ bank. It proved to be a female, and not more than ten feet Icmg, though fulk 
grown, and ;old-‘ There were several baM«. in the body, which it h«4 reoein^frw 
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in tlirfee lasiles through the Desert, and ^neh 

ratty at some distance from the Nile, though Wee or twice within 
healing of the sakies, (the general direction a little to the south¬ 
ward and west), we came to a few abandoned straw huts, with 
some saints’ tombs near; where we were to pass the night. The 
mountains on the other bank appear not above three or four 
miles from the river. There is no cultivation from Bessoor- 
kooti to near this place: of which the inhabitants are said to bye 
on some islands here, formed by the river. We were not destined 
to pass the night in tran(j[uilhty; we were scarcely in bed, when 
our interference was called for by a violent dispute between a 
groom, whom we had engaged at the anny to attend to our 
camels and horses, and who, to keep that engagement, had, without 
our knowledge, deserted, and a Nubian, who threatened to publish 
his desertion : the groom armed himself with a long firebrand; 


the soldiers at different times, and some evidently very long ago; they were gene¬ 
rally small, but there was a very large one towards the tail. The fatal one, which 
it had received from the common English gun of ray friend, had passed quite 
through the body, and lodged in the skin on the other side; and I am quite sure 
that any part of tlie scales, except perhaps those just on the top of the back, is 
penetrable by ball at sixty yards, though the wound may not always be mortal. 
There was a male near, who came to the spot immediately after we had left it, to 
seek his companion. We were surprised to find in its intestine about two hundred 
stones, one or two of which were not less than a pigeon’s egg. It had a large 
tongue, of which the tip was fastened to the roof of the mouth, and four toes or 
olaws on the fore feet, and five on the hinder, contrary to ancient opinion, as exem¬ 
plified in the Vatican, where are two sculptured crocodiles, of which neither has 
any tongue, and the one five, and the other six, claws, on the bind feet as well as 
the fore. I have given these details, because, I believe, we are the orily Egyptian 
tritvellert ‘Whb ever had the fortune to' witaess the scene described by them. 
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proved ^ uioie 

eiibeiiv:e weap^ t'K^ gnKHii was ‘&mt eevet^y wauncbd, 
ten talcen m tei^ 1^ some s^(iimi» wiao happ^ioi M liib 
pissing in #ieir way to jfcbe army: and tke infomer^ by lonr 
inHuenee witb Mtek Tombed, was to be beaten witb stmks 
early on tim fobowiiig moriung. r > > 

After settimg ibis &ay, we were scarcely asleep^ wbeit, he^me 
wtmm-mey #e were ^lently awaked by the ciy, uttered in three 
Of four different languages, “We attacked! We are staked!” 

a doul^e-gnn, whicb 1 had, for the first time, neglected 
to lay by me^ Was fcBNCed into my hands. We heard the hring 
of guns and pisteds all about us, and shouts whi«di were supposed 
to be the shouts of battle. So' I rose up, and began to pull on 
my trowsers; Mr. Hanbury was similarly ettqdoyed? andYacobe 
and Giovanni, being ready dressed^ rushed out to battle. The 
firing increased; the balk whistled in the air: and we had 
hardly finited our inglorious occupation, and were about 4o 
sally forth to the combat, when our two warriors retun^ with 
te news, that they had dkeharged their pieces, and that the 
combat was decided in our favour; which, as it happened^ wWs 
extxmnely fortunate for one of them, as he required nearly a 
iipi>Tti»rnf an hour -to -re^loadi 

The cause of ah this disturbance wa% 
been really made to carry .off, jsome of te? 
part of our convoy; this was repuked in the mmy manner lust 
described, and not aftmwar# repeated* > Another fact was meai- 
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tioned, which distinguishes this from the battle of Austerlitz, 
that all the guns, without any exception, were fired in the air. 
Malek Tombol, it appears, had given such orders; and in defence 
of his system of warfare, assured us, that it was frequently 
fidopted by the Pasha, when in danger of being attacked at night. 
The name of the place is Abdoum, or, “ the Father of Doum 
I’rees three of these unhappy plants more immediately shel¬ 
tered our hut, and were, therefore, the principal sufferers in the 
engagement; which we named, by the right given us by victory, 
in their honour, and for their immortality, “ The Battle of the 
three Doum trees.” Hadji Yacobe watched till morning. The 
only difference made to ourselves was, that we finished the night 
mon^ waniily clothed than we had begun it. 

We left the scene of action (;arly: and, in one mile, 

Dec. 28 . J ^ 

passed three saints’ tombs, and then continued to skirt 
the green ground: which is here broad, and well (mltivated, for 
two miles more. We then rode across the bare desert as far as 
five miles ; when we came among some straggling trees again, 
not far from a sakie. Our directiofli, for the first three miles was 
West; then W.N.W. 

It was a fine cool morning, and a most curious scene was our 
motley caravan scattered over the desert at sun-rise: it was com¬ 
posed of all kinds of animals, from camels to goats; mixed with 
men and women, of all ages, and a great number of children, 
some of whom were mounted on very young asses, proportioned, 
as it would seem, to their own age, and all nearly naked. Of 
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our cavalry, some were clothed in light blue gowns, given them 
proljatdy by the Pasha, and some in the dusty cloaks of the 
cduiitry; some carry muskets with feathers in the mouth, others 
are armed with spears; all with swords. Some of our guards 
again, are mounted on camels, others are on foot; and all bare- 
h^ded, were it not for the covering afforded by their thick 
and shaggy locks. Tluire prevails through the whole, the most 
perfect confusion of movements and sounds. The Maleks, in 
thin red cloaks and caps, or shawls, (which they generally weair 
round the head so as to fall loosely over the shoulders) advance 
more stately, with their courtiers about them; Hadji Yac^obe is 
very important on his horse; and Giovanni very (comfortable on 
his strong Cairine jack-ass. Mr. Hanbury, as a thorough 'Furk, 
adds to the variety and dignity of the scene ; as my own Frank 
dress increases, no doubt, its singularity. The peasants going down 
with us, were those whom the Sheygy'a had, from time to time, 
carried away to cultivate their ground, and whom the Pasha had 
now left free to return home. Some of them were setting fire 
to the bushes to warm their hands in passing; and others pelting 
down the apples* from the doum trees, as their only diance of 
breakfast. 

In six miles and a half, our road was through the desert, 
though there is a green strip, apparently half a mile broad, by 
the river-side. The chain of mountains on the other side is 


* Ti^ of tlie doum apple is exactly that of gingerbread. 
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broken by an interval of four or five miles, filled \ip with sand^ 

jjU 

hills. Our direction was latterljpN.W. Here the palms end, 
with the fertility of wliich they are the usual signs and atten¬ 
dants, though the acacias continue to be thinly scattered on all 
sides over the desert. 

In twelve miles we came to the ruined town of Dabdi, with 
several tombs near; one is much larger tlmn the rest, and, like 
them, conical: the wall is very thick, and seems chiefly built of 
mud, though entirely cased with brick in the inside; twenty 
feet may be the diameter of its interior, and from thirty to forty 
feet the height. There are in it, five bodies, lying side by side* 
marked by stones at the head and feet; and to a thin rope bung 
across from wall to wall, are attached numerous scraps of linen, 
short pieces of cord, and a small string of wooden beads; they 
are offerings made to the virtues of the dead, and are more 
interesting, and not less sacred,‘ from their being presented by 
the hand of poverty. Many leaves of paper, covered with Arabic 
writing, passages probably from the Koran, are scattered about 
the graves—scattered, no doubt, with pious intention, by the 
natives of a land where the pink and asphodel do not blossom. 

The ground near it is now desert; but a number of palms, 
withering there, proves it to have been once cultivated and 
irrigated, either by a canal from the Nile, or by wells of water 
found on the spot A mile beyond, is another similar town. 
We then approach^ the green banks o£ the Nile: and, in a 
mile more, came to the river itself, opposite to two islands, 
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and Jotiri. Our dijpectioxi^ with Mttle variation^ had 
been W.byN., for the last se^^ten miles. 

in fifteen miles and a half from Abdoum, we came to some 
considerable burnt Iwick ruins, named Kasdi Anian, or “ The 
Naked Cupthey are close by the water’s edge, and the greater 
part of the castle still remains. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by Malek Tombol, to detain us here for the rest of the 
day, on account of the absence of Mr. Hanbury, who was gazelle¬ 
shooting in the Desert. On this occasion, an Italian trait of 
old Paolo much amused me: he took me aside during the dis¬ 
pute, and, in as low a whisper as if his language had been intel¬ 
ligible to the savages about us, communicated to me his suspicions 
of treachery; and added, that he should not consider himself out 
of danger till he arrived at Assouan*. 

In a mile and a half’ from Kassi Arrian, we passed a burial- 
ground among the acacias ; where is a saint’s tomb, like the one 
1 entered in the morning, and full of bats. And, in three miles 
and a half, still through the trees, and in the direction N.N^W., 
we came to the village Jebriah. There is a mud ruin on the 
edge of the Desert; but the houses are near the river. 

This evening, Malek Tombol, in a priirate conversation with 

' . 1 . ; 0 ., ; 

* lliis magnanimous man was by profession a marker at a bmiajr4'table at Cairo; 
but, by the influence of his fellow-countryman, Drovetti, he became, somewhat 
suddenly, a very skilful apothecary. In consequence of which ihilttmOrpbbsis, he 
eonoidered. himsehf as occupying;^ a kind of middle rank li^tween and par 

servants; who, in acknowledgment of this rank, and yet unable to consider him 
qttiie a Signore, cdled him, by abbi^ation, iSifr ' ' ' 
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in possession of the exdusii^ nfl^tipns of four wives, he has 
the mis^Hune to he yet, childless. He wishes ,Jearn 
whether we can furnish him with any remedies f^r his |Sldamity, 
which may mahle him more effectually to vi^ a// his wives; 
« for,” he modestly adds, I find I am not respected wi^hoiit 


children.” 

The Malek requested half an hour’s grace in Ithl^ 
time of setting out, on account of what he considered 
the extreme csold iff’ the morning, the thennomeler being abqut 
50“ at sunrise. For a mile and a half we rode (directiQn 


N.N*W.) through some shrubs called which we had not 
observed An Europe, and whose leaf is used by the natives to 
whiten the teeth. In six miles we observed, opposite to us, 
some high hills on the other bank. 

The country within three or four miles, on both sides oA 
Jebriah, is peculiarly abundant in antelopes; and by a party, 
some cff’ them stationed amnng the trees on the edge of the 
Desert, and others moving about nearer the river, a great many 
might be d^tot in a very short time ; for the ^elle, when di^ 
turbednt its food or drink, immediately makes off* to the Desert. 
I had some shots at such as accidentally crossed the road, but as 
it'was n^ecb^ary to fire with a single ball at fid! galley, and gene- 
raly at a great dist^ce, I did not kill one; my friend followed 
them with more ard^^ among the bushes and ow the sands, 
bat not with greater samoesss we ww both sewery that a variety 
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of cmmmstances p^vent^ us &om passing one or two sporting 
dayS'O&ithe i^t. A little below diis place^ Giovanni^ riding % 
tbe riv!0r side, observed several Hrds feeding together among the 
trees, which by his description must have, been Guinea-fowi 
In ten miles we came rather nearer ^to the palms, which had 
all along attended the Nile, and from which we were never less 
than one, and sometimes two or three, miles distant. Mr. 
Hanbury and I were here about half a mile a-head of the rest, 

when Ve saw Yacobe gallopping furiously towards us; when he 

* 

came near enough to be audible, he informed us that “ the 
caravan was attacked,” and rode back again. We were not long 
in following: in our way to join the cavalry in the rear, where 
the action was supposed to be going on, we passed the camels, 
with our luggage, plans, and drawings, and committed them to 
the care of the Maltese and Italians, three of whom were well 
armed. We proceed, and find Malek Tombol in the midst of 
his men, all talking loudly, but not yet fighting, Mr. Hanbury 
Joins the circle, and demands where is the enemy. I was at a 
few -yards’ distance, employed in wrapping up some balls in 
paper, to load quicker during the battle, as I had no cartridges, 
when I observed his Majesty rmse a very large nabboot, and 
strike one of his men; the man, being on horseback, starts off. 
into the Desert, and the angry monarch is instantly after him. 
The fight becomes a chase; and the king, being better mounted 
than the subject, frequently overtakes, and*as often diastises 
him, and does not cease to pumue and to strike, tiU the 
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weajion breaks shaft in his hand; he then returns, with 
air timt announces to us, that, for the second time, victory has 
declared in our favour. It appeared, that there had been' a 
fray between two parties of his own men, who, engkgihg witli 
sword and shield, had raivSCd the war-cryj, which was mistaiken 
for that of an enemy. This serious encounter will be called in 
history the “ Day of Sticks;” it would have appeared with more 
dignity as a second Journ^e des I^.perons, but, unfortunately, 
the heels of* both combatants were observed to be unarmed* 
and naked. 

In about three miles and a half more we came to a small 
village, and hen? turned off into the green ground, which we 
had lately skirted, and rode for above a mile in a northerly 
direction, through the richest possible wilderness, more luxuriant 
and less cultivated than the forests {)f Argo. We found the 
Nile l>cyond it flowing N.W., and following the bank for a 
mile, arrived nearly opposite to Old Dongola, where the river is 
unusually broad. Our direction to-day had been, upon the 
whole, a little to the N. of W., and sometimes W.N.W. 

We determined to pass the night on this spot, and to employ 
the afternoon in examining the capital; and as Malek Tombol 
had some business to transact with the King of Dongola, we were 

I , . * ,r .. 1;. . . 

* Spurs are very rare in this coimtry ; the fewAve have seen are shaped like ours, 
bht’\vith.the roWel mxifcli higger rind quite dull, as the natives boast that the mere', 
touch i» 8ufticienti’or their, horses. Malek Tombol allerwarcls one such to 
Mr. tlanbipy ; and during,our residence near Bciuii, a pair was exchanged in that 
island for a very fine calf..’ 


2 E 
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to Crdss the liver together. The ferry-boat had betm vmting 
some time, when we sent to ihqtate whether his Majesty was 
ready to embark. We received for answer, that he had thought 
it decorous, previous to this visit to his brother Sovereign, to 
order his only shirt to be washed ; this operation had been actually 
performed, and we observed it suspended on all acaOia to be 
dried; its royal owner had consulted decency by retiring during 
this interval among the trees. After some time the vestment, 
which was of no very fine materia!, is pronounced to^be once 
more fit for service, and Tombol is again a king. 

The boat was like one before described, but much larger, as 
we were now certainly not less than fifty passengers; one of 
these ended a long examination of my dress by asking, whether 
the buttons were not of gold. The sailors accompany their exer¬ 
tions in rowing by a short lively song, which had only one 
variation and tone, and ‘is always sung with great spirit; it is 
one of the many in use in Egypt and the only one here. 

* The favourite song with Reiss Bedoui, the Captain of our cangee, and that 
which seemed mevst effectual in stimulating his sailorR^ was neariy a« follows 
Reiss Bedoui. " Sailors, pull at your oars.”- Chorus of sailors. “ God aad Ma- 
hommt'd.” Reiss. “ May God bless and assist you.” Cho. “ God,” See. Reiss. 
“ You are men, not children.” Cho. " Go3,” &c. Reiss. “ My boys, you shall 
ride in chariots.” Cho. “ God,” &c. Reiss. The sun is setting." Cho- “ God,” 
8 £,c. Reiss. The coffee is boiling.” Cho. ** God,” 8tc. Reiss. “ The sheep is 
killed.” Cho. “ God," &c. Reiss. “ May your wives be beautifol and fnoitful.” 
Cho. God,” Su!. Reiss. “ The wind and the current aje against, as, but God is 
with ns.” Cho. “ God,” &c —The verse is given out in a kind of hoarse recitative 
by the Captain,.but the effect of the whole is peculiarly animating and agreeable, 
and productive of sensations known only to those who have glided down between 
the palmy shores of the Nile on a calm and moonlight evening. 
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Cto litndiagwe walked up to a kind of bouse, where we were 
received by the King of D6ngcda. It app^ed that he had lately 
lost a relative, as the fast* ceremonies consisted in publit? 
lam^tatiOns, performed in the manner we had before witnessed; 
the edeet here was still more singular from the greater number 
of persons engaged. After it was over the condolers turned 
round with their eyes generally wet, and faces full of woe ; one or 
two seemed more seriously in earnest than the rest, and had the 
appearance of jKJople excessively afflicted : they reserve all their 

grief, no doubt, for tliis moment, and trouble-themselves little 

* 

with sorrow either before or after it. In this instance there were 
two parties of mournei’s, of which the second were less cla- 
rnorous tlian the otheri^ and discharged their affliction more 
speedily. 

During the most pathetic part of this scene, the King of Ddii- 
gola suddenly threw his eyes for the first time upon me, standing 
in my Frank dress f among the crowd of savages. My gravity 


Tliia ceremony i» differently performed at Berber.—See Burckhardt, p. 225. 

t My late assumption of a black hat, added to my want of beard and of’ sustained 
gravity, and a certain habit of employing the intervals of repose in writing-, instead 
of smoking, had for some time subjected me to, the suspicion ^>1‘ TnfideUii/: and, 
what was much worse, excited doubts as to my being a personage of the extreme 
consequence I had been represented. 

Writing in these countries, like .smoking in ours, is not common in the higher 
classes. Abdin Cash^lf could* neither read i^r write; and Malek Ibrahim, and even 
his prime minister and Arabic interpreter, were in the same state of ignonume— 
though more excusably,'as their native language is not a written One. Smoking, ou 
the other hand, is the employment of fell who can afford tobiicco; and it was jivo- 

2 E 8 
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wsts ti6ver put to a severer test than by the effect produced on 
his couiitenantte and manner by the extreme surprise with which 
he regarded me. 

Above twenty large and well-built tombs l»ehind the town, ami 
a variety of houses and castles on the tops of the hills about, 
prove Dbiigola to have once been a place of importance. About 
five miles lower down the river I observed a very fine strij>e of 
green, at least four or five miles broad, extending without visible 
end into the Desert; there appear to be houses in it at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the Nile. The city, in its days of jjopii- 
lousness, has l)een obliged, no doubt, to this tract, and the oppo¬ 
site bank, for its provisions, as its immediate ncighl)ourhood pre¬ 
sents a scene of utter barrenness, conbiining, however, some 
featurcxS of grandeur, which are animated by the works of other 
days, every where scattered about. 

Our first visit was to the “Church of Yesous*,'’ which has 
evidently l)cen once a monastery, and is now a mos(|ue. While 
we were engaged in the examination of it, the two kings met 
there for. religious purposes; they said with great devotion the 
prayers of Peace and Faith on a spot that had originally been 
consecrated to the worship, of Christ. 

bably to want of the means that they attributed my abstinence from the summurn 
bouum. 

Even my friend had not altogether^caped suspicion; it whB indiispered tliat he 
had been observed to drink during his meals, which is a violation, I ^lieve, of the 
customs of good Mussulmen, 

» See Burckhardb—lSfotes oh Appendix 
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We ascended four or five stairc5ases, of nine or ten steps each, 
to a small square room, of which the rOof is sup|)orted by four 
stone pillars about ten feet high; a recess opjwsite the entonce, 
wliich has been probably the altar, proves it to have been the 
chapel of the convent; there are two or three little cham¬ 
bers round about the chapel, and a kind of arch on the roof on 
the outside. The building is chiefly of mud, and much the 
largest in the city, as well as the n>ost consj)icuous from the 
river. 

About two hundred yards N.W. of the convent are the bases 
(or perhaps the tops, for there is much sand heaped there) of five 
small pillars, the two largest of whi(;h are twenty inches in dia¬ 
meter ; and near them are two lessser, level with the surface of 
the ground. Some of these are of red, and others of grey, gra¬ 
nite ; they seem placed without any regularity: a capital, now 
reduced to a grinding-stone, with the Cross sculptured upon it, 
is lying near. In about two hundred yards more, in a direction 
parallel to the Nile, are two grety granite pillars of rather larger 
diameter, one of which is standing, and the other thrown down. 
Another capital, or pedestal, Hes on the spot, ornamented also 
with the Cross, and, like the rest of thtese uninteresting remains 
of the age, probably, of Justinian. 

After dusk we returned to the palace, where w^e- were first 
received, hoping, as we w^ere a good deal fatigued, to experienci? 
the hospitality of the IS^ing of Dbngola. In our way thitlier we 
traversed the whole lengthfdf the city, which, in its thick mud 
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walk; 8t»e^s, and hnge niassiire donis, resembles 

Merawe; it contains a large st^e castle, and e^iery house is a 
fortification. Nothing can be more gloomy and defiblatev the 
streets are full of sand, and a very few mk^nble inhaintants are 
seen sitting before two or three of the doors; so that in a place 
capable of containing several thousand people, th^ are not, we 
were assured, above two hundred. In the time of PonCet % the 
town was half deserted, but still of importance, and we were told 
that it continued to have flourishing bazaars, and to be the centre 
of some cmnmeroe, till, by the victory of Malek Zobeyr, over the 
King of Argo, it became tributary to the Sheygy'a. It suflPered 
another shock about ten years ago, vdien a civil war, between 
the two kings of those Arabs, liaving greatly depopulated Dar 
Sheygy'a, they suppUed the loss by carrying away many of the 
inhabitants of D6ngola.' The establishment of the Mamelouks 
at Maragga, by raising up a new Ddngola, gave the finishing 
blow to the commerce and consequence of the old city f. 

With the ppulence of the capital had perished the hospitality 

« . 

of the monarch; a few rat-eaten dates, and a calabash of water, 

were the only rdreshments the palace afibrded us. We were de- 

* 

tained there some time*longer by a violent dispute between a 
native of Argo and the King of D6ngola. The Argive demands 
possession*of oiie of his wives, a native of Ddngola, and how 
residing there j the king tells him to come there, and li ve with 

<v • 

* See Appendix II. „ t See Appendix III. 
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his Malie^ Tombol iMterfafes, the royal difference 

thus W whether He df Arg© shidl lose a male subject, or He 
of Hdngola a teiale. Loud and angry words are exchanged, 
with furious gestures; they frequently start from their seats on 
the gi'ound about the blazing hre, and then as suddenly recom¬ 
pose themselves, and after the most violent threats and maledic¬ 
tions, settle the affair without loss of bloodL 

It was now quite dark, and we had to walk two or three miles 
through bushes and very thick underwood to our boat, which 
Reiss Selyman had dragged thus far up the river, that we might 
not float down below our place of encampment. As our party 
was now increased by a variety of animals, so that the side of the 
lx)at was but a few inches above the water’s edge, Malek Tombol 
l>egan to jabber a very long prayer in Arabic for our safety. He 
was intemipted by a dispute among the sailors, which he settled, 
as usual, by the application of his nabboot, that he always car- 
rietl with him like a sceptre, to the head and limbs of Reiss 
Selyman. We then proceeded in quiet, and about midnight 
were safely landed on the other side.' 

The people of this country seem careless and fearless; they 
are not active* in doing harm, but are not easily frightened by 
tlireats. We had occasion to menace one of them, for some act 
of knavery, with the vengeance of Abdin Casheff*; he only 
laughed at the threat, from the assurance that it could not be 

* Tlxe name Dotxgolawy considered at Shendy as equivalent to that of Jew in 
Europe.—See Burckhardt, p. 279.;^^ 
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e&ecutied and froHa ^ the halat, common’ to dd 

savages,' nf nevei* looking forward beyond the morrow. : 

_ Malek Tombohsent ns a mess of boiled milk, mudli 

Dee. 30. -7 ^ 

buwit, filled with lumps of dough kneaded into small 

rolls and boiled np with the milk. In consequence of the 
etror into whidb we had been led at the camp, we considered 
it as a new year’s offering, and consumed it in celebration of 
the (lay. • 

# We off* late, and for three miles and a half rode over rich 
landL, chiefly by the Nile side, and^ through an equal space, over 
a sandy plain, close by the river; we then came to a ruined 
town named Ollob, with many brick remains. Our direction 
h^d been W.N.W. We then left the green ground, which is at 
first nanow, and kept more to the left, over a barren tract, 
which had once been cultivated, and is still capable of cultiva¬ 
tion ; the soil is black, covered with a thin surface of* sand. 
After travelling ten miles, we observed two black mountains 
op|K)site to us on the other side, in slia|)e one conical and the 
other pyramidal. In eleven miles and a, half are some sand-^ 
hills, and then a saint's tomb and scime mud ruins half a mile to 
the left ? and in twelve miles we entered the'shrubs again. In 
about a mile more we passed some brick and mud ruans ; the 
trees begin to thicken, and there are aj>pearanees of cultivation; 
and in thirteen miles and a half we cfime to a large village 
named Bakkil. Our diiection latterly was variable, but gene- 
rally North, and our road from a quarter of a mile to a mile 
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fmm th© W© obs^ved* many doum trees in difierent 

places in the Desert on our lefh and at * a great distance from 
tit© river; 

Here Malek Tombol was greeted by a former subject, who 
sacrificed a cow in his honour—iso very palatable an hoi)pur, and 
likely to be productive of so much real service to all of us, that 
we determined to pass the afternoon and night at this place. 
There is a very rich island near, named Aroom, sejmrated from 
the main laud by a channel, about a hundred yards broad, and 
now almost dry. The island is nearly a mile in wndth, luxutiant 
and ill cultivated, and full of ring-doves and quails. We had 
for some days seen nothing of the dog Anubis, and hegaii to be 
mixious about his fate : he returned to-day, at a happy moment, 
thin and ill and nearly iamished, and no longer the lion-dog ol’ 
Dar Sheygy'a. 

Our tent was pitched to-night in a small opening in the 
middle of a grove, the entrance facing an avenue of palms. 
After dark the servants lighted a very large firef before the 
door; tlxeir long shadows, and those of the natives with them, 
passed over the delicate braiUhes of the palms, never seeming so 
much so as with the red fire blazing on them; the Pleiades and 
the Hyades were looking in from above, and Orion twinkled 

* Ismael Pasha told us that be had seen the rejuaius of wells at more than five 
miles’ distance from the Nile, in Dongola. 

f As touch wood was consumed in this fire as would have cost ten dollars at 
Cairo, 
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tvtsies; oitiier fires were seen teoti^ tibe 
'!i^^!the'ea)tages'wei!» «fiouti)Qtg''alreut'4^^ • '■'''" ■■*•■' 

‘In about three miles we passed, 6U the ri^t, so^ 
ruined mud buildings on the edge of the green groU^i. 
The land for some distance on our left was fiat and cultivable^ 
and many trees were visible at a distance. • The whole plain was 
covered with the tracks of gaselles, scattered, in general, irregu- 
lariy about; in other places, I have seen narrow winding paths, 
traced by their delicate feet, and probably many miles in length, 
leading down from the mountains to the Nile, to some spot, 
perhaps, where the shrubs are sweeter or the water more clear. 
The mirt^’*^ is no where more beautiiul than here, and I have 
remarked, that the two or three places, where I have seen this 
phenomenon in the greatest perfection/ have >]reen pecidiarly 
haunted by the antelope, as if she loved the banks of that fairy 
sea, and delighted to chase or gaze Upon its furtive waters. It 


is a singular coincidence with this observation, that the mirage 
is called by the Arabs of the Bes^, “ the Lake, or Kiver, of 
Gaselies.” - ^ 

Our general direethm was Nosih^ and we obss^ved a Iciig 
chain of k>w hills on the other side of the about half a 
mile distant feom it. An animal about two feet loUg^ 'with ^ a 
head like that of a fox, and the inOtiOnis of a ret, sfeited up 
before us, and all the horsemen and were instantly afiler’lt : 




* I have seen the mirage within two, and even one, «hon,r of sun-riee and sun¬ 
set^ hut hbt so biroad atid extensive as tile suiti iS higher * 



we»3»ii: it ^ i»il% when the>fet .»pWT«man threw 

and missed it; the second, who wa^: W foot, hilicjd it at about 
ten .ytu'ds’ distance. , The sldn was presented to us by the 
Maiek.• . , ,,, , 

In six miles mojre we passed some mud ruins ; and in ten miles 
and a half, some small stony hills and some masses of schist. 
Id eleven miles are some more ruins, and increasing verdure and 
fertility. In hah' a mile more begin some stone hills, about 
hah' a mile to our left, running nearly North and South;: oux' 
own direction, like that of the river, being N.N*W. Here 
l^egins the district of Handech. 

In fourteen miles we came to two small tombs, built of vejy 
large bricks, well situated on the hills close by tlie road-side; 
and in about a mile more, after passing some other tombs, to 
tlie ruin.s of Handech. 

The lower part of the South wall of the castle is built of 
large,stones, and tlie upper of small ones or bricks; about the 
middle of this upper part axe three layers of stones, not extend¬ 
ing quite the whole length of the wall, of the sis^ and arclutech 
ture of the best tem^des, fomning a singular contrast with the 
rest of the building, which is'exac?tly like the fortressas com^ 
monly found in these countries. On the West side of it are 
some other stones sixnilarly laid, but not remainhig so regularly 
an Ihoii^e described. I can only conjectnre that the whdb castle 
was orig^ally of that better style of masonry, which is found in 
the remains at Taffii in Kp][^ and that it has been from time 
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t» the m^anier iiiateridis in A^iisi is 

Tbe lieiglit at wydbi^^^ t^ stones are p^laced,'isffl^ 
the regularity with whicili they are laic^ prevents the sup|)osit4an 
that the whole biding is modern, and erected from the rmhs 
of some former edifice. Either supposition proves that Han- 
dech, as well as D6ngola, Was a place of importance before the 
downfall of the arts in Africa. - / / . 

In the inside of the castle was found a black granite mortar, 
very like that in the fortress at Ibrira, but much larger; and a 
mosKiue supported by some pillars. It was the palace of JVlalek 
Chowes, who, till the arrival of the Mamelouks, frequently 
iesided at Handech as his capital; at present there seem to be 
scarcely two hundred people in the place. . 

Here was the southern boundary of the kingdom ctf the 
Mamelouks. 

On the left side of the road beyond the city is a hurkl 
ground, extending for above half a mile along the of the 
Desert 1 and' in three miles is another similar one, * and a build¬ 
ing near, wliich is apparently an old church. The graves: 
invariably covered with a great number of the dearest white 
quart* stoixes. In five miles we* came to a large stony plai^ 
bounded bn the left by the hills befwe mentioned, whichy . after 
coming down close to the river at Handech, a^n go ^ t^ 
N.W., and end in aboutfrix mties from the cky, and^ two from 
the Nile. After five m^es aiid ja half we turned off across the 
cultivated open plain, covered with fiocks mewitcdmels, reaching 
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tile stony plain to ihe Me., ,Oi®f direetj^ 
been N.N.W.; then in about one mile (Ni by E*| we came to 
a small village by the Nile swlej-and in one mile (N.N. W.*) 
ttewigh rich and eultivated ground to another village, named 
Soris near the Nile. As we advanced in the kingdom of the 
Mamelouks, the'country improved in fertility and population; 
the meriiValk about with their spears in their hands, and seem 
as weE disposed to their present, as they are said to have been 
to their late, masters.' . 

Jan. 1 , An unsuccessful call was made upon our surgical 
skill by a very young boy, who during the wars be¬ 
tween the Sheygy'a and the Mamelouks,* had received a ba]0i. in 
the iirm, from one of the former (as he said), for haying refused 
to cut corn for their horses; the ball had Imen extracted by the 
Mainelouk surgeons, but the wound was not yet healed, and in 
want of all remedies had long been left to nature; the boy bad, 
in consequence, lost the use of his arm. 

In a mile and a hall*, over cultivated ground, wC came to the 
scattered village, Erbou, built on a stony place in * the midst of 
veapdure ;* and in as mudi more to Serrigdel, where is a large 
burial gi^und.^; there were some stqny hills close 

mt our leftij and our direction changed from N.N.W. to N. We 


obsei^ed, soon afterwards, two old buildings on the tops of the 
which they told us were Christianii In ^seven miles we 
pstefited a ruined town and burial ground; and, in eight, another 
vbut^ ground aud saint’s like those^ before. 



KENEE^-DiaPMjCS: 

]t>i4 hiU^ 9acl the NU%aa4 very »eir hiNllu. 

jBaile^ after, hayiog alr^^y pa^s^: xme .cd»pHjh,^f 
muif^e^ a s^nd, surrouiid^ by gravei^c and m aid 

yiPage, by tlie roadr^de j and, in eleven miles, a very laig^ 
ruined town, partly inhabited, with a burial gi^und, Some Of 
the graves, have, at their head and foot, a small pyramidal ecai- 
struction of mud and brick j and on the north of the Jbwn is a 
brick church, with the p^tings of angels over the altar ; the 
colours retained much of thmr original freshnesa There waa 
a well in the churdi, and three or four of the same kind cut in 
the solid rock about it; the roof had fallen in, except a part of 
the cupola.'■■■' ■■■ '■ 

. The houses in this and, I believe, all the villages in 
part of the country, have a large stone over the door, covered 
with Araliic inscriptions. This place is called Keaeeza, and in a 
mile more the district of Pandech eiwls, and that of Haiimch 


begins. ; 

. Between fourteen > and fifteen miles we passed a numbe®* of 
mined {houses, and at fifteen miles the green ground widmmd, 
and the hills on oiur left became less considerable; w observed 


a large burial ground on our right, and Imatd 

sakies firom the NUe. In sixteen miles we came ito anothei! 


large ruined town, »amed Kait, with saints’ 
which are conical, of four or, five a end 

but all of mud, We observed on® or two M 
the'rui^\whhdiaie‘9<sitteff»J-ii^ e- 
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of^ ^Dasett. in sixteen'miltes and a' half #e |ms^ soMe 

l^erpendieular s^idstone rocks, road, whicli wak 

liear the river, and soon a^rwards t a small matted village 
cftposite to the end of an isknd, which is almut a mile long. 
Tha?e were some other smaller islands be^ men¬ 

tioned in our progress up the liver. The cultivable ground, 
tor the '*last three or four miles, is no where above three 
hundred yards broad, and seldom one hundred; and a line of 
saints’ tombs extends for miles along the tops of the stony 
hills on our left. 


In nineteen miles we passed a deserted viHage, artd hi 
another half mile a large ruined town ; near it are above thirty 
saiiits’tombs, of which three or four are pyramidal, and seV^eral 
chiefly of brick; wc also observed the remains of several Christian 
churciies. The houses are all of stone, and about as well 
built as the strnie fences used in some jwts of England. In 
twenty-<me miles and a half we reached a small village, called 
Mom^^dby by the name of the Mamelouk chief who bmlt it. 
We halted here for the night, and were entertained with great 
dvihty by the inhaMtsants. The couintry has been more fertile 
of latet^ «nd> this place ia situated anumg the trees, at about a 
<|ttarter of a lattile feom the liv^ ^ 

i Here we met the Eeiss of the Cataa^acts going up to the 
army, to superinteiid' th^ paesage' of the Shelkl of Boulgk; he 
mwide i ua a very acccptabfe - present tif of the Pasha’s 

sp^t^v<aM^!« informed he had -mm mir cniitgee and its 



MARAGf<5^Ai OR NEW DONGOIA. 




T^aitifig where had we: iesft' thran, 4t i 
A'<]^i6r»oBi died in the village dtiringi^^e night, and we 
"awake for a^me time'^by^t^ ioiad and contki^i^ 
.iwBiehtalaons.’G£,ithe'fentale^nhalHtaa^ 


Jail. 2 . 


In about two mites -^e palms ‘bt^eoiae* Very'thiek % 
,1 ? ? the liver-^ej'v and aft^ ridmg for about 'foiir mOre, 
bvev a ridi but • uncultivated ptein, foil of terg© cottes^ of long- 
winged partridges,'whicte = took unusually; • short ^ foghtS; ?aiid 
afforded? us excellent ^^rt, we arrii^ed at Marigga. ’ The husid 


part t)f the town seems capable 'of cbntaixiing not'more than six 
hundred dr ei^k hundred people; but the greater part of the 


inhaintants, who are said to be very numerous, live in straw huts 

among the trees. The plain is very low here, and symptOittS of 

inundation are visible at nearly two miles ffom the river. There 

♦ 

are several large holes, whence the mud was taken to build the 


town, and which are now filled with stagnant water. Some 

mandiy ground near assists in accounting for an intermittent 

feverv'whteh prevails here after the inundation has 

retired.'' y'-' "■■'I'V, inx'-' 

\ . 

i fomid, in consequence, many of lh© inhabitaiits and ’ all 
the Soldiem dl^ including our oM friend,^ the A|^ > 


whom we were obliged for our passage to the army. He was 
delighted to see us again, took us frequency by the 
talked with^ rapture.^oC„lii8.n:ative 'CtenstantmM3pte,^';<v^' 

and camels were ' veiy muchi' Mi^k 

'tombol came to request Us to allow them to repose for tfe 




themamelouks. 


m 


r hr p ^nf^ tif the day here, to which propc®^ we gave our 
con^t very readily; we wei® not sorry to be enabled to pass 
a few hours in examining the late capital of the Mamelouka, 
and to collect a number of facts relative to their arrival and 
residence in that country) and departure from it. 

* I shall be excused if I shortly continue the account of a body 
of men, whose history is, in one point, so unfortunately connected 
with our own: if no longer formidable from their numbers and 
courage, they are, at leas^ become interesting by their misfor- 
luires; and those who will not allow their admiration to the 
finest and most intrepid horsemen in the world, will, perhaps, 
bestow their pity on a band of persecuted wanderers, the victims 
of repeated treachery*. 

On their first appearance in the year ISliE, on the frontiers of 
Mahass# they appear to have found Mahommed, Casheff of that 
country, at war with Malek Tombolf; and Mahommed engaged 
to receive them as friends, on condition tW they would assist 
hhn in the destruction of Tombol. * They were under two chiefs, 
who seem to have been independent of each other, and often, as 
in this,case, at variance.' Ibrahim Bey, the same who, during 
the masaaorein ihe citadel at Cafro, escaped by leaping his horse 

♦ See hvrckhfurdt, p. 12,,13. 

f This Malek describes himself to have been then shut up by his more powerful 
emtnnks, in his strong dasHe oh the Island of TumboSf—probably that mentioned 

n^'|fckhardt, as being in the Islapd of Mosbo, There k no island of that name, 
ugh Tixmbos is nearly opposite to the district of MoShi. 



# 

over tihe iifea^ bel^w*, ^as om \ 

I(^iilin),ipe3r»\1^ «tl]ier. Il^tcahipi woi# bme acccft^ 4h«\ 
popoi»l>f Malnmiiiail r tbe Qtket woukl not ^iafitUy oon«f^t 
4)>4lie ex^indioi^ of «P a< ^aan as.Maldk Tojoabol: aud, qii 
tliisir amval at Ai^ wluthe; tJiey kofaediatialy ad^amcedt tJbey 
examined the vxaerita of oaise, iind decided in favpur/of that 
monanobf* Tthey ietdly eatahUsl^ themaeslves in that coorntry 
(in the mames mentioned by Binokhaxdl), by a treacherous mas. 
saere of the Sheygy % who, fesident as ^oremors in Aiigo^ received 
them as and aitertained them with that unsuspicious 

hos|Utahty fiar which, Ufce most other brave savages, they were 
remarhalde-<^the Idamelouks, from their suienngs, had ieamt 
only faithlessness and ingratitude. 

. The €adbeff of Mahass began now to be abraid of his new nei|^. 
hou 7 s^ an4 with the bqm of causing their destruction, strongly 
pressed them to undertake an ei^ieditionimto J>ar Sheygy'a; the 
Mam^ouke (hadenged him to place himseif at their head, and 
guide them thither;, this, the* Cash^ <Hd not think proper to 
eomply with» and Immediately put Inmself under the protection 
of. Mahmnmed AM. 

The estafaiishmeitt of the Marndk^uloi in thh cmnitry aeems 
not to have been immediati^y ft^wed by any; violent war with 
the Sheygya; but a treaty was made, by which th^ tvh<de 
western hanl^ ^ «w»r. and the Ishinds. from Haiidech on the 


^ The horte was to 







di^itelii iaid, as they had biwugkfc with-dhcih^^ 

Ven^thni :'Se!q’itiiis^:.''laad.V'gave 
greM: ehee^^ine&t same 

time, any eC theit own subjects to tmide out of their oeiiUtry^'t^t 
was not long before that eity feeeame the eeutoe •of mueh <sn»fc 
Hierce; and gmduaily iiicreasing in size« assuuied'^ the ^tiame i?f 
New B 6 i^olaf; the old city still neanmned in the hands ;^ the 

p 

Sheygy a.' They also intioduced some impi;09exn^t8 in the cub 
tiration of the coiintry, and encouraged the growth of wheat 
in«tea«l of Dhotara: yet^ upon the whcde* the Argives seem to 
have gained little by their change of masters. The taxesf 
during die government of-tlm Sheygyn were moderate, and 
always - divided equally between themsdves and the King 4 

4 t 

wher^ the Mamelou^ took one-third of the produce of the 
wholec country: besides which they were coMtotly harasiied 
by the 'Sheygyaj who were mttidi bettmr hked as governors ^hati 
as -^einks. »- - S told^ us, that frequently, «o0n ;^ter 

midnight, they used to be roused by the war-oiy of the. 
who had^ooutfived to concUid tlmmsdves on the m 
that moment ^und then swafi horses, tying empty 

f The remains, perha|>B, of the plujider, of Nubia. See BuTckharat, p. 33. 

<^4* !^6^^eW%8Siired’ %'^'S^ who were llamenting itS jji!Keent*tituatioh, 

Uiat il was i market frequented eTon the traders from Darfour; and that sll 

''^1' Si^'ffircl^ardt, p. " 
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fimonranU tlm JCia^^ pilose 

lrap|>^ wib^ cmM itliii 8CM:^<c$i of their 

f»erty; for,; 

mme time, it h> >ih^iBgu^ 

fehout came. ;, These ipeedaic^ 4itcm?^n^ ^ w^v SPlh 

sueh aamtsm^ of. tl^ ;Mapi^ci]^s generally 

; sometiihasi however^ ihey.^^^S tli#j robbers, 

and took a teirible veiigeance on those th^ oa4^ht» by inipa^ 
them^«i% ^vepiy itho ^ . p#iic fi^ees,, by; the 

|iaM«4de, 


4 ^bbqiut itiw^ty months atter tlmh^ 

m mt^pedildon against Maiek Chowes^ on the mvitatlon of Malek 
^boyf, .i!yhq-.was .tb^,at^.;syar; wi|di'»tho of^Memf^^-■. :-T,hey 
{^ .sail?, ^ havo beaten, hhra^h,. ki|U|?g one 

a ’ ' « 

hm^^d of them» and %haFe^,^^^ a trinmphaat 

message to their wives, who were not (as Burckhar4|< ,^^i^4 in- 

,hy, the enmny ; during fhe .abf^m?^ their 
s, ,.^,;^l^«^k.o^3vQmhol„.,seEre4.'^ 

^d.^wjss |i|ei!ent..at;:tho (mt^n^r^d..aim^rod :.i^,,;t^|;^.-'|%f(yi^ 
_.ext^eni^y, gl(nio|M|fc.,^.;, o^ ,hi|ffir,^ 

at Hett^n, so that the conquercms must h^ye retreated fhout 
ndl^ aBer ihmx. success* 4 Tina seoGg^d^^^M 
did gain; but owibg to some dififeren<» heW^ 

Ibrahim Bey returned, with .js^sof jthe wway ^ Jtoagga,^ and 





THE MAMEEOUKS. 


AMb liodbiiaan up 




seani, witli ho *H©wefer, the various 


events oC these‘^wars :(iid^^^ IfiMacuaity of thdr 

esIiabhshineHt in Dihtgola, persevering hatred' 

cif Mahemmed Aii^' they would have to nde^ and 

improve tl^ kingdom they had^ founded. Their 
ti»eir’»kiU and ibttefadity in imng them, were the aidmhHrion o^ 
theii* subjects, and the A.rabs themrelves i^uctantfy 
them-to'be t^^^ best hor^men iii‘the world. - 


The residence of respectable artizans among timtn is ja^oved 
by their having constructed two or three boats with sails, which 
they destroyed'before their departure/except one, Vrhich they 
gave to the Shesygy aforctoeeing, no doubt, that those Arabs 
would opifore the progress of the Ttirksi' and wiUing to furnish 
one enemy with the iheans of injuring another more powerful 
and indre inveterate: they had also one or two'French surgeOnS 


nath''1hem.''"'''' 

After beihg estaMifihed for Some months in l>6ngola, they 
sent'most of their €ffibiBe Wive^ and married the daughters 
of the n^re Kuhiaiwt 'these^^^^^j^^ to them, even in their 
latest Ase most sincere nttadiment; many left their 

Awintry and dfed with tbem, ilnd th<^ remained behind 

a ©ofttraiy ropJtel^ ^^cSmteiiy to that of 
of th0 ^ 1 believe, all diu^ eneimefi.^--Seo |>> 73.. • 

t Ewh had^a gun, two brace ■ o$ pistols, a'sahre, and* a 




m 




to tli^ 'i^iif{£«ing hiistede^) used to 
deolnne miM rather die mjui« They ssy that 

it h mst the'Fa&hii»'bet^God; who,h&d^ddtesL thmaaway; thus 
' exerting their |»edestiii«riaii toebnsole thehrown tmi» 

fortune^ and to vindicate the' honcmr of ‘ thehr hadxikidg. ' 

’ fbrahfih Bey died eocmWter the 'ex|)editkm againet Meravre, 
and AMah lioctean Bey lims M' at the head of the rtanaining 
wartioffi. ' Me is said to ^be df a noble person aiHi < undaunted 
mind; horses stand treml^ing at his voice, and he has drome¬ 
daries that obey no tall but hk. When the Faiha, just before 
hk' last expedition, sent a. message to die MameMks, full of 
Mattering promises in case ttf their submission, it was he ivho 
returned the haughty answer, “ TeH Mahommed Ah, that wi‘ 
will he on no terms with our servant.*'* And aooordingly, as 
the Turkish troops continued to advance, in the month ctf June, 
after an unusuaily grand eelebtation of the Ramadan, the bmve 
exiles took their departure for Shendy; they wre thediselves 
three httndred, with' double that number of women and Slaves; 
they Jiad ioat shout one hundred durisg their rc^dOnce^ in 
rh^ngoia. ‘ The Sheygy'a had he^ of their intended tiepartune. 
and, while lying in ambuSh to surprise them, were thmuflolves 
surprised. TlTie Mamelouks took several prison^ whom they 
immediately beheaded; imd thus theTast act of 
between theaeVarlike nei^bouts was mtbrk^ by‘^i^yiae i^rit 

*♦ IsuMLel Pasha protected such of these 'Wottitttt'ttS fttt and 

obliged tbe soldiers to respect didt dfetsfetjr. 





m 






^r th0^':At0k^r:^h0: mm^ 'the 

m4 wkled i Jifep woc^ 

‘ bitants*j.pi^iptp>|h«i^'Owia<x^ ... ^ ?...;,.;„v.;.^vv, 

»lij the' s^^aiiT tiinc^, th^ i cieifised ^iteaert 

from Kwti to ^©11%, wtee they wer© not i^ wiitoi ^e 
wallsj httt aUowed to ©Bc^ l^y reraaii^- ^^ 

till the sueceases of tlie Pasha over the Sheygy a hmified the 
Mek of . Sheady into e detemainatioii not to oppose vthe 
Turkish then ordered the, Mamelouks to quit the 

countiy^ and the greater pai$ .o^ them, under Ahdah Kochman 
Bey, retired towards, J)arfoUr; .some went in the opposite diiec- 
tion,. to the l^nks^^^ o^ the Bed Sea ; and we were assureds ©n our 
return t© %ypt, that n /ew, forg^tftil of the fate ^ all who had 
trusted to th® . premises of Mahommed Ali, had tihrowii them- 

selyea 

' which was at t^ moment advmiGing from 

^Kgypt ;^^ii|st Parfoniv would t probably di^xse or destrn^ the 
few who Rochman Bey; and tlie 

* Nom of tlie^ i taken piF fro® time to time by thje Sheygy'a bad 

hidiei 4 o ever rSl^raed; 80^^ were now of our party, wh 6 m the Pasha had Found 
in Wid 

' a«b®*»sion of .tke., Dai^ar,' 

they isay al^d to ^et their retreat through Kordofan to the banks of the 
f become a» of je^ousy to 

pdffjr ^pdoces,:') 
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Thai cmce 4a9 « 9 * 6 r ne^n^t^ceaaed to .aiptd, if 

it be ibrbiddm to iameBt tlie of a of.m^olent, 

though intrep^ wanriKwre, ttwiy bo aJlcya^Jtw express a hope, ‘ 
that they have not fsileo by tixeacheary^ bat have die<l, as they 
hvod, with the sahte in their hand, avenging on the niynnidons 
^ Maj^onmied Ah their aevexe and' ocnitinned shfeings, their 
own fate^ and theii^ of their maasaisred oomiMes. ^ 

■ whkh'we.'had- yest^Ed^yitoihh^^ 

Jan. 8. 

the Aga^ having prodnoed an effect hsr horn besieffcmi, 
we tekdn^seeond prmjnptioti; and leaving hhn more mbdidne 
Ihait we^cotdd wdd spare, took leave of him With mdeh regret. 
He attfibuted Ms illness to an n^y figure^, whhh realise to him 
every night, seiaed him by the arm, and in sjhte of «di resistance 
led him out into the open aif'-w.** which is, no doubt (he adds), 
some temptation of the devils” He t<M this with great «m- 
pheity, and it would probaldy /have been hhpossible to pexmobde 
hhn that die^giy dgure was the oonsequ^ioe, and wot theOaose, 
his fever. « 

Malek Tdmhol and his attehdmts became moMO as 


V All MahometffftB bdlev<e in th^ ejdst«ttc<' 6t ^ostk. 
t Ttardl«i« h«rB exp 
tjioiiB of the Albwans ^ but I bjlieye Argo to be the .coui:^ yfbor^ under^ auapk*s, 
an^ by the example, of i^lek ToibbcA’, that 
■ ^ssiUe perfection.'Tli'e' aWll ■ SSSiaed is '■•‘^teepeiiUSpi^Ti^ ' de per* 

the moiit ac<»>mpimh^ mah in hU domihio^. ^ 





{fe<#te tobaem »tUl 

lasted, tJbe interior, or door, of otir tent from 

thM^iii^^tlrioits f sKttd i^itufeijF dt t^ie itibn^t^^frd^ or 

ealingj or pacldng, or i^etiotse^ we were- any Iws^Wi^Mployed, 
. tkey came to indul^ their euriosity, and sat . staasmg at tis, 
vtili we were obhged to disini^ themi not alwe^v€?ry^|>oHtelyi' 
The Nubian monardi is not a good man of burinesa. Some 
dispatches, which he had brou^t dcwn from the Faiica to the 
Aga, hedid not defrver til the moment of d from 

Mamgga,; hdviiig them in his possession for twenty 

hours after his arrival in this^place; they contrined a command 
for all the i^ld there .• to; imn tiie army, .learing , tho^l^^ 

ment of the whole country, from Argo td JKattdech, in the hands 
of ' Malek Tombol and .his Cousin.« Tins proof of 


rather increased the importance of our royal friend. 

• It was late, in consequence^ before we set out. In four miles 
we passed saints’ tombs, thr^v of whidb were of burnt 
bri^ and in six n^es we left the gitass^ on which we had thus 
fracihe^ enfr^s^ plain about two 

miles broial, of a black and rich soil; we travelled along it for 


abcmt- alxim^ then came to the Nile opposite 

to Magari, the southernmost, of the three islands which lie 
between^ Ai 5 go' a^ bank. In three miles more 

1^,1^.^., and hot ^ from the palms^ we aigaih ihund ourselves 
.^ on Jhe ha^ w^ for two miles, and halted for the 

mghl oppfe# fr> the island of BeUhi. After We left the vicinity 



iry-^enerail^'. to- 

■*• • ♦ . 

moro i^B two mti^-dist^ffice 

' i;: Mf' £k 3 ^"' ^«ight •to; ''too 

long^ and not in 'hreadtk-^^ i K^ 

t. 


was. 


icx^fwsite to our place 


heasd gims diiBg a^d tazi;^ beati^, andi 

iiibabit%ud;s^ in wekaQfMe>o£:t 

soyereign.' bevliaid bee® beaded 

by the Pasha, and had been employed iij kmenting to lo^s* Hi« 
fo«Bm?;;iresid*aw^:-W^^^ ar 4 he_..'northern'the'.|ifai«e. 

to establish himselli atMBean^^^ he; 

m& 


benearer to the ^tre 
entirely eoniiied to the; West bank of the -Nde; he profeosed 
to ha^ had imtoi thek stoveanra^ 
m 

with thek lances were more than a inat^ for 
sisted by the Mhineloiiiks, ■ = , . mi 

~'t:... ..WI^Qmrhing't'MiaiekTomboV''haTitigfna^’t^^^ 
noon nnd: n^t in jns^aiktion ^r retiofn to hi 
ci!oasedithe tivmrfi&^^^^^ dragged by 

the.iibta'k' 


and the si^iirto us Was qtdle^ 

Msmt Imded’ -m. ^iM'Was.' 

of his subfeats; <cd«^ 


to 



nnni^:' 

■ 


' r ' »> ■• 

Jatt. 4 . 




short time. His 
^ reemyed by a la8|^ ^ 
armed and apjparently ^ 




Rirre«s OP miiat tombol. 


SiS 


pa\Ax^i . Ilc» Attacks; tiiem fAdth llie lioirseinex} who have 

crossed Krith him^ and a regular sham cmsoenceB. The 
cavalry engaged on both sMes probsMy ammitited to fifteen, 
thbugh' some «pectatow cotiid only count tCni the infiintry 
was rather more numerous t a great number of charges msm 

i 

tnade, and muth gunpowder expended, before the monarch 
could gain possession of his capital, ai^ his four wives. 
This noisy scene lasted for about a quarter of an hour, and 
then the sakies began to work again, and all was quiet,for the 
rest of the day. 

The rest a£ the day was marked by no particular occurrence, 

esecopt that we began, at the su^^tion of Sir Paolo, to hake our 

bread on a gridiron, which proved an excellent substitute for the 

flat iron usual among the Turks.* I'ombol sent us over" in the 

evening a fine lamb and a flask of palm wine; a boat was to be 

ready the next morning to convey us across from Bemni to i\rgo, 

♦ 

that we might revisit the antiquities which we had before exa¬ 
mined there. 

^ Giovanni had yesterday suffered a .severe attack of 
) ‘ »'\-fifver, which required the application of our medical 
skill; it was not exerted in vain, and on his pronouncing himself 
wedl, we crossed the rivmr to Benni at about mid-day, accompanied 
by James and the Genoese.' Malek Tombol sentdown homes to 
the shore t» meet us, but as they arrived a few seconds tob late, 
we^^t oure®lve»^bOJllld4n dignity-to refuse thw, and go^up to 
tlfe ferir«B« foot*' 
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mmK TofeBot. 


In of k was - the iCkogli .stpiw palace, dUfemg p 

frem Any Othcf 4i sofe.ft»4 an.,aiw?chair, both 
of the Hianufacture of the counti^ were pr^)ar«i, for us, and 
himself sat ^Ith legs eroased under him on another arm-chair 
opposite to us. We found ,hi*n in romadmhty good htwnour, mid 
he often laughed uloud; hut a i^umit and vioieni; -ned of his 
eye proved^ that an unprotected traveller would have fered very 
ill ^ithi him. Ten or ‘twelve, naked savages stood- hefi^re him; 
tlniy kirn his hand on receiving an order, or preeeiMiiig my thing 
to hip, and treat ham with perfect respect; he had laid aside 
his red trav^ngcap, and'assumes for these state oeoaamiiaa 
dirty white o»e> whkh is far from increasing the royalty of his 


appearance. . i 

We were doomed to experieilrice his hospitality. We began 
the least hy disposing of two large cups cf coiee -eeeh, which 
were hdlowed by the usual mess ofaour bread and meat 4 a 
beverage, miscalled dieihei, highly sweetened ,wkh very bad 
Egyptian sugar, was to be swallowed with it, and then came two 
Other Cups of CcJflft»e; presently, a large bowl of hooza was placed 
before our two interpreters, who were seated on the ground near 
ns.' No strong liquors were offered to ourselves, from the fear^ 
no doubt, of violatitig the supposed- r^igious Mings eC«Mr, 
Hanbury-*for my feith was no loaget uncertain. 

^After dinner his Majesty became talkative; heiimentismed the 


^lam of yesterday with some dMence, and hs^ed that it 
didqot apjxsar ridicuW to,.us. ' He 



> convehsahon wtm maiiek toMBOL. . ^ 

own toiity*, and with illicit the wars of the Mittnelouks 
And Slieygy'a? and thou^ he had joined, from necessity, the 
former, he seem* to have be^ more attbdied to the l»tt^. 

Borekhardtf has 'said something in disparag^emt of the 
t^iastity of their women; and our question to hi*' Mhyesty, on 
that ^subject, excited great laughter,' as a cousin of ihh king's, 
then vSeated on his left hand, was the sort of a female Coustiri of 
tlm great Malek Chowea. Malek Tombol Oondesccnded to be 
humorous and severe upon the general frailty- and ven^dify bf 
the sex *, and as the subject is of some interest, it may not be 
umiaportsnt to give the very words of the Nubian monarch : 
<< 1 believe,*’ said he, that, in uU countries, if a very handsome 
woman be very much tempted, the result will be the same/* As 
we were not successful in convincing him that to our country 
his* rule was not applicable, we changed the subject of conversa¬ 
tion to the literature and hospitality of the Sheygy^a, on both 
which heads he confirmed the accounts given by BurckhaidtJ, 

I 

* His family nam? ip Zpbeyr, and tbe Tombol Ibn Zebeyr mpntiont^d by Burck- 
Hardt (p. 72.) was bis cousin, and not his brotber. 

t V 

J Sen 70. They are renowned for their hospitality, and the person of their 
guest or companion is sacred. If a traveller possesses a friend among them, and 
hf^-biiem phnaSderfed on the rotid, Ms property will be recovered, even if it has been 
taken by the king. They all speak Arali^ exclusively, and many of them write 
and read it. Their learned men are held m great,respect by them; they have 
the sdentibci are tanght which' fam the connki dfl^oiiimedan 

have,soon books, cojaed at 

Id^awe, written in as fine a hand ^ that of the scribes of Cturo,” Sft. 

alBb'ihnoiillbr their Mihufhbttol^'of Vonegatel mats called 






'have'^eeif 


‘:.V':€'»'’the 'afl^oon'-^e'QPOSfled' tO'’:ijy^.^'^^steh vte. iftoni'' 

Benni tkftti B«^ni frost the tmn land, 
for About- lh» 8hit»ef 

i^go; at ill #tnated ab(«lt the m of the tpestem^^ore oi' 
t!l«3 iflliaiiidi it^ -also on ^is bank, are-two ^vifli^eg, Hadji 

i, c iift. the nttlf to^ of conde^noe 

tensjliifiripsi''' c«» the''^M£Mit/-b«nkj '/.neaBr 'Argo."- '■ ■' 

'proceeded t©-'the;.'atatnesi:::<whkh‘V 
aboat four miles S.E. of it. The western^ ^e «cf Argo is vin 
seme jphices littW withis w a great deal of 

low grottnd, now fol erf sto^ant water” water- 

fowl; all this part of the island is said to be at this iseason par¬ 
ticularly unhealthy. There are many bends in the shores both 
of Argo and Benni, end the width of the lifer b^tween^^ t^ 
in <k)nsequence Very variable. We found the statu^ as we h^ 
l^ them ; we Had written our names in ink on one of them, 
and the writing, which; h'om the author and the character bbfog 
ahke unknown,.had caused a great sensation, was left uritOddbiidi 
except the tt and tlth o's, Which the natives had carefofly^ e^^ 
though we pould newer 'leatn the reason of their particufc 
. ahripathy^b''tho^t;^^lhtle!i^ 


Stoid, and tttait ^rfts 'anil 





V (itWckiw;^, ,p<f 213 .)' 



•V 

%qiity, ure r fr®ui 4ib0se q£ j^r Jtisabi^ w3bl>' were <mr 

fbmer (inductors; and they consider 

mii-acidonsly changed to tliO; of ndghtty 

men, instructed Tiiese .men, liowe^fer, ,’were not 

Mtisauknem and must d^refoie^l^ Ckmtia^ i^ idola^ 

* 

ters, tenn^ivitli them, nearly synonpaous^ ^. How I i had 
long agO! disOovered to be an Molater ; ami while eniplojed i^^^ 
the contemida^n of these, wonderful efbrts of aii,. was fdeaaed 
with the knowledge that 1 w^as considered, the: aayages about 

nae, at a pilgrim who had waanhnred' thus fitr to worship the 
works-of :;my' aqcej^ors.: ■■■■’' ; .■ 

After passmg a cold night in our great coats, in tlie O 0 l>- 
tagCvof a Hubian, who aH^rded us the best specimen we 

* There a disjpute one day between two Nubians, part of the crew of our 
cahgee, abotit their origin. One held that the Nubians were the descendants of 
those who had hoifc the tferopl^ of jEgypt and Nnhia, thrit they were then 
ix^a^ Christians, and afterwards Mussulnren, by force. We must suppose, in this 
case, that many of the native Egyptians, on the Arabic conquest, fled into the 
uppetictmntries. The'other seemed influenced by a tradition, that they had ail 
ooxj||,Bipr« lately f|fom die ..The former opinipn would seem tp be confirmed 
by the fact, that the Egyptian Arabs call the Nubians, in contempt, Descendants 
of ^iiradh'We have; however;' the evii^siioe - of Eratosthenes (as 'quoted hjr, 
SjyEa|i% hb/.J?^ the. Noufia ^e;re i|hd pow^eyfMl race, iuha^fipg 

left bank, from Meroe to the etyxtovsg cf the Nile; and it is by subsequent cdn- 
qlilHst that they have ext^ded fheir nain^ as fiir as Assouan. EugitiVeafioini^E^pt 
tili^ Mve mingled with them and taken their itame^.„.|>u|,itis.imp^blev^^^ 
that thy^ form the body of the nation,- 7 -See BurcWiardt, p. 133. 

Tiirkish soldier, in the great'temple at Phflffi, whether 
i^^\iitawo*fcof theEnglfi* 



AicrKiurriE^ of argo. 


ms 

hos|At$liJ;y azid «$$okjeiy; wepm*-^ 

ceeded to make an attempt at excavaticm. ■ Maiek Toml>ol 

sen^, with us three bodyrjguards armed with swords and guns, 

without whose assistance it would have l^een impossible to prcN 

cure workmen. It was with great difficidty that these men 

could be prevailed upon tq engage in this service^ and they 

*• 

absolutely n^used to stir, - ^ till the sun' has warmed the 
world.” ? Even with their aid, none can be persuaded by any 
promises to enl^r into this employment; and it was only by the 
strongest applieations of .terror that seven men' were at length 
|Wsevaiied npOn^^M six txc seven hours. Their labours 

wore not quite useless ; they found the head of the sitting 
statue of bkwsk granite, and the foundations of a tluck wall. 
The face of the statue is much disfigured; the hair, which falls 
to the rfioulders widening as it descends, is of the finest sculp¬ 
ture; the legs are niore muscular than is usual in Egyptian 
scidpture, and . the slun-bone, toes, and vvskt, are remarkably 
well exeouted, as are the hiero^yphics which ornament the 
seat* 5 j- ' ■ ' ■ . , 

T^e arms were broken (as were, probably, those of the 
peri^t colossus) by the Sheygy'fi^ at the request of their women, 
who hoped* by the violence of the act, or the possession irf the 
fragment^ to^e^^ an exemption ^rom the 

sterUity so common on t^e banks of the Nile. . Similar: by 

whj<^ even if efl^tuai,, the of the hunmn race 

be too dearly purchased, have been, and are stiU, freqinfn^^ 
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peiformed^ the Arabs of Egypt, abd laxaented the tta- 
i^idiers wliK> detwribe theiav ; > ^ ^ 

We paid the workttien Hberafly in thh only aibiiey %e had, 
Egyptiaii piastres^ and retired to our hut, determined to rwiew 
o*ur investigatiaii to-morrow. 

Very violent rains fall here in April; the showers lAst from 
one to two hours, and are attended with thunder and lightning. 
They make the roofs of their straw houses water-proof by hand¬ 
ing them strongly with chord from the pahn, which they take 
ofr* when the rainy season is over; they tell us, that in the 
Desert it frequently rains tor five or six following days. Slaves 
ajjpear to be dearer here than in Maiiass, where a man is wofth 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars *. the residence of the Marne- 
louks may have produced that effect. > 

Jan 7 Our guards become rebellious, and pleMing an order 
from Tbmbol to return to Benni, refuse us any assist¬ 
ance; but as Mr. Hanbury had luckily all his arms with him, 
and myself a brace of good pistols, th^ scruples were rather 

hastily removed, and they submitted with a murmur, that 

• 

Ahdin Casheff himself had never adopted sucli measures when 


he was in Ddngolai It was unpleasant, no doubt, to be obliged 


to adopt ^lem, and we never did so, except to aecoinplish 

» 

scmie end, ydiich appeared at the moment of great importance 
to^W; and we can with cbnfidence aa^ertj that no person Was 


ekkt pressed into our service^ who did not confess hims^ ulti- 
a *^nbr by it. 


Owing to these difficulties operations were not re-commenced 

4 



^ liNttattJmES OF Afeoo. 




tiU and continued not more tltG^n^^ee 

l^mrs, ]t)iit io^ enough to vdedde, tliat there h^ been » krge 
temple'on this spot, facing the east nearly ; the sitting statue 

• I It * 

was cm one side of , the entrance into the s^x>nd c^ian^ber, and 
there was no doubt, another opposite to it, which by a veny 
trifling tiiXGU^aition, under more favourable circumstances, might 
still be discoivteiJeci The island is both ill peopled and ill 
govern^ ; but the want of any currency acknowledged by the 
n^iyes is the principal reason which will prevent any tni- 
v|eller» unsupported by a military force, from bringing to light, 
for the presemt« the numer^;^ sculptured remains that are, no 
diubt; hid under the rubbish. We were obliged to content oiu- 
selves with guch kn excavation as would enable us to ascertain flie 
probable nature of the building which formerly adorned the sjmt. 

The two colossi have stocxi at the entrance of the first cha«ilM)r 


of the temple, iOnd, from the direction in which they now lie, 
probid)ly facing each other. The site of this temple, of which 
fhte limits are very distinctly marked by the elevation of the 


ground, is two hundred and fifty-five feet by one hundred and 


se^enty-onOi The ground is covered with pieces of sandstone, 


in<sr€djbly broken and crumbled. We, however^ observed i^onie 
smaii fra^ents with hieroglyj^ics on them (the ibis was^^ very 


distinct upon oneh and others sculptured in difierent ways. 
Swe pieces* ;;of~ granite a hit of giass*, 4 ik® 


^tral>o (HI). 17, p. 822.)', an<i H^tlotu8/(lib,4, c. 24.j,iia^ntion lfiie )Ed^^^ 


custom preserving the bodies of the‘ dead, and. eXposiiKg them, 4de4,,8#<l 
pointed, in glass coftns. fd<r)i; SI imjAv; hifwK 5 . The 
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stojp^r of A bottle, Sfome vctj stiting c€Anent^ and a 
brioks of extraordinary size (possibly the parts of some subse¬ 
quent buildings), iv^ere dug up by us. 

About fifty yards S.W. of this temple there Appears to have 
been a smaller one, and to the S.E. is a very large extent of 
ruin, covered with burnt brick and pottery. I picked up a 
small bit of the latter, painted. l%e whole field presents the 
most utter ruin conceivable, making the perfection of the 
granite remains only the more wonderful. In the brokeb 
colossus there is a hole cut for the reception of iron to join the 
parts, but not deeply cut, apd having the appearance of an 
attempt made in a subsequent and degenerate Age, and aban¬ 
doned from its difficulty. 

We had been assured that there were some columns in 
another part of the island, but after making every possible 
inquiry, and questioninig, in particular, an old man, who had 
bved forty-five years there, and boasted to know every ^ot in 
the place, we w’^ere obliged to believe that our informatfon had 
not been corioct. 

We had i^assed a jKirt, both yesterday and to-day, in wan¬ 
dering about the Mantl with our guns; we found and killed a 
vast variety of game, and the possession of wild geese,, wild ducks, 
tbal, snipes, and partridges, rewarded cmr labours. We saw 
also hares and quails, and the tracel of gazell^ aawd great 
quantities of a black and white bird, of the same size and the 

latter also sfteaks of the abundance and quality of the glass found in tho country, 
TroTiKij kui' eve^hj^ 


2 1 2 



244 ARGO-mJBlAN MEDieiNU 

With & 'plbVer, cbmiikbn in Egypt, bdsidei thb 
and grebii birds before deseiibed. TTie inud niins, tombs, i^d 
Bulial-^iindS on Argo, are comparatively few, though we 
ciiierved three or four ^aH plains, covered Over with broken 
Inncks and pottery, as if the era of populousness hbre had been 
anterior to that of which so mahy miserable productions have 
been constantly remarked by us in Dbngola. The inhabitants 
were busy in preparing butter, of which a large quantity was to 
be iihlifiediately sent up to the army on camels. 

Being ohhg«i to believe the impossibility of continuing our 
ekcavation with any chance of important success, in the present 
state of the country, we determined to return to Benni, atid 
re-crossed the river in a small wretched boat, built for the re¬ 
ception of predestinarians. 

From Benni I passed over instantly to our terit, and found 
that Giovanni, sooii after our departure, had suffered a severe 
relajjse, and that instead of sending us over notice of it, he had 
had recourse to the women of the country for medicine ; they 
had produced a red powder, which they sprinkled bn his eyes, 
nbsfe, and lips, arid Ihey also pressed liiiri to swallow soriie of it; 
declining, however,' this experiment, he’cbritented himself WiHh 
tasting a httle, arid thought it was powder bf boiieii'^^^]^^ 
htunan: he got better soon afterwards, and on my reciml . 'was 
attributing his convadescenoe to the prescription of his dusky 
physidans^; hk opinion of thteir intdUect was, in corisequen©^ 

* A small root, of a strong though not unpleasant taste, is eaten by the Arabs, 
Nubians, and even Turks, as a good stomachic and preventative against all kinds 
of complaints. 



SHIBK Of ISLAM--8A1JJTS? TOMBS. - 

bf^n^ing to change a little, and he suggested to me, that « per- 
haps these people are not such baHe as we take them for,” 

, , There is a young Shxek, or Saint, who lived in a ^ttage near 
our tent, and visited us frequently'-^an intelligent looking boy, 
and well versed in the Koran i he fetches water for our i^rvants, 
and is nephew of the King of Ddngoki , The title is Skiek of 
hlam* or Supporter of the Faith; the office, and thei holiness 
attending it, is hereditary.. The Shieks of Islam are exempted 
from air bodily labour, and have a portion of land cultivated by 
others; they generally increase their income by writing cliarms. 
The tombs, which we have had so many occasions to notice, 
(!ontain their Iwxlies; not, however, that such habitations are 
necessarily built for all who die, but only for those whose con¬ 
duct is considered by their surviving brethren to have deserved 
such an honour. All property left in the precincts of these 
tombs is protected by their sanctity; and so effectually, th^t I 
have frequently observed heaps of corn lying there, in the open 
air and by the road-side, as being thus plated in greater security 
than could have been afforded by the house of their possessor. 

This boy is distinguished in appearance by a different arrange¬ 
ment of his Imir, which is curled up close round tlie head, instead 
of hanging doxvn in the ntanner usual with his unconsecrated 
co:iUiti;5i;nieu *, ^ 

The girls’ bait falb lo«er than the boys’, soxtietimes down to the shoulders, 

Jute generally a little ornatneist in it, aiid is alwaya ijirranged with more cam; 
the covering of leathern thongs round the waist is peculiar to the girls. 



IWJfESS cm A SERyAKT. 


Jail 8 Ms. Hanbiiry (who was oow luiowii amoRg t||^ Nu^ 
hians cmly by the nmm of the haviiig pasi^ a j^ull 
eyenlitg and a bad night in the palace at and inad^ 

exchange of presents with Malek Tonabol, in which his Majesty 
had greatly the advantage, return^ to the tent in good time, 
(iiovanni, in spite of his incipient ^th in Nubian talent, had, a 
violent attack of fever during the night, and, after a seriogs con¬ 
sultation, we administered some drugs, whose immediate effect 
was far from being favourable ; however, we repeated our dose in 
the evening. 

We had hardly disposed o£ his case, when an Arab, a native of 
the island of Artigksher, presents hiniseff, anxious to be instantly 
cured of a diarrhoia of three years’ standing; to prove the exist¬ 
ence of the complaint, he exposes to us his skin, se^ed with hot 
irons. We prescribed some innoxious pills, in return for which 
he insisted, as a man of substance, on presenting us with 
butter, and promwes of hospitality, which we never gave him 
an opjKjrtumty of fulfilling. 

I made a shooting excursion to a mountain about three miles 
West of us, nearly on the edge of the , De»^rt; a valley at the 
foot of it was full of herds of gazelles, which I was not able to 
approach. The soil continnes rich, and cultivable for af least two 
miles from the river, but has no appearance of ever havu|g been 
cultivated half so far. ; 

We had sent over to Tombol to GJ^teaB our to the 
emneis tiU the recovery of Giovanni; aiwi received for 



INTERMITl'ENT FTiVERS 


that the had put them at our entire disposal, to stop when 
and as as we liked, and to piwxeed when we would ; thus 
observing so well one of his promises to us, that we almost began 
to pardon him for his breaeh of another'. When informed that 
we were detained by the illness of a servant—“ We are all sons 
of Adam,” was the remark of the philosophical Malek. 

The Genoese, who was of our party, and was now becoming 
very useful, is a Catholic, and exerts the professions of cacciatore 
and cook; he was dressing the dinner under a palm-tree, and 
finding a great deficiency in necessaries, raised his eyes in despair 
towards heaven; in so doing, he observed on the branches a 
cluster of sixteen green birds; he took up a gun and killed them 
tdl; he then immediately began to exercise his other trade in 
cooking them, and with such succ^s, that I never recollect to 
have eaten so delicious a bird, not excepting the beccafic^hi of 
itjdy and Alexandria. 

As (iiovanni was rather better this morning, we gave 
him some Imrk, which led us to the sad discovery that 
we had not left ourselves alwjve twenty doses of that necessiiry 
medicine. The natives mnsoled us by the assurance, that, if We 
remained on this spot^only Ihree or four days longer, we should 
all have fotermittent fevera, from which themselves were aufiei*- 
ing extremely; luckily^ the groves and fields about were full of* 
partridges, which furnished us with ap object for exertion and 
^xerciBe, to which we were probably indebted for the subseijuejjt 
cbhtiftuance of dtir health. « 



VISIT IJALEK TOMBOL. 


Just as I was prepmng to breakfest after one of ftiese excur^; 
sioiis, I ws» interrupted by the entr^ce of Malek Tombol, and 
his unceremonious suite. I inquired of him, whether there were 
any healthier place in the neighbourhood whither we could 
remove our invalid; he answered-with a smile, “ that ah places 
are alike, as ah depends on the will of God.” Feeling this pro¬ 
position, as the monarch had foreseen, perfectly incontrovertible, 
I endeavoured to console myself by obtaining some topographical 
information from him; though not without fears of being 
assured, that, for the same reason all places had the same name, 
and were in the same situation. I was in this attempt more suc¬ 
cessful, and the result of this and many other conversations on 
the same subject is contained in the map prefixed to this book. 
Suffice it here to say, that Tombol’s examination did not close till 
Mr. Hanbuiy’s return; and I believe that the Malek never 
greeted the Aga more sincerely than at that moment. He draiik 
some tea with us, which he had previously saturated with bad 
sugar, but refused to partake of a dish of partridges, as the 
Nubians eat no birds except fowls. He was presented with 
some articles of cutlery in return for his information and retired 
upon the whole well satidied mth his visit* . • 

One young saint ^)eaks Arabic* excellently, and Mml|i 

* Most Nubians, and even many Egyptian Turks, speak Ambic, t^ich fe niade 
less diificult to them from being language of their pr$tyers, «S Latin is bf Ike 
Catholic, lind Romaic of the Greek liturgy. I recollect to have sqen a Gr^k 
missal, in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at lerusalem, written in touch putor 
Greek than the New Testament; it consisted probably (>f quotations from the Fatheito. 



DONGOliA te^UCATlON: 24# 

Tiacobe/by brut desire, retjuested tiim to write sbrne verses of the 
Koran for him as a charm ; he told V^obe that he must first 
swear, “ by God, the creator of the world,” that they were for 
liimself (a supposed Mussulman), and not for the Christians. 
Yacobe offered to swear by the’Prophet, but this the saint held 
insufficient, saying, “ that the PtOphet, though the ambassador 
of God, was still a man like ourselves, and the oath by him 
would not be binding. There are three law's (he continued), 
that of Moses, of Jesus, and Mahommed; Jesus was the Spirit 
of God, and the mistake of the Christians is, in suj)posing that 
he w'as crucified ; the Jew^ was crucified, but the Spirit did not 
safe.” 

Our young instructor received the rudiments of his educa¬ 
tion in Dar Sheygy'a, and was afterwards at school in Old 
Obngola. They are taught in these schools to read and w^rite, 
and in arithmetic, addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 
'Phe saint multiplied several figures into each other in the 
presencie of James. When their education is finished, the 
parents pay the master in cotton cloth and dhourrji, and when 
rich, also in cattle. The masters are shieks of Islam; these 
are not the magicians, nor are they ever shieks of tribes; the 
employment is considered very honourable, and generally held 
by relatives of the royal family, llie boys are punished for 
rebellious conduct, for stabbing each other with knives, ^c. ; 

but tile offence, for.which there is the least hope of pardon, is 
that of allowmig the Koran to fall on the ground. Large sticks 
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CHARMS-KINGS OF MAHASS. 


are, as usual, the instruments of chastisement; but the third 
offence is in every case expulsion. They are taught to read 
on the same kind of flat boards that are used for the same pur¬ 
pose in Egypt. 

The eloquence of the little saint had stopped, for the mo¬ 
ment, the negotiation for the<#iarm; it was afterwards renewed, 
and he was, at last, prevailed upon to promise “ charms so 
strong, that they shall protect him who wears them against 
all the evil spirits that are moving on the earth, and if the 
heavens should fall upon him they shall not hurt himand 
he kept his promise. 

Giovanni remained extremely weak from the effects 

Jan. 10. 

of his fever, and the medicines necessary to remove 
it. *We gave him bark, but without hope of lK‘ing able to 
(continue our journey for some days. This morning a king’s 
messenger arrived from Mahiiss, bearing a letter, saluting us 
in the name of God and the Prophet, and purporting, “ that 
Malek Ibrahim of Mahkss has the pleasure and honour to 
infonn us, that fresh camels and horses are waiting for us, and 
that Malek Zelieyr (the other king of Mahkss) is ready to do 
all that the Pasha requires of him.” This was accompanied by 
a verbal message from Ibrahim, contradicting, in some de^ee, 
the latter part of his letter, which proved the important fact 
of a jealousy subsisting between these two powerfiil sovereigns. 

The silence of the last two or three evenings had been dis¬ 
turbed only by one sound, the voice of a hippopotamus, 
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extremely near to us; it is a liarsh and heavy sound, and like the 
creaking or groaning of a large wooden door; it is made when 
he raises his huge head out of the water, and whpn he retires 
into it again; he sleeps on shore, eats greens, but not flcsli, 
and passes his days under water. He is here caught by pits 
and snares, and furnishes food for the table of Malek Tombol. 

A pai’t of last night was passed in waging a defensive 
warfare against a number of wild dogs, which had lately 
made great depredations on the very small stock of provisions 
that remained to us. Our success was so complete, that we 
were never afterwards troubled by tlieir predatory visits. 

The interpreter of Malek Ibrahim arrived this morning, and 
a long conversation with him furnished much geographical in¬ 
formation about the counti^ and islands of Mahass. His 
business was to inform us that the camels prepared by his 
uitister belonged to Gellabs, who were impatient to depart. 
Now, as Giovanni was yet perfectly unfit to travel, it was 
agreed that Mr. Hanbury should advance and detain the camels 
till such time as I should be able to remove my now convalescent 
servant,. 

We were invited to djne with Malek Tombol; but finding 
ourselves at the moment engaged in preparations for departure, 
and having no great taste for the usual cookery of the country, 
we sent James over to make our excuses: this was unfortunate, 
as the feast prepared for us was rather singidar, Hacyi Yacobe 
was at the door by the king in person, and by him con- 
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ducted intb the chamber of the women, who were not, however, 
^sible, where he found the court drinking wine and booza. He 
had ol>served a dead calf hanging at the palace-gate; it had 
been newly killed, and the tripe, kidneys, and heart, after being 
well washed, were served up raw, in small pieces sprinkled ttith 
a little salt, and brought on table in a wooden Imwl. This was 
eaten, as the king assured him, to prevent the bad effects of the 
wine^. After this was finished, bi>oza was served four times 

4 

round; and at the last round it was extremely lamented that 
the Agas were not come, “ for see,” said ^ the Prince, “ what 
preparations have been made to entertain them !” The booza 
was succeeded by the usual mess of cooked meat and bread, ac¬ 
companied by the heiineeses, which is a vegetable soup made with 
the tops of a sort of radishes; this the king kept by his side, 
and from time to time poured into the other dish as much of 
it as he could take up in the palm of his hand, proving therehj’^ 
the absolute inutility of spoons. The erdfee, which had been 
ground for the Agas, was put up in a cloth and saved; and the 
festival concluded with fresh calabashes of wine and booza. 

These petty Princes, who, under the titles of Shie^, 

Jau. 12. ^ . 

Casfeeff Mek or Malek, have so long possessed and 
divided the banks d* the Nile ffom Assouan to Sennakr, se^ 

* Other Nubians, with whom we have discussed liiiB matter, have always given 
tts the same reason. H does not appear that they prefer the meat raw, but only 
take it when, in meditation of intemperance, they wish to prepare their stomach 
for the reception of exceeding-quantities of wine and booza. 
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not to have been entirely d^potic; and profess to consider 
themselves as placed in that sitiu^tion by the will of God, to 
administer the justice of the Koran: the only law, as it is the 
only learning, of Mahommetans. For murder, the king may 
punish with instant death; for theft; he has only power to l)eat 
the culprit, though it would seem that his life is forfeited by a 
repetition of the oifence. There is no gradation of punishment: 
mutilation, branding, or banishment* are not heard of; nor is 
there* any thing intermediate between the nabboot and death. 
The laws for securing the property of the subject seem to have 
been much less definite; nor could we ever get any clear account 
of them; for the protection of travellers, certainly none existed. 
When we have observed the curiosity with which Malek Tombol 
and his soldiers regarded, and even handled, some of our pro- 
])erty, and the avidity they displayed to possess all, even to our 
very clothes, we ha ve often congratulated ourselves on the protec¬ 
tion aiForded us by the name of Mahommed Ali, and the vicinity 
of his armies : without whkK, I do not believe that any attempt 
to explore these countries could have been successful. 

in wandering about the burial places near our tent, I found 
one or two pieces of fine grey granite, hollowed, and well 
polished ; serving as head-stones to the graves. It was impos- 

* The sme vvas the case amongst the ancient Ethiopians. See Diodor. Sic 
lib. iii. sect. 5.—4*8yyeiv S’ ex iStag (KeraLfrra- 

'trei Teirpi%g >,ueiv ttIv Tifxtoqlixv, xaSoarep TW^/ExXijari, eu^afimg 

erwyxs^^iopijrai. 
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sible to determine of what they were fragm^ts, or fot what 
purpose they were originally intended; though they were 
remains, proljably, of the oldest times. I observed also a small 
earthen pot, of beautiful shape, and the finest elay. 

Mr. Hanbury sent over "to the palace a quantity of Constan¬ 
tinople, Egyj)tian, and Venetian gold, in payment for a horse, 
for which he was in treaty with the king’s brother; he was sur¬ 
prised to find all the Turkish money returned on his hands, with 
the assurance that it was false and debased; nothing was accepted 
but the sequins of Venice, and not even those till they had Iwen 
tried in the fire. In matters enneeming their own interest, we 
always found Tombol and his court sufficiently penetrating and 
intelligent. 

The owner of the horse expressed himself willing to Uike a 
brace of pistols in part of payment: the taste for arms, intro¬ 
duced or cherished by the Mamelouks, is still very strong among 
the natives of this country, while in Sukkot and Mahkss, pro¬ 
vinces more immediately under the subjection of Egypt, a gun or 
sabre is little regarded or valued. “ What need have we of 
arms ? Are we not under the protection of the Pasha ?” They 
are freed from the fear of the naotumal' incursions of the 
Bisharein and Sheygya, and on those tm’ras are contented to be 
slaves. ' 

Crocodiles are-said to be large and voracious in this part of the 
river’’*^. “ We eat^the crocodile, and the crcmodiles us,” was 

, * There is, I believe, no other iimmal, except the shark, of which this is true. 
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theiremark of Malek Tombol, made, no doubt, in the com¬ 
fortable security^ tliat, in these mutual hostilities of tooth and 
palate, his own royal person was never likely to be passive. 

In the evening we received a visit from Malek Ibrahim in 
Iverson, pressing our immediate advance; and, when we pleaded 
the wealiness of Giovanni as yet unfitting him for any exertion, 
w-e were only assured, with great simpUcity, “ that violent per¬ 
spiration is the most strengthening thing in the world.” He 
took an Arab supper with us, and went off to sleep in a mud 
hut near us. He brought us a note from the French traveller, 
M. ('ailliawd, who was advanced as far as the frontiers of D^n- 
gola, on his way to join the army. 

Jun 13 affectionate parting with Malek Tombol, 

Mr. Hanbury set off with the King of Mah 4 ss about 
mid-day, leaving Giovanni so much stronger, that I had hoj^es 
of being able to follow him to-morrow. I received afterwards 
still another visit from the King of the Isles, in which he gave 
me letters to be presented for him to Mahommed Ali, and bis 
son, Ibrahim Pasha; and when we had exchanged names, in 
token of eternal friendship, he concluded by begging two charges 
of English gunimwder; and liaving recdved, as a great favour, 
exactly whai, he asked, he went off across the-water to his palace, 
and I never saw him after. 

■ Mal^ Zebeyr, who had been detained till now on the 

Jan. 14'. * 

Pasha’s ai&irs in Dongd^a, arrived yesterday evening, 
and passed the, night in a ruined mud house in tlic neighbour- 
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hood of the tent. About midnight he appears to have been 
unfortunately seized uith a desire to smoke, and having heard of 
the excellence of our tobacco, sends various messengers, and 
ultimately comes in person, to procure some: he disturbs Sir 
Paolo and the servants, jxmr Giovanni included, with no success, 
as the Aga had taken all the tobacco away with him. 

The morning, unlike the five dr six last, was clear and cloud¬ 
less ; and the sick man being much better, we loaded the camels, 
and by about half-past ten were once more in motion. A village 
named Benni lies just below* our place of encampment, and there 
are several mud ruins and some brick remains by the road-side. 

In three miles we passed the village of Korbi, and in about 
half a mile more stands an old mud town of the same name, on 
the left of the road; our directi<»ii was North. In five miles I 
observed a number of large stones, sandstone and granite, lying 
by the road-side, but eould discover no sculpture on any of them. 
Koye, a decent village, appeared soon after, and there were some 
smnts’ tombs on our left. 

In six miles I counted nine detached liills not very distant 
on the left; the waving mirage, like a sea moving before the 
North wind, was around and among them, and concealed their 
basew and the undulations of the ground between them. 

From seven miles to seven and a half ai*e more mud ruins; 
our road was now at some distance from the Nile, which, however, 
was visible. Koye is situated inmost on the bank. In eight miles 
and a half we entered the distriiftt Moshi, and I observed palms 
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flourishing far ofF on the left, though we still continued distant 
froin the river; there are wells here of burnt brick, and probably 
of gM;at anticpiity, and the cultivation is as broad as T ever saw it. 

' On this spot 1 met Messrs. Cailliaud and Letorzec with their 
interj)r('ter and servant. Hiey were both in the Turkisli dress, 
most cautiously defended Ironi sand and sun by long muslin 
shad(‘s projecting btdbre their eyes. We merely exchanged afcM 
w^)rds of civility in })assing, and proceeded on our res]jective 
destinations with as much indiflerence as if we had met in the 
])ark or on the boulevards. * 

We soon afterwards pass(‘d the foundation of a stone wall by 
the road side, reinarkable for the size of the stones, though it 
apj)eart‘d of no gr(*at antifjuity. In ten miles and a hall' we 
arri^etl at Hadji Omar, in the district Jlafleer, a mud village 
situated about half a mile I’rom the Nile, where we found 
Mr. Jlanbui y and Malek Ibrahim expecting us. Our direction 
for th(' last four or live miles was nearly N.W.; the place is 
opposite to a large towiM * on the bank, ^ at the end of tlie 
island of Artigashei’. 

Malek Ibrahim having no taste for the parade of horsemen, mus¬ 
kets, and lanct's, with which Tombol deUglited to be surrounded, 
travels more royaUy with a minstrel by his side. I'his honourabk 
place is'oecupied by a boy of seventeen or eighteen, with an ani¬ 
mated countenance, and a rolhng eye ; he entertained the party 
assembled here yesterday evening by the performance of a long 

• The one that we did not examine in going up. 
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Nubian love song, which was translated by Ibrahim’s interpreter, 
verse by verse, into Arabic, and thence into more civilized lan¬ 
guages. It seems to differ Httle from the Arabic songs so com¬ 
mon on the same subject. After finishing this effusion, he turn^ 1 
to Mr. Hanbury, who was present, and somewhat suddenly began 
to sing, “ May Clod bless and prosper the Aga, who has tramjiled 
upon our inveterate enemies ; and happy is the day in which the 
Turks came into our country—” here some of the audience sug¬ 
gested to him the propriety of introducing the praises of the 
Pasha; but the poet said that b.: knew nothing about the Pasha*, 
and tliis led to a diff’erence which seems unfortunately to have 
put an end to the whole perfonnance. 

It was succeeded by another of a very different description. 
A number of females presented themselves, and exhibited before 
the King some very indecent .movements and attitudes, which 
they called the Dance of the Virgins; it was led off* in this 
instance by the wife of a Maraelouk, who seems to have been some¬ 
what out of place. , I frequently saw it repeated afterwards ; a 
corresponding motion of the chin and loins, attended by regular 
clapping of the hands, and certain wild and savage sounds, w^hile 

Some of his ancestors gave the same answer to Suetonius about Augustus 
Otfisar, Strabo, xvii. p. 821.— Tlpscr^sva-afjiivcov S’ sxsT^eutrsv tog KaltrapaTTpttr- 
3su£(r9ar oux slSspott 8} (patrxovrtov acrrtg etrj KaTirap, ^c. Probably the young 
savage, who was not so ignorant as he pretended of political matters, had entered 
warmly into the dispute between the Pasha and Abdin Casheff, who appears, by 
some subsequent productions, to have been his hero ; and, being yet young, valued 
the gift of immortal song too highly to prostitute it even to the flattery of a Pasha. 
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the performers slowly and alternately advance and retreat, com¬ 
poses the graceless and disgusting exercise, in wliich it was pain¬ 
ful to see any woman engaged, even the women of Nubia. On 
this occasion they enlivened their exertions 4>y a chorus, formed 
seeminglv for he movements to which it was to be attuned, and 
the lips tlh'it were to utter it.—“ We rejoice in the return of our 
King, newly crov'Tied by the Pasha, and we wiU sing and dance, 
and sing lind dance, till the sweat exhales from us, and forms a 
(•loud over our h(?ad.s.” 

Mr. 11 anbury’s medical skiU was .solicited by a man 

•Jan. l.j. • 

who was suffering from sore eyes, and w’ho, having (as 
is the cmstoni), during a long mourning for his wife, neglected to 
butter his hair, attributed his complaint to that cxiuse. 

Iteiss lledoui, the ca})tain of our (-‘angee, sent up a message to 
.lames from Wady Haifa, by the servants of M. Cailliaud, begging 
iiim to salute us respectfully, and inform us, “ that he was em¬ 
ployed in praying God to inspire our hearts to return homewards, 
as he had not. tasted meat since our departure.” 

Oui' luiarts w^ere already so inspired; but just as we were 
mounting, in comes a niessenger at full speed from Malek 
I'ombol: much speculation w'as excited by this dispatch, whose 
ohjec't w ill not, 1 trust, be deemed trifling, or derogatory from the 
dignity of the ])ersoiiage who sent it. Mr. Hanbury had presented 
the king, in parting, with two strings of large gilt Venetian 
beads, for which he had vowed immortal gratitude. The horse¬ 
man whose arrival had just created so much sensation was 


2 h 2 
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charged to pray the Aga to send two other vsirailar strings, and the 
reason given for this recjuest was extremely natural: the Malek 
having four wives, and only two necklaces, had very ])ro])er]y 
presentc'd them to* the two fairest t)f his little seraglio; on 
which the other two, unable to tuidure the wounds thus every 
way indicted on tht‘ir vanity, had broken into optui r(‘hellion, 
and threatened to h^ave their ungrateful lord. 

Unmoved by so touching a tale of female weakness, Mr. 
Ilanbury sends for answer, that the Malek had already rt‘c<nved 
so much from hhn, that, instead of begging for mor(% he ought to 
have sent him a })resent: and this was tin; last communication 
that we ever had with Mah‘k Tombol. 

Some (iellabs set out this morniijg from here for Darfour; 
they enter directly into tlu^ Desert, and find water all thc‘ way ; 
they perform the journey in twenty-tiye days. 

In tw^o or three miles we passed l)jel)el ( Jart on our left, dis¬ 
tant about four mi U‘s. It is full of palms, like an Oasis; and 
though then; are no fixed habitations there, the (aihbabish 
Arabs go there annually and collect the dates. 

An old Shiek came out from his hut, and gtive the king a 
religious w'elcome by saying the I’rayer of Faith with him. In 
five miles we passed an old mud castle at .some distance from 
the Nile, Mount A ram bo bearing N.E. 

King Ibrahim is said to be the best rider, and the best judge 
of horses, in his kingdom. He amused us by some feats of 
eciuestrianism, and, among others, put his horse into tlie antelope 
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gallop, which is a suecevssioii of springy, and before mentioned as 
l)eing the favourite i)a,ce with the Sliey^y'a; lie assur(‘d us that 
it may be taught to any horse that is broken young. He 
never goes at full speed for above two or 'three liundred yards 
together, and them dra>vs uj) very sharp and sudilenly*. 

Notwithstaiidiiig the rejoicings that we had in various places 
witiu’ssed tor his return, Malek Ibrahim had not yet entered his 
own ki}igdom. In six miles we came to the village of .Akki, 
which we were refjuested to enter with loud shouts and dis- 
charges of guns and pistols, as being the frontier town. VV^e 
were still in Dongola : but the district from here to Mahass had 
belongt‘d to the ancestors of Ibrahim ; he had lost it in the time 
of the jMajni'louks, by the intrigues of Malek Zebeyr, and had 
bt'cn just re-instated by the Pasha. I’liis village is by the 
river-sidt', anti op])osite to the island and town of liedtJen, 
A little below bt'gins the small island of (iarti, of (hirt, on this 
side of lledeeti, and that of Sogdan is rather higher up on the 
other. Here wc met a man on a dromedary, scjit in pursuit ol' 
us by th(‘ .\ga of Koke, wlio had been advised ll)y the Pasha of 
our jouiiiey, and dii’ccted to provide for our conveyance and 
look alter our safet v. 

* Ilf! hud an idea that,, ui our (Country, (»f which he had of course no distinct, 
i<lca, except that it was far ofl’ and to the North, and therefore near Stamboid, we 
always ride in carriages. It would have been curious to have seen him transported 
at tiiat moment into Leicestershire. He professes to be a little better acquainted 
with our history ; for he has heard, he says, “ how the English drove the French 
out of Cairo, like dogs.” 
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In eight miles we j>assed through many granite masses and 
rocks on our left; and one large rock on our right, on the little 
island of Moogueil, separated from the main land by a narrow 
canal, which is dry in spring, and was nearly so then. 

In less tlian one mile more, the granite still continuing, wt‘ 
arrived at Hannech. This is a considerable town, ctontaining 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred straw houses, pro¬ 
tected by two large mud castles, and built })artly on the main 
land and partly on the end of Moogueil, where ends also the 
kingdom of Ddngola. 

The strong castle of Tumbos is about two miles distant from 
those of Hannech, bearing nearly S.E. from them. Mount 
Arambo is due East, and apparently six or seven miles off. 
Some small sandy rocks lie betw^een the land and Tumbos, ex¬ 
tending, in some places, at small intervals, quite across this 
branch of the river; two are of importance enough to have been 

>a 

named, the upper Feghira, and the lower Sali; the passage 
is between them and Tumbos “ when the water is crying.” 
There are two falls, and a native assured me that for large boats 
the Shel41 was then impracticable, though small cangees might 
jwssibly stiU pass. Bedeen ends just on the other side of the 
beginning of Tumbos, and below the fall comes the island of 
Zimmit, as large as Bedeen. 

We were detained here some time, that Malek Ibrahim might 
make known to his subjects the Pasha’s orders respecting the 
division of the lands, and the treatment of the soldiers passing 
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through the country; these last were particularly severe, and 
seemed to give permission to no native to refuse any thing even 
to a common soldier: “ Make no attempts to concgal your 
property, as the Pasha knows all that you possess.” 

Soon after we left Hannech we entered a pass, and in 
three miles and a half came doMm to the Nile, opposite to 
about the middle of Zimmit, which is said to be very broad, 
riie village of Ashowb is on this bank, just above. We ob¬ 
served some well-broken outlines of granite rocks clearly de¬ 
fined against the evening sky. We rode by the Nile side for 
lialf a mile, and then left it, though at no gi*eat distance, in di¬ 
rection W.N.W. In five miles we entered a kind of pass betw-een 
two considerable ,rocks of granite. Mount Fogo was for the 
first three miles and a half in front of us, and is now a little 
to the right. In about seven miles we came to the Nile again, 
op}X)site to the island Moushli, (direction N.N.W., and pre¬ 
sently N.), and rode generally by the river-side, with rocks 
close on our left. In a mile more we passed a green valley 
going down to the Nile, full of gazelles ; and soon afterwards 
the rocks diminish and the plain opens. Our directioit w'as 
now to the E. of North, again nearly towards Fogo. In ten 
miles or ten and a half from Hannech we came to a village 
by the river-side named Kabhadji, where we remained for the 
night. 

This is one of the prettiest spots on the banks of the Nile. 
We were shut in behind and on either side by a number of low 
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r(K;ks, out of which Mount Fogo, rising in eminence, presented 
his red and stony forehead to the moonlight. Tlu^ broad and 
inovingi^surface of the river is broken by innumerable islets, 
whose perpetual struggltjs with the restless water ]>j’oduc(' a con¬ 
tinuation of melancholy sound more attractive than men' tran¬ 
quillity. 

Malek Zebeyr ioined us at Hannech, and now tra- 

Jan. 10. . 

veiled with us; tlu* rival kings preserved a dignified 
reserve in their behaviour to each other, and only united in 
attention and resj>ect to us. We set out early, and in two miles 
and a half arrived at Mount Fogo ; a small island, named llouggi, 
is formed by the JNile at its foot. J determined to ascend the 
mountain, hoping to obtain from that eminence* (tlu* only con¬ 
siderable one that we had found situated close by the watc'r since 
we left Djebol el Eerkel) a view of the river, and tin* shape and 
exact situation of the islands, for some distance^ both up and 
down the stream, and I was not disap])ointed. J was enabled to 
trace the course of the Nile from Hannech to Naoury, and made 
a kind of drawing or plan of that country, wdiich was of use in 
correcting and amplifying the .IMaj) of* the Nile. I observed a 
small cataract in the? main stream just below, and two or three 
gret'n spots of cultivation in the middle of the rocks which form 
it; the mountain is of red .sandstone. 

.lames remained with me, and after riding briskly on for about 
five miles we overtook Mr. Hanbury and Malek Ibrahim drinking 
wine and booza at a village called Amli. We were received with 
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shouts of joy, as there had beeii*fears for our safety, on account 
of robbers, who are said to haunt the mountain. 

The minstrel, whose voice and harp * are ever most willingly 
exerted, and most agreeably attended to, amid scenes of festivity, 
seizes this occasion to extemporize on the alarm excited by our 
absence, and the interest taken by the Aga in the safety of his 
friend. “ The soldiers are riding about the country in search of 
him; the Aga trembled for his friend, and drew the sword that 
was never quenched; the King was anxious about his guest, and 
if the Pasha, and even the great l^asha, had known it, they 
would have been equally agitated—'but he,—of whom was he 
afraid, or where is the Sheygy'a who would dare to face his gun 
that has t%vo souls, and his pistols that are all of gold ?” The 
poetry w^as much admired, but, unhappily for the truth of the 
matter, the soldiers were drinking their booza, and the Aga had 
never touched the unquenchable blade. 

He afterw'ards sang the praises of the King his master—“ He 
is young and tall, and his sword is without knowledge; he mounts 
his horse, which Iwunds farther than the gazelles of the Desert; 

♦ His iiK^trumeut was exactly that described and drawn by Burckhardt (p. 146.), 
and 1 never saw any other in Nubia, or any wind instrument whatever. A young 
Bongol&wy, whom we took down vvith us to Cairo, had one of the same kind, 
without the same skill in using it. It was made in Argo, like most others, and he 
gave a smaller, a half-dollar, and a spear for it. He had (juarrelled with his father 
for having maried a second wife, and was setting otF alone to seek for a brother, 
whoiti he supposed to be at Cairo, when we allowed him to join our party. His whole 
property was seven dollars, but deeming one .sufficient for so trifling a journey, he 
had left the other six behind him. 
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theyibfCMU^t Iuib Ms they brouglit him 

his gBiif and he accepted it. He wait to tlie Pasha, but not for 
revenge; for the .good of his subjects he went^ to secure their 
prc^erty,” He concluded 1^ a short strain to the Aga, to whom 

4 ' 

he declared himself attached fimn the moment he first beheld 
his countcinance. 

These effusicms came out in verses, each of four lines, appii- 
nentlycMctosyUahic^ though I sometimes observed that the fourth line 
was wantmg, and ils place in the air filled up by a hum, or merely 
the music of tlie instruraent; all were sung to the same tune, 
which had nothing harsh or disagreeable in it, and was just suf¬ 
ficiently pleasant to be an excellent soporific. On this occasion 
the wine and the bOoza, and the firing and the shouts, prevented 
that effect. We tasted here for the first time the liquor (tailed 
Om Belbel*, or the "Mother of Nightingales;” it seems dif- 

* The Om Belbel 10 drained through a cloth, and is consequently pure and 
liquid;.. .it has a pleasant prickly taste, something like Champagne turned sour.” 
BurckhaMt, p. 218. The manner in which palm wirie and the common booza are 
aattde i# described by him, (p. 143.) “ As soon as the da,tei have come tp maturity 
they are thrown into large earthen boilers, witli water, and the whole is boiled for 
two days without intermission; the liquid is then strained, and the cleat juice is 
poured info earthen jars,, whidh, after being well cloaed, are,buried underground; 
here they are allowed to remain for ten or twelve days, during which the liquor fer¬ 
ments ; the jars are then taken up, and the contents are fit to drink; bttt the Stine 
will not keep longer than a year.” Booza is extracted from dhourra, ori barley, 
but the best is furnished by the latter; it is of a pale muddy colour, and very nutri¬ 
tious.” This beverage was in use among the ancient Ethiopians.—(Strabo, lib. xvii.) 
Zmeri ^ a-rr)t Jtsyp^pou xol a^’ »aJ tot^v TTWOuirj*' avruis • . . sirri ob 

xai xou ^ooropov xal grreatp, * 
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fferent f»om that drunk at Berber under the same name ; it tvas 
only the, coramon booza better strained^ and mixed with palm- 
wine ; in small quantities we found it extremely agreeitble.v>King 
Ibrahim had a viceroy and secretary with him, who refused to 
enter into our conviviality because he was in mourning and a 
b'akir*. The interpreter drank plentifully night and moniing, 
and assured us that it was usual for the*rich in thei^ countries to 
take a calabash of palm wine every morning on Waking, instead 
of (!offee. The Kmg was temperate, and sufficiently civilized to 
prefer our cookery to his own; for which apostacy fi^om Nubian 
prejudices he would have incurred the supreme contempt of his 
Brother of Algo.' . 

We did justice to the hospitality here afforded us, and de¬ 
parted from the village mudh refreshed. “ This is the sp^^’ 
said Ibrahim in mounting, “where Zebeyr lately killed five of 
my children'' We were horror-struck, and calling for a lietter 
interpreter (the Genoese being for the moment employed in that 
capacity), we found that he only meant five of his subjects. 

For the first three miles we rode northward, and generally 
near the Nile; the river then makes a short turn eastward, 
and Opposite the point is a large Cuphic church or castle, with 
arches and stonewalls leading up to it from the Nile; it is di¬ 
vided into two parts, the lower of which is among die palms 

These holy men, a kind of Mahometan monks, make a vow to abstain from all 
wbrldly pleasures, that of marriage included; and are said to observe their vow 
much more strictly in Nubia than at Cairo. ' ' 
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by the we came toi 

elliptical stone wells; there is a i^tle, ehitiifly of stone, on the 
<3ppiosite shore of Fareatti; a man was passing on a very large 
ramouss*, which rose three or fow feet out of the water befoie 
him. There are many fortresses on the shore of the island, which 
seems weU peopled and cultivated; the King in passing received 
shouts of welcome from the opposite bank. 

About a mile farther is a small shel^l; there is a tower on the 
other side, and a little lower an old stone fertjress on this ; it is 
of great extent, but of no regular architecture ; it is built down 
to the edge of the river, and a large open square on the indined 
plain, nearer the Nile, is enclosed with the rest by one exterior 
wall of great strength; hca'e is a turn to the southward of 
East, which continues the direction for some time; there is a 
small island near. In about eight miles more, over sandy plains 
always surrounded by rocks, and generally cxwered with stones, 
we arrived at Naour, riding latterly close by the riven-side, with 
high rocks on our left; our direction from the castle had been 
upUn the whole S.E., as well as could be judged from the wind 
and moon, for it was rather late before we arrived at Naoifrj; 
a very small plain between the village asnd the Nlfe is 
vated^ and. the wheat was then just coming 



* The geographer Strabo, after travelling ftorn Syeae to the shore, opposite 
Philoe, in an (xttJvij, describes himself (b. xvii, p. 818.) to have crossed the river 
on a kind of wicker ramouss, little less simple than the snbstithtes for boats at pre¬ 
sent in vise "on the Nile. ■' ■ ■' 
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cpnioial rocks before described are; exactly opposite on the other 

side.’;' ■ .... ^ . .. V. ,,,, 

'■■■A large fire, lighted for the.benefit of the shivering Malek, in 
the middle of the mud room where \ve weie to sleep, did not 
coiicfuce to the comfort of the eveningv , 

, There is an old castle, about half a mile above tlie 

village, resembling that observed and described yes¬ 
terday,?* The eminence on which it stands fiimished an extensive 
view of the country and river towards the North. We set off late, 
and soon leaving behind us the rocks which had so long accom¬ 
panied us, entered an open plain, which was still in most parts 
an uncultivated desert. After four miles and a half, (K.N.E.) we 
came to the village and island of DefoinyA, where the Nile turns 
coiivsiderably to the southward nf East. There are many hills 
on the other side, but the banks are covered with palms. Here 
we entered a pass in a N.E. direction, at some distance from 
the river,, and, starting a hare, had a regular course, which, owing 
to the badness of the dogs, was unsuccessful. 

In three miles imd a half more we came to the king’s capital, 
Ha<yi Om^, a large village with two fortresses. It is the 
reiddence of the queen and her father, who has given his own 
name ;teThe place* It is near the river, and opposite Soobah^ 
where we slept about two months before, in our way up to 
the army. The cataract was now become more noisy, but the 
htelcen boat remained exactly as we had left it. 

The inhabitants of Mahass have a tradition, apparently con-- 
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nected Mdi'one akesdy mentioiied ps bebnging'to tlie Nubians 
between the catar^ts, that thej ai^ of Arabian descent, and 
that their ancestors cama from the East before the tzine of the 
Pkjphet; however, it is certain that at p^sent the features of 
the people are Nubian, as well as the languaj^ they speak, and 
(hat the women are fijenerally entirely ignorant of any other. 
The Koreysh Arabs come down to pass some months every year 
in the country with their flocks, but are not the residents*. 

The attire of the miristrel proved little in flivour of his 
Prince’s generosity; he was, in fact, naked dovm to the loins ; 
he was generally mounted behind some one els^ on a camel, 
with his harj3 in his hand, and near the person of his master. 

We found that the king had killed an ox for us, in return, pro¬ 
bably, for the powder we had expended to celebrate his return 
to his capital. The women were clapping their hands, and 
cheerfully performing their offensive movements, covered with 
their brown and dirty doaks, fresh buttered, and exhaling such 
. an odour, that we began to look for the appearance of the cloud, 
whose formation, according to the promise of' their diorus, was 
to reward their perseverance. Among the crowd c^lected to 
receive the king, we observed one young manf in a blue gown, 
with a masmve gold ring in his ri^t ear, 

* This does^not quite agree with the mfpnnation of Burckhardt,, ... We 

learned it in conversation, either from Malek Ibrahim himself or bis interpreter. 

. t “The hail- of the people of Mahhss is very thick^ but not wppUy. All 
young men wear one ear-ring, either of silver or copper, in the right ear only,”ijfc. 
Burckhardt, p. 141. 
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ilai^k Ibraiiiin ^ad afier¥mxdfi 

im w«nt ap to the piivate foom in the pakoe^ to taste the wiae 
of ;hiB Majesty it is a small high rooin» of which the wMs are 
partly fdastared, and the roof more neatly j(&inad than is usual. 
In one part were some manuscripts of the Koran, and in another 
a suit of quilted armour. The king and ourselves reposed on 
one mat, and Yacobe on a smaller one near; there was a fire in 
the middle, and the cupbearer, a little black half-naked boy, sits 
with a large calabash of wine before him, by the fire-side; there 
is a smaller calabash, which he fills out of the large one, mad 
hands about, with a short interval between every round. The 
second time of the passing of the calabash I only half-emptied 
mine, on which the boy laughed extremely, and would have 
returned it, asking me, “ What, do you fail so soon ?” The 
wine was followed by the “ Mother of Nightingales.** 

In the mean time we had been anxiously expecting the ap¬ 
pearance of the king’s interpreter, without whom there were no 
hopes of conversation*. In due time he staggers in, and rolling 
into his place by the side of his master, falls into a state of 
inseneiliifity^ frmn whicdi no subsequent efforts can for a moment 
awaken him. The history of this excess, so fatal to the vivacity 
of the evening) was briefly this: his name was Hadji Ah, and 


• I ijever heard of any foreigner, whether Frank, Turk, or Arab, who could 
eak i^ubian. It is a sharp, but harmonious, language, spoken with a veiy 
acceht, and has no offensive sound in it. The r is strongly pronounced, 


but it seems free from nasals, gutterals, and sibilations. 
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he had pelt&irimed the pilgriiaiige to Mecca ; having fyim iin 
with another Hadji, he had detenniiied to celebrate the mee1>^ 
ittg with his brother pilgrim, and they had each swallowed 
twenty-two calabasilies of wine in honour of the Prophet. 

As soon as the re-animation of Hadji Ali was ascertained to 
be impracticable, we requested the introduction of the minstrel; 
and after hearing some rej^etitions of his former ditties, we 
desired him to sing the praises of Abdin Casheff. He obeyed 
instantly, and without the slightest premeditation selected 
exactly those qualities for which his hero was most particularly 
distinguished, and celebrated, in harmonious song, his generosity, 
his hospitality, kis generalship, and his courage. “ He fought 
the Slieygy'a w4th their, own mrms, and flew through their 
country like a bird. The city, that he governed l^efore, w^t 
and lamented w^hen he left; it; and now that God has sent him 
us, l«t us rejoice; let us rejoice that he is brave and generous, 
that he is jwwerful and humane, and let us pray that he may 
soon return to us,” (Here followed several stanzas, of little 
novelty or interest, beginning with—" Let us rejoice.”) " He 
wished to stay here and govern us, but the Pasha had need of 
his valour and his counsels, (but for whidi, he would not have 
succeeded,) and ordered him to advance with him^ and he 
obeyed the orders of the Pasha. May he return 
to govern us, and then be sent to Stamboul with tbwef! I^ys^of 
kingdoms.” All this, and much more; he produce! with 
greatest fluency, in Arabic, though a Nubian. 
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i tho evening a son^, of which a small 

fragment is the last speciiiften I shall give of Ws minstrelsey. 
I shall be pardoned for addihg it, were it only that it was in 
honour of the queen. “ She is fortunate in having a husband 
honoured by the Pasha, and returning to his kingdom with 
noble guests. Her eye is like that of the gazelle, wlien startled 
she looks over the Desert, uncertain which path to take.” And 
then followed a good deal about the morning star. Now the 
eye of the queen was like the eye of her subjects, bright, 
black, and inexpressive; and she diifered from them in no visible 
respect, not even in the colour of her doak, or the arrangement 
of her perfumed tresses. Not, however, that even she was insen¬ 
sible to the efft^ct of dress; for, some of our party hap|)ening to 
arrive this morning at the palace before the grand procession, 
she came out to meet them, and anxiously inquired, “ Whether 
her royal husband w-^as in good health, and handsomely clothed 
Ijy the Pasha ?” 

W^e retired to our tent early, and they eontijmed their fes¬ 
tivities. They had a supper at eleven o’clock, which was 
followed by another cai’ousal, and the carousaV by a me*al of 
raw meat, for salubrious purposes ; and after this physical abso¬ 
lution from of their past excesses, they Ijegan to 

indulge afresh. 1 was waked very late by a mixture of noises, 
of wJiiclK the loudest w as made by a large ox, loose, and bellow- 
i% about the tent; the women Were yet to be heard clapping 

^ N 
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their ha^nds and ululating^ wi^n the fortress; and such of the 
men as had been able to reel c«it, were rioting about it. The 
moon was overhead, and, the sky presented an unusual appear* 
ance of tranquillity; it was mottled by a number erf thin white 
clouds, entirely flat and motionless. The sound of the cataract 
was heard through the palms in the intervals of the roar of 
festivity. 

There is a fine abrupt sandstone rock about two 

Jan *18. ^ 

miles from Hadji Omar, of considerable hei^t. I set 
off ^t sunrise to ascend it, and with some little difficulty suc¬ 
ceeded. The view was as extensive as that I had from the top 
erf Mount Fogo, but the effect extremely different. In the 
former situation, from the vicinity of the mountain, the Nile 
and its islands were spread before me like a map; the greater 
distance to which I was at present removed, left more to irna/- 
gination. It is a noble sight to contemplate the Father of 
Rivers at the same time on the right hand and on the left, 
before and behind, laboriously forcing Ins way among the rocks, 
in appearance a mighty serpent winding through the Desert, 
but in effect the contrary; for where he comes not, is desolation ; 
liefore him and by his sides are verdure and life; he seems con¬ 
stantly struggling to do gocxl and constantly, re^sfi^ you 

*' In giving utterance to their repeated liUi-loos, they open their moht«« ivide, 
and move their tongue mpidly from one side to the other, like 
tioned hy Mungo Park, It ia difficult^o conowve a more ai^leas^t s^t. i f. 
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see together his power, hi^ beneficence; and his beauty. The 
good and evil genii of Africa are in conflict, and it is melan¬ 
choly to see how limited is the success of the former, and how 
narrow the line of fertility compared uith the barrenness that 
extends without bounds around it: and yet the very waste has 
its herds of inhabitants, and it is a wonderful consideration how 
many animals derive from this river alone their life and the 
means of preserving it. 

'Fhe view of the Desert is unlimited; a number of large 
detached rocks are nobly scattered over it, and one or two of 
th(‘ more distant have as fine contours as I ever saw. The 
bones of some animal were lying on the very summit of the 
rock ; they were probably the remains of a kid or lamb carried 
up thither by an eagle. A Persian would have chosen that 
spot for sacrifice. 

Just as we were mounting this morning, a scene took place, 
singularly characteristic of Nubian manners, and not very 
creditable to the conjugal affection of our host and hostess. 
The king w’as ab*eady on horseback, when his consort came out 
in form from the palace, and saluted him, for the first time 
since his return. She said the Prayer of Peace to him, 
and they then wept together to the memory of some fritaid 
or relation who had lately died; he then turned round his 
hole’s head, and proceeded on his journey. This apparent 
iMifference surprised us the more, as the minstrel, in the con¬ 
clusion of his song, had insinuated, that, “ Let the morning 

2 N S 
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star rise ever so late, its dewy rays would still bring an un¬ 
welcome interruption to tbe happiness of the royal pair.” 

For two miles we kept pretty near the Nile, with a fine 
North wind meeting us; and in two miles more, nearly in 
the same direction, but farther from the river, we came to 
the castled town of Harkm, where we were received with the 
usual display of rejoicings. The castle of Koke, where w^as 
the Turkish Aga with some soldiers, is about half a mile 
further on, and distant a malaga and a half, or about, five 
miles from Hadji Omar. There is another fortress at Koke, 
belonging to Malek Zebeyr; when Ibrahim apj)roached the 
castle of his rival brother (for they are brothers by a difterent 
mother), he seized his spear, and putting liis horse to the 
antelope gaUop, rode up to the gate as if defying him; he 
then alighted, laid aside his arms, and went to make his 
obeisance to the Aga. 

AVe also paid a visit to that important personage, and were 
received with the same civiUty that we had universally expe¬ 
rienced at the hands of Turkish officers. He sent us a large 
bowd of wine, though he recommended the use of spirits in 
})reference. 

An old soldier was also very attentive, and thinking it neces¬ 
sary to fiatter us too, delicately assured us that it was his 
opinion, “ that* the Algerines and the English were the best 
sailors in the world.” 

I**" 

AA^e received a visit and a goat from Malek Zebeyr, who took 
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incredible pains to convince us, that in his disputes with Ibrahim 
he had invariably had justice on his side: one thing a])pears 
certain, that he was aided in them by the Mamelouks, which 
will sufficiently account for his being at present in dftgracc with 
the Turks. 

The names of the stars are lamentably degraded by the 
Nubians, who seem to have sadly disregarded the “ Poetry of 
Heaven.” They have debased the Pleiades to a harrow, and 
Orion to a cow; the three little stars below the belt are the 
teats; the belt itself they call “ the lightning stars.” There is 
a little star a good deal to the left of Sirius, which they make 
the point of a spear, Sirius is tlie hand that is wielding it, and 
two stars below, a little to the right, are the warrior's feet. 
A planet they distinguish by the name of “ a traveller stcir.” 

As there were no fresh camels to be found, the Affa 

Jan. 19. ~ 

decided that we were to proceed with those which had 
brought us hither. The Gellab, to whom they belonged, ven¬ 
turing to make some expostulation, was instantly chastised by ont; 
of the people present, who, though a native, had accepted some 
office under the Turks. “ What!” said the Gellab indignantly, 
« do you strike your own blood ?”—" I am now of the blood of 
Mahommed AU,” was the answer. 

Thus were created some delays, so that when we w^ent to take 
leave of the Aga, he was already enjoying his mid-day repose. 
We dared to cause him to be disturbed, and our reception was 
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in consequence less gracious; a misfortune for which we w^ere 
consoled by the time saved by that rash act. 

In about half a mile we came to another castle, belonging to 
Malek Ibtafeim, and the last in his dominions. The jjeople here 
were more than usually noisy in their demonstrations of loyalty. 
We staid a short time there, and the Malek, m ho appears to have 
had a second wife * living there, after presenting us to the heir 
apparent, who was naked and crying, very warmly pressed us to 


* The number of wives possessed by the ligyjitian Arabs and the Nubians is iiui 
so remarkable as the facility with which they divorce and change them; a singular 
illustration of this presented itself to u.s sometime afterwards between thejcataracts. 
Floating down tlie river in the neighbourhood of Dukke, we Avcre hailed by a 
female voice, crying from the shore, “ Soldiers of the Sultan, come and see me 
justified.” Wc were not deaf to such an appeal, and made tire sailors row to the 
bank; however, the w'oman herself did not appear to plead ht;j- own cause, hut stood 
at a little distance closely veiled; a man, who seemed to act as lu r counsel, in¬ 
formed U8 of the merits of the case. 

Last year a soldier, with some of his companions, was coming into a village near 
here, and a child, whom he passed, said to him, Why do you not give us the 
salutation of Peace? Are you come among us as an enemy, and not as a friend?” 
Tire soldier, irritated at being thus corrected by a child, began to beat the people, 
and at last killed one of them with a musket-shot: this man's widow was the 
plaintiff. 

Now the law of Nubia is, that the property of the deceased, if he leave a male 
child, goes to tire widow ; if a female, she is entitled to half of it; and if none 
at all, to one-fourth—the surviving brother takes the rest. The plaintiff was child- 
less, and claimed the fourth, declaring that she had yet received nothing. As tbk 
w'as not a case of personal chastisement, and therefore beyond our jurisdiction, we 
sent the parties to the Shiek, who keeps the register of all the mairiag'cs in the 
district, and by his decision the brother agreed to abide; for it appears that the 
lady hvid had four husbands, two of which were still living, and the disputed point 
seemed to be, whether she was lawfully married to the last. 
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pass the afternoon with iiinji. There seemed httle promise of 
pleasure or novelty; however Mr. Hanbury, to obhge the King, 
consented to remain; but the servants and camels being already 
in advance, I set off alone after them. 1 had, in mounting, a 
last sight of our friend the minstrel, who was employed more gal¬ 
lantly than enviably. 1 left him in the midst of a crowd of women, 
playing to them, and dancing with them. 

In about three miles and a half from the castle is the end of 
an island, apparently a mile long, and at least as broad; the bed 
of the river on this side was nearly dry. Artemiri to the South, 
and Aghiss to the North, are the names of two islands here. In 
about four miles and a half’ is a large village, with two castles 
named Garni; and in half a mile more the palms end. Between 
Koke. and Garni there are thirteen castles, all with different 
names; tlie houses about each (and the whole bank is lined with 
them) take their name from the castle. The general direction 
was N.N.W., though nearly N.W. during the continuance of 
the island, and again after the cessation of the palms. I ob¬ 
served some flocks of pigeons, of which we had seen none since 
we left Djebel el Berkel. The N. Westerly bend of the Nile 
does not last above a quarter of a mile; it then turns N.N.W. 
as far as Sasefi and then North. 

We had already remaiked the ruined town of Sasef,. situated 
on a rodq from the opposite bank in our way up the river. I 
was now tiding up to examine it, tliough with little hopes of 
finding there atiy thing curious, when I was delighted to discover, 
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at a little d^stantse on my left, four fine old fnllars in the 
style. They stand in the IDesert, at alwut six hundred yards 
from the Niki, and |>recisely in the short interval of barrenness 
between the palms of Garni and those which begin immediately 
below at Sasef. They are of a very hard sandstone, and per¬ 
fect ; they have been covered with hieroglyphics and figures, 
which are much defaced and worn away by time. I copied three 
or four, which I did not remember to have observed in the 
temples of Egypt. The sUinding pillars are round, and on round 
bases; their diameter is five feet, and that of the bases six and 
a half. They are eighteen feet in height, of which the capit'cd 
measures five. Parts of six or seven otiiers, of the same dimen¬ 
sions, appear above the sand, as laid down in the plan. The 
distance between the first and second rows of columns (beginning 
from the East) is only four feet, and the interstices in each row 
are six feet. From the second row to the third is a distance of 
tw^enty-two feet, and from the third to tlie fourtli, of six feet; 
from those pillars to the foundation of the wall a is a space 
eighteen feet. Four paces to the North of that wall is part of 
a column of four feet in diamejer; the two on the southern side 
of the ruins are smaller, and five feet apart. The ground is much 
^devated for an area of about forty yards square, and most ao at 
the w estem end, wl^re the destruction of tlie edifice has been 
the most complete. The ancient city, of which these mins are the 
only remaining monuments, I supjwse to have been Aboqcis*, or 


♦ See Appendix I. 
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Abounds. In a favine, to tbe N.E. of the Temple, whence the 
stone (a very hard sandstone) has probaldy been taken, I observed 
one other pillar. 

1 w-as detained so long by these remains of antiquity, that it 
was already dusk before I reached the Old Town; it seemed to 

JS. 

differ in no respect from those frequently examined by us in 
Dbngola. I had a dark and windy ride of about two miles and 
a half from Sasef to Gourgote, where I found most of the party 
established for the night to leeward of a large fortress. Mr. Han- 
bury arriv€id late with James; he had been engaged in a very in¬ 
teresting conversation with a Gellab, a relation of Malek Ibrahim, 
who bad been frequently at Darfour, and whose information 
generally confirmed the accounts given of that country by 
Browne. 

j There are two roc;ky islands l>eginning just below»^ 

this place, called Hassanar and Wag6ne. In two 
miles and a half, during which the black rocks are very near the 
Nile on Imth sides, we came to another village, named also 
Gourgote; and also, like the place where we slept, the resi¬ 
dence of Gell^bs, or slave merchants. They seem to have 
chosen their dwelling-places among the savage rocks, in a 
country congenial to their pursuits and dispositions. There are 
some small ro<iy islands near here, and a short turn of the river 
to the eastward round two of them. 

I had been long anxious to buy a young horse of the D6n- 
gola breed, and my inquiries were at last successful. At a 
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village here a c®lt, only thirteen months old, was bisought out 
for sale; the inhabitants collected to be present at the bargain, 
which was to be public; and after the usual ccremonieB of high 
demands and low offers, the matter was easily arranged, and 
Hadji Ali, who was present as a kind of arbiter, solemnly pro- 

I* 

claimed the conclusion of all differences in these woi'ds—« In 
the name of (^lod, the horse is sold*.” 

We entered a pass shortly afterwards, and in a mile and a 
half came out opposite to the end of a rocky island ; there is a 
large tower on the opposite side; thence the Nile flows due 
north, and is for some distance without rocks. In one mile more 
we came to a fortress udth a few bouses, hemmed in by the rocks 
on the north, and called (as well as I could understand) Roch- 
gure. A boy ran out from one of the huts, and stopyxid us in 
the name of God and Mahommed; he shewed us a severe 


* Mr. Haabvny had bought a young horse some days before, and both are now 
safely arrived in England. The Dongola breed has been particularly mentioned 
by Bruce, Poncet,, and Burckhardl, and is muc.h the best that exists on the bank.s 
of the Nile. They are not so large as English horses, but finely made, muscular, 
swift, and capable of enduring great fatigue. They have generally a white face, turd 
four white legs ; but the best, breed is distinguished by having only three. They 
are not confined entirely to D&ngola, but are found in the same perfection in Dat 
She;^gy'a on the one side, and a part of Dar Mahass on the other. We found 
them as low down as Tinareh. They are occasionally broken before they are two 
years old, because, as the native.^ as.<;ured us, it w'ould be impossible to break them 
thoroughly afterwards. ‘ I never saw one of them either Woken-kneed, or lame, or 
diseased. Burckhardt (p. 66) declares the breed to be originally from Arabia,— 
Bnice, who exaggerates the size to which they arrive in a country where ho never 
saw them, oalkuthem of Saracen extraction. * 
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wound under the left arm> which he had received the other 
night from a Gellab, and begged for our assistance or advice. 
The Gellab was not to be found, so we mounted the boy on an 
ass, and sent him to the Aga of Koke, strongly recommending 
him to liis humanity. He bad a fine countenance, and though 
aware of his danger behaved with remarkable finnncss. He 
was an orphan, of not above fourteen or fifteen years of age, and 
had no relation or friend on earth. 

Thence we entered another short pass, and went out of it 
l>etween two fine granite rocks into a small cultivated plain 
with jjalms, and a village, where the course of the Nile is rather 
to the westward of north ; and then through another pass to 
another plain and castle. We were astonished to observe how 
well every scrap of land was cultivated here, w'hile such tracks 
of rich soil are left barren in Dbngola. 

In a mile and a half from Kochgure wc entered the pass of* 
Abshoonab, winding among the rocks, through which our general 
direction was very little to the west of north; and in four miles 
and a half’ we came out t© a phiin and sakie, opposite to a 
small island, named Atbore. Great masses of quartz are scat¬ 
tered about here, and a very finely peaked hiU is visible at 
some distance on the left. There is a green spot on the other 
side, where is a castle and village, named Abs^ri. We .observed 
some wild pigeons and partridges. 

In about a mile more (N.N.W.) we passed through a long 

plain, in one place interrupted by rocks, to Cdlmerri, a small 
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castled village. A civilized native strongly recommended us 
his lodgings for the night; his house was of straw, and one of 
the walls was on the point of being destroyed in the night by 
the kick of a horse, whose unshod foot broke quite through it. 

The Nile past here flows N.N.W, and a little below turns 
N.W. Its windings, which* are numerous but not important, 
are, in this country, from no point visible for above a mile or 
two, owing to the height of the rocks now forming its banks; 
these are delineated, as accurately as they were obse^v^lbU^ in the 
chart, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to be minute in detailing 
them here. 

A pass of three miles (general direction liy N.) 
brought us to the plain and village of Ghiniba, by the 
river-side, which we followed for one mile more, through the 
plain to Orourki, a large village, shaded with palms. Its Arabic 
name is BiUa Dhourra, " Without Dhourrathere is a small 
island opposite. The rocks begin again just below, and on a 
projecting one, on the very narrowest part of the river, N.W. 
of Orourki, is the castle of Tinareh. The name belongs only 
to the castle, and not to the district or village's heat. Shiek 
Mahommed, under whom is the part of Mahass below llnafeh, 
and who is out of tavour with his new master, was sitting, mth 
a few idle fellows about him, waiting for his mid-day meal; he 
is one of the very few fat Nubians I ever saw. In four miles 
from here, chiefly over rocks by the river-side, we came, as 
usual, to a small plain, with its village and palms; and to 
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another in one mile more; the Nile thus tar running due west, 
and about four or five hundred yards broad: below there is a 
gentle turn to the southward. In about a mile more we passed 
by a string of houses and palms, continuing for half a mile, 
and called Koye, the name of the distri(;t and village on the 
opposite bank; and in a mile and*a half more the Nile again 
takes its natural course to the northward. The turn, is rather 
sharp, and as the river is very broad, and keeps nearly the 
same direction for four or five miles, it has much the appem- 
ance of a deep bay. The mountains on both sides have gra¬ 
dually flattened and retired from the river, and a large pahn 
village stands on the angle on the opposite side, made by the 
turn of the Nile. We observed some pikes of stones on the 
higher hills beliind. The houses and trees extend for a mile 
more; and we then entered a pass, and, after four miles, came 
into a plain, whence we had a fine view of the ridge of moun- 
tfiins, separating the JMahiiss from Sukkot *; and in five miles 
and a half w^e descended into a pl^iin by the Nile side. Many 
of tile inundation flics were blown in our faces by the strong 
north wind, at the distance of two or three miles from the 
river. n- 

In about seven miles we got to the temple, and in less than a 

* The district of Sukkot joins immediately to Dar Mah^ss, and comprehends 
the island of Say. I recollect to have h.een particularly assured of this, of I 
should not have ventured to advance it against the authority of Burckhardt, who 
makes Say a distinct territory between Sukk6t and MaUass. P. 32. 
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mile and a half more td the village of Sdleb *—our general direc¬ 
tion lieing N.N.W., like that of the Nile at this place. 

“ If you do not obtn ,” said one native to another, who 

Jan. 22. 

was somewhat reluctant to execute a commission that 
we had given him, “ If you do not obey, your ears will go to 
Cairo mth those contained in the Imxcs of the Agas.” It 
appears, that after the battle with the Sheygy a, thi*ee camels' 
loads of ears, packed in boxes, had passed through Soleb on 
their way to Egypt; and the people, who had never seen a box 
before, concluding such receptocles to be only made for such 
articles, naturally supposed ours to be s'miilarly charged: wt‘ 
did not endeavour to undeceive them. We passed the day in 
the examination of the Temple. 

The temple of Sdleb faces the Nile, and is about four hun¬ 
dred yards distant from it. In advancing towards it your attention 
is first attracted by an elevated stone foundation a, of thirty feet 
seven inches in thickness, extending in front of the temple, and of 
equal length with the portail; it is much ruined, and in some 
places cannot be traced without difficulty. There is an entrance 
eight feet six inches in width, exactly opposite to the gate of the 
temple; two narrow walls, one each side of the entrance, lead 
nearly up to the remains of two sphinxes, 6 and c, of which 
the former is of grey granite, and has the ram’s head ; it is six 
feet in length; the other is so much broken as to be nearly 
sha{>eless: they are situated tliirty-four feet six inches from the 


* It is pronounced SuUeb. 
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stone foundation, and ninety feet nine inches farther still is the 
beginning of a staircase leading up to the temple; two othei* 
sjjhinxes have been posted in front of it, of which there remains 
a part of one only. Thence to tire wall of the temple is an 
ascent for seventy-two feet over heaps of ruins. The front of 
the portail, which is far from perfect, is about one hundred and 
seventy-five feet long; the width of the staircase before it fifty- 
seven fee*t. The wall, wliich is tw-enty-four feet thick, is not 
solid, but contains on each side of the entrance three cells, into 
which there is no door, and whose use is not obvious; there is in 
the wall of the gat(‘way itself a kind of nook, or retired space, 
measuring eleven feet seven inches in width, such as I have ob¬ 
served in some temples of Nubia and Egyj)t. 

'Fhe first chamber is one hundred and two feet six inches in 
breadth, and in depth only eighty-eight feet eight inches; round 
three sides of it runs a single row of pillars, and on the fourth 
and farthest has been a double row, making on the whole thirty 
columns, of which seven are still standing and perfect; there is 
nothing original in their shaj>e or execution, and they are all 
from the same model; the diameter of their base is five feet 
seven inches, and their height about forty feet; they are inscril)ed 
with hieroglyphics only: the space l>etw’een them and the wall of 
the temple has been covered by a roof, which is now fallen in. 

The front wall of the second chamber, which is rather less in 
width than the first, and only sixty-eight feet three inches in 
length, is niched in the entrance^ like the propylon, and is twelve 
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feet in thickness; in the chamber itself there is no considerable 
portion of any pillar standing, and it was not without some dif¬ 
ficulty that we were enabled to trace a single row of twenty-four 
columns, exactly resembling those iiythe first chamber, which has 
surrounded it within a few feet of the wall; their fragments are 
scattered about in every direction, and the verj* bases of some are 
rooted up, and the mud foundation on which they have stood is 
exjK>sed., So entire, yet so partial, a ruin can only be attributed 
to the sudden yielding of that foundation; an earthcjuake would 
not have spared the columns which stiU remain in the other parts 
of the temple. 

The middle of the chtimber is low and hollow, mid a very large 
stone is lying in one part of it, which might, at first sight, be 
mistaken for a part of the foundation of a wall. On the posterior 
wall, and near the entrance into the adytum, lies a sculptured 
stone, about ten feet long; a hawk, an owl, and an ox, with 
other bieroglyphical figures, are represented on it, of unusual size, 
but in low rdief. 

It is diificult to ascertain the dimensions of the adytum, as no 
jiart of the side waUs can be traced, and only a few feet (at b) of 
the |)osterior one; it has, however, clearly contained twelve pil¬ 
lars and not more, and of these three are still entire (except the 
capital of one), and about half of a fourth; the rest have fallen 
chiefly towards the Nile before their enemy the Desert, and one 
of them is now so much inclined in the same direction, that he 
must shortly be laid with his brethren. They are of a difierent 
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model from those in the first chamber, but not of a new or un¬ 
common one; they are five feet eleven inches in diameter, and 
'the distance between the two rows on the left is six feet two 
inches, and between the two middlemost of the four rows nine 
feet six inches. The length of the chamber appears to be thirty- 
seven feet. The lower parts of all the columns bear representa¬ 
tions of figures about three feet high, of which the lower lialf’ is 
concealed by a tablet inscribed with hieroglyphics. I copied 
some of them, as I liad before copied some .«dmilar at Sasef; 
they are in low relief, but executed in the very best style, 
as are all the sculptures remaining on the temple, though in 
some places they have never been finished. Jupiter Ammon 
apj,xjars twice among the few remaining figures, and to 
him I suppose the building to have been dedicated; part 
ol’ a Mendes, with the flail and lotus, is distinguishable on a 
fragment. 

On the western side of pillar d we observed some marks, 
evidently artificial, in a character unknown to us, though most 
resembling Greek. I copied them twice, in two situations of 
the sun, and, as I believe, with the greatest accuracy. I have 
shewn them to three or four men of learning, who have not 
recognised them; however, 1 feel it my duty to make them 
public, in the hope that they may at length meet some eye, to 
which they are not strange. It is the only ancient inscription 
in any language that we have been fortunate enough to observe 
during our expedition; though we have neglected'the examina- 
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tion of no spot, where sudi a diseoveiy might probably have 
been made. 

The temple of Soleb affords the lightest specimen I have' 
seen of Ethiopian or Egyptian architecture. The sandstone of 
which most of the columns are composed is beautifully streaked 
with red, which gives them, from a little distance, a rich and 
glowing tint. The side and posterior walls have almost entirely 
disappeared; and the roof (for the adytum, has been completely 
covered,) has every where fallen in, so that there remains no 
ponderous heap of masonry to destroy the effect of eleven beau¬ 
tiful and lofty columns, backed by the mountains of the Desert, 
or by the clear blue horizon. We were no longer contemplating 
a gloomy edifice, where heaviness is substituted for dignity, 
height for sublimity, and size for grandeur; no longer measuring 
a pyramidal mass of stone-work, climbing up* to heaven in de¬ 
fiance of taste and of nature. We seemed to be at Segesta, at 
Phigalea, or at Sunium; where lightness,, and colour, and ele¬ 
gance of |MOi)ortion, contrasted with the gigantic scenery about 
them, make the beauty of the buildings more lovely, and their 
durability more wonderful; there is no attempt in them to imitate 
or rival the sublimity that 8U]a*ounds them,—they are content to 
be the masterpieces of art, and therefore they and nature live 
on good terms together, and setoff each other’s beauty. Those 
works of art that aim at more than this, after exhausting 
treasuries and costing the life and happiness of millions, must be 
satisfied at last to be called hillocks. 
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OF ©OSHE. 


jnH. 28 . 'Tw© te«es hiRl been burnished m by Makk Zebeyr 
at Koke* whidi. were exchanged for two others at 
K61merri, and th^ last w^?e toi* conv^ us down to Wady 
Haifa. Two liien, possibly their owneis, were to attend us to 
our journey’s end/ and bring the horses back; last night, how¬ 
ever, was so extremely clear, that they were tempted to take 
advantage of it, to omiinence their return to the South, rather 
sooner than we had reckoned upon; and when we woke in the 
morning, they were no kmger to be found. Pursuit Was hope¬ 
less, as, besides our camels, we had only one weak and tired 
jade. It was, luckily, just possible to proceed with the animahr 
still remaining to us, assisted as they were for some distance by 
an ass belonging to a meithant, who was going down as a 
[partner, Bdngola to Sukk^t, &>r dates, the whole stock 
in trade being one ddlar. 

Having finished our observations on the temple, and ex¬ 
hausted the resources of Soleb, we proceeded in the evening to 
Do^e, a very mean village, about two nules lowcsr down. We 
examined the small excavated temple there^ and passed the 
night, in. the <nstle, where we were surjnised to find regular 
brk^ nnd ?pot floors. We had here some of our former difficuh 
ri^ in chtaining necessaries, which we were obliged to surmoililt 
in the uiM manner. 

The of Boshe is excavated in a rock by the river-side, 

fx>mmMi(&^^o the finest views in the world, and is in 
im^ perhaps iae miserable bufl^ng that has ever^ been 

2 ? J ' 
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eons&etaHmA lib the-i^dis of llie Nitei < Its ^^s^ikeme dimensions 
are twefity*.three feet ten indies by twenty^fii^e feet ten inches. 
The width of the Tarther paort is dght feet scf^en: inches a 
half, and at the bottom are the broken remains of three sitting; 
statues, of the imdest sculpture. On each side of Ihe middle 
part are two holes, the one for a lamp^ and the other probably 
foi; a small statue. The height of that part is six feet four 
thches, and of the cross division only six feet. We distin- 
guished the remains cd‘ some ill-shaped iigures within. There 
are also some scmlptures on* the exterior of the rock, and a 
hieroglyphical tablet near the entrance, which is now quite 
defaced. 

A few yards higher up the mountain, above the temple, is 
another tablet, four feet wide and about five in height. On the 
upper part of it, Apis is represented receiving offerings: a 
figure wearing the corn-measure stands dose behind him, and 
then a third figure, with the crosier in the right hand and the 
staff in the other. The rest of the stone is occupied by fifteen 
hues of hierc^fyphics.. <- 

At a little distance, on the same rock^ is the rqiresentatibm^ 
a man with the long thnh*^^ hmr, mahing^ This 

0(|hjre is' only nine * inches Ingh. A vweli^aped vase^is scu^ 
tured near. 

Jan 24 The little^ island r^posite is edled A?ehby. 

The "rbek in whidb’''.'th0^.'t«!m^e'ia><'bxeiivadted*coiitmBs 
much iron <Mpe, itnd’ we «idle^e#'‘^ei» ; inan^^ 
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cjd speci]iiien% whidi are since * haj^y apdved ,in England.. In 
abofut six mites, at first ever isocks, aad then a desert jdain, about 
a mite fitom the Nile, we observed two entire, and one broken 
|)ilter, statiding in tine midst of the foundations of a* church ; at 
the foot>’of them lies a fragment of a black granite Egyptian 
altar-piece. The pillars s«e large, and composed of three stones 
each: they are not fluted, nor ornamented with any kind of 
sculpture. There are no stone remains lying about, but much 
brick, and huge masses of quartz piled up like a wall behind it. 
On the other side are some large mud buildings, with the Cuphic 
arch. The Nile is lined with palms, and at teak twenty mud 
castles are visible? the common straw houses ceasing to be 
numerous. 

A quarter of a mile farther, in the midst of a heap of large 
stones, is a pillar with a capital, and a sculptured fragment of 
stone supported by it. On the N, and S. sides of the capital is the 
Isis fece, in not so high relief as those at Dendera, nor so low as 
those at Djebei el Berkel; the East and West sides haveno lawi 
or hieroglyphics, but are worked. The pillar is flu^d, though 
not deeply, and is mmamented with no sort of sculpture: its dia¬ 
meter i« three feet ten inches, and height about twenty-six feet. 
The fragments ^otter similar columns are lying about, and one 
capital with the face very perfect and well executed. .There art^ 
ako i^mains of sraafler pillars, three ; feet in dia- 

ateten; tlmre te a perfect ^pedestal, three feet eight inches 
squte^f covered with hiero^yphtes, of sandstonte, like the rest of 
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' irhe -“wliole *iiia''is hmiimiit laid twenty 

yaid#'' A’"lirdGeii:'!'isilt^ig' stofeHe^rof black 
gmnite’ -lies' - -aS' -weM- -' 'as^ ^ -fiitotlier'« g^ fioagiiieiit, 

the sttme inatenal. iPhe 'na^ tiie -^a<^ is Seiilema, and 

the island Aboudla^ ai above a mile in leng^, begins 
below. ■ ■■ - .■' ■; , ; ;;.;r 

We obseiwed the fields evmy where fenced by palm brandiefe 
t6 protect the young com itom the voracity of the antek^ 4 
a more insufficient protection; it wtmW sow, either, in 
strength lor h^ghty against the bounding gazelle; can hardly be 
conceived:; ‘ ^ ^ ^ ■,. 

In foitt miles b^ond the temple (N.N»E*), we poised a vil¬ 
lage called Fakir Welad Ali. An island begins just bdow. In 
six miles we were going Nofth ag^; and in a inde m<H% 
N.N.E. In fourteen or fifteen miles fenu Boeif^ we arrived 
at ShooMt, vdtere we remained for the night. As ow beas^ 
by the deseition nt Soleb, ware reduced to six oamds, a^ying 
horse/ and' axi^ iss/ for persons and a grvmt deal of lug;- 
gage; ‘ it' ks hot Surfnising that our dayV joufirny waft-not 



* 




The Nubians; like the Egypfeins, divide the year feto thi^ 
season^ of ^feur moatfe dtch i the liffie; tliat i|i; 4 he«iihmdiitioin 
the whiter; and the summer. Thfchr y^* bagks/i^ln ooiise- 


quence, about the nuddle of JTuly, the condinsion id* thdr shm- 
mer; this last is their rnddy seascim agreeing' 
period of the plague at Cairo. 
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Jan. 25 . 


‘TlteiiftfaBiiid oC . whjfila l;^]b$aiiied an 
view in tiie iniwiiiii^ |roi|i a Itill bebind the yillagev 
alK»ve Sboofah^ and ia probably eight miles 
long, varying in width, from mie €o three., Mmdi wheat k 
grown there, of which a part used to be annually bought by 
tlie Sheygy'a. There are some remains of antiquity there*, con¬ 


sisting, as we were infonned^ of three or; four pilhms, an4 I 
beHeve, the probable Mte of a temple, which, thou^ a|^>arently 
of no great importance, we were stih anadous to examine. We 
had been dimppointed in our formmr attempts to m'oss over into 
the island, and wele not feted to be more fortunate now. The. 


Turkish Aga wilh the ferry-boat was on the q>posite side of the 
river, of which tlie western branch is far from being narrow, and 


we could not even obtain a ramouss to pass over on. 

Onleaving ^oofahi* we still f(dlowed the bank, in hopes that 
some c^portunity might jmesent itsdf, if in any part we should 
find the stream very narrow m shallow. In the memi time, so 


staMmg^a tempest arose feom the Norths as to obscuye with clouds 
of sand the shm® and mountains opppsite. Houses or inhabi¬ 
tants were no longer visible on the island, and on our side there 


was ilothitig hut the moviag Desert; the sky, otherwise deaf 
and a ydlow appearance, and thef conflict 

between the wind and the opposing curafent was so vident, that 


* they were mentioned and described to us by Amiro. It kjppears that BitrOk- 
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it W011I4 f^idered di&iiit »R attempt 4 o. €i 90 s 8 by 
«ivtinmiiig* With great regret, timrdbre, were we oWiged to 
turns out backs, for the second time, on thk ; isimid, £md agam 

4 

yield to drcumstances, whidi seemed united to forbid our ^isit 

« 

tOit. . . ^ . ?»»■ 

We proceeded o^r the sandJiills; the storm iimreased, and 
the camels bellowed and advanced with diScultyi Some ol' 
the party relieved thmnselves by reversing thdir seat on that 
spacious animal, and thus presenting their backs to the wind,; 
one or two, whose beasts were less tractable, were ob%ed to 
take to. their feet. We observed, however, ndlie of those raoun*^ 
tains of driving sand, which have been so often described or 
fancied ; the aspect of the agitated Desert is dreary and desor 
late in the extreme, but not formidable# 

In about nine miles from Shoofeh we came to a solitary old 
Coptic chun^ situated nearly a mile from the Nile# It con¬ 
tained many brick arches, and at the^entranoe one- of stone; it 
was covered with Arabic inscriptions of a recent dafei la- fodf 
a mile more is the emi of the island of Arnietti, whidi be^tt^ 
ju^ below Sayj it has the appearance of being rich and covered 
With |)alms. There is presmtly a turn (^. the Nile to the eaat^ 
ward, and for frve .mil^ we went gradually throu^ fiearty ail 
the points of the mnpass .from Nm^h rttoi 
tifrned East again, and after performing' u^n tlm about 
sixteen miles, were stopped by The aj^pro^h pf - ^ ^ 
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Since the defection at Sdleb, we had no guide whatever, and 
during the whole of to-day saw no habitation or human being*. 
We chose, therefore, for our place of repose, a spot among die 
rocks, close by the river, and sheltered from the North by a bank 
fringed with acacias, which also afforded food for our animals. 
There was a little rough island opposite, not one hundred and fifty 
yards from us, with a mud fortress on it, though apparently inha¬ 
bited only by wild-geese. We lighted a fire by the river-side, and 
made up a large mess of rice with a little jiortable soup and the 
leg of a goat, which supplied a very tolerable meal, in succession, 
to ourselves, our sfervants and the Italians, the Dongolkwy and 
a Cairine Arab who had joined our party, and lastly to the dog 
Anubis. Seeing our fire, the people on the other bank began to 
lieat a tambour, and shouted 'repeatedly, to convince us that 
they were prepared for the attack; supposing, no doubt, that 
no good people would have encamped in so desolate a place; and 
as we w'ere not anxious for any nocturnal visit from them, we 
thought it prudent to fire a pistol-shot in answer. I woke in 
the night, and heard the sound of the tambour still mingling with 
the cries of the inhabitants. The jackalls and hyaenas completed 

the concert; they were very clamorous and very near us, and in 

» 

the morning we saw their traces, interspersed with those of the 
gazelle, within twenty yards of our bivouac. Our beasts had 
strayed, many of them to some distance, in pursuit of fo<te. 

• We started one or two hares and some quails in the Desert, about half a mile 
from the river. 
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The moon TOfie, and the ivind abated about nudiught, and we 
slept well, and without any molestation, till day-break. 

A very miserable horse, which had attended rath^ 

Jan. 2 C. . f 

than asdsted us from Koke, fell down in the sand yes¬ 
terday afternoon, and could not be raised again. Wt sent l)ack 
after him this morning, but as it proved impossible to get him 
on, he was left among the shrubs near the water. If he has 
escaped the jaws of the hyaena, he is now probably wandering at 
large over the deserts of Sukkdt; for, as there was no track in 
the place where he was left, and as the road of the traders is 
much ferther from the Nile (in order to cut off the bend 
here made by it), he is not likely again to fall into the hands 
of man. 

In seven miles (E. by N., with some little variations both 
ways), performed over such ground iis yesterday, and always out 
of sight of the river, we found it runjiing N. by E. We observed 
much quartz, appearing in some places as if artificially built up 
much granite schist, and gr nite. We then followed the cUree- 
tion of the Nile, and in ten miles passed some old granite quar¬ 
ries by the road; there were some haU-finished pillars still lying 
there. In thirteen miles we came oppc ite to Djebel Mama, 
which is only known by the inliabitants of this bank by the name 
of Djebel Gronga; it is of sandstone, while the rocks on t,he 
western bank are gmnite. Here we saw a camel and some goats, 
the property of an Ababde, and three young gazelles feeding 
with them; at our approach they retired into the Desert, slowly 
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and secu!«eiy, as a loaded camel is seldom disposed to nm races 
with an antelo|)e. Their actions were extremely beautiful; when 
we stopped they stopped also, and gazed at us ; when we moved 
on they did so too, and continued long in sight, quietly retreat¬ 
ing fjeforc us ’ 

in fifteen or sixteen miles wo passed a few mud and straw 
cottages, and in two more we came to the village of Dal. We 
s(*nt for the Shiek, who, in answer to our demand of lodging, 
shew<Hl us to a tree, surrounded by camels’ dung. Certain Turkish 
maledictions (the only part of that language which is well under¬ 
stood by the natives) presently procured us a more hospitable 
rcce])tiori; aud ]>assiHg over to the island of Dal, we found 
luxuries both of food and shelter, which made us amends for the 
incojivcnienees of yesterday. 

Tlie river on the eastern side of the island of Dal is 

Jan. 27 . 

covered with castled rocks full of w^ild fowl; a cataract 
is audible from below. ’J’hc inhabitants seem a lively and inde¬ 
pendent race of p€i<»ple; indeed these little rocky islands crowded 
together, with the Desert on Imth sides, afford such oppor¬ 
tunities of resisting or escaping, in case of need, that it would 
be wonderful if the natives of them were not more attached to 
liberty than those w ho have the fortune to be bom on happier 
soils; they are said to have frequently treated even the soldiers 

* 'Ve were assured that they are sold in Alexandria for two or three dollars each, 
and eaten like game: the desh is said to be dry, and of little flavour. They are 
generally caught when young, and kept tame. 


2 Q 2 
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witli insoleii<:e,a3id) like all the islandens from Say to Wady Hali^ 
have a peculiar contempt for Christians. On our asking if there 
were any ancient buildings here, the Shiek replied, “ AVhat do 
we know of the works of the Idolaters ? Are we not all Mussul- 
men here T Pbr we always passed for Turks in places where we 
did not stay long enough to be detected. 

There is a small saints’ tomb near here, the first we had ob¬ 
served for above forty miles. 

In about four miles and a half we entered the Batn el Hadjar, 
which begins not so soon on this side as on the other. 

The Italians were violent in their exclamations against the 
bruttezza of the Nile; and the effect produced on them by scents 
of wild deformity was merely painful. In one of the rudest spots 
in the whole river I observed a boat, that had grounded there 
when the water was high, with its masts and rigging still entire, 
standing in the midst of the rocks; it bore no marks of any 
injury, and there was something particularly dreary, and almost 
magical, in its apjiearance there alone, and deserted by its inha- 
bitants—a single work of art amid the desolation of nature^ 

We passed over some very fine masses of black granite, whose 
exterior preserved a remarkable freshness and brightness; though 
we observed some rocks, chiefly of red granite, whidb weie 
ragged and crumbling away, like the stones of an old building. 
I heard some cries in the Desert on the left, probalfly those of 
the gazelle under the paws of her enemy. In three miles and a 
half more we came to the small vale of K61be, whidh is quite 
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uncultivated; the canal separating it from the island was passable, 
and we heard the voices of the people on the other side. We 
proceeded for about two miles more, the length of the island, 
and entered it at the other extremity. We found it well culti¬ 
vated, and started some quails out of the young wheat. 

We met here one of our old Ababde* guides, who saluted the 
servants on both cheeks, and seemed delighted to see us; and • 
instantly exerted his influence to fStocure us a supply of provi¬ 
sions. We observed a Nubian receive a severe kick from a camel, 
and his manner of expressing his indignation was sufficiently 
amusing; he instantly fell on his knees, and after devoting, with 
a vast variety of imprecations, the sacred head of his offender, 
scattered in the air a quantity of sand, of which the greater part 
fell upon himself. I have frequently seen quarrels among the 
Arabs carried on in the same manner. 

The Nile to the South of Kdlbe runs N.N.E., it then makes 
a bend to the westward to embrace the island, and at the end of 
it again resumes its course to the eastward of North. To avoid 
another night in the Desert, we determined to sleep in a small 
green plain, about half a mile to the North of Kdlbe. 

We saw on all sides of us a number of those miserable mud 
fortresses, built to afford the wretched inhabitants a security, 


• The Ahabde have a bad character among travellers; and treacherous and vio¬ 
lent acts are related to have been committed by bodies of them. As individuals, 1 
believe them to be generally well-informed, obliging, honest, and grateful, without 
being at all responsible for their conduct as a mob. 
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which neither the strength, nor the grandeur, nor the poverty, of 
their black everlasting rocks could promise them. They tell ms that 
the Bisharein, till the Pasha’s expedition, used to come d(i>WB on 
the East bank, and hide themselves in the caves till night, in 
parties of thirty, forty, or fifty, armed with lances and swords; 
they then crmjsed and carried ofi‘ every tiling that fell into their 
‘ liands; till the invasion of the Mamelouks, they had also to 
sustain the jxjrsecutions of l3ie Sheygy'a. The evil of which they 
complain most at present is the destruction of tlieir green corn 
by the gazeOes; and in a fruitless attempt to diminish it, 1 passed 
two or three moonbght hours with my gun under a tree, in the 
wheat, among the rocks. The Cataract of K6lbe, near which wc 
had attempted to sleep in our way up, was extremely audible, as 
were the usual howlings of the wild beasts in the Desert. 

A camel lives about thirty years; the sound produced 

v&n. SB. 

by him is the same for every sensation, and always ex¬ 
pressive of discontent*, as if every change of situation were 
painful to lum; the same when he is unloaded and fed, as when 
beaten. 

There is a town eastward in the river at Kolbe, and we 
here entered a pass of about three miles, which again brought 
us down to the bank, which we followed for six or seven miles 

• The camels of Cairo are larger, aad not, I think, so irritable as thek brethren 
of the South. We saw near Lausne one specimen of a much smaller breed, not 
two-thirds of the usual si 2 e of the dromedary; it was full grown, and a light and 
very beautiful animal. 
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more to a few houses, called Okme; a village opposite, ot the 
same name, was noticed in our way up. The Nile has been of 
late smooth and uninterrug|ted, though not more than a hun¬ 
dred and fifty yards broad. There is a high chain of rocks on 
the other side, at some little distance from the bank, running 
north and south nearly. Our direction had been thus far to 
the westward of north ; but about half a mile lower down the 
river turns north; and in a mile more, meeting a chain of low 
rocks going down to it on this side, is driven N.E.; and in 
another mile, being ojfposed by the great ridge, which has so 
long accompanied us on the other, is again forced northward. 
Every turn is occasioned by the resistance of some high and 
projecting rock, which frequently extends to some distance in¬ 
land, and allows no passage by the Nile side; and hence it 
happens, tliat at every considerable l>end of the stream the tra¬ 
veller is obliged to take some pa^s to avoid the mountain that 
occasions that bend. 

This was the aise here, and after following a beaten track 
for six or seven miles in a'N.N.W. direction, we found the sun 
setting without there being any appearance of our approach to 
the river; we, therefore, left the road, and going eastward for 
about two miles, found it running N.N.E. nearly. It is dif¬ 
ficult to say whither the other road would have led us, as the 
Nile long preserves its course to the eastward of north; I had 
the pldisure of performing the greater part of this day’s journey 
on foot, as my camel w^as hungry and intractable. « 
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All the baBk ill Sukkot ia covered with deep sand, which 
is otily sprinkled at intervals over the black mountains on the 
right. I have already remarked thai the contrary is the case in 
D6ngola. 

We passed the night on a little rocky island, covered with 
shrubs, and now uninhabited, though containing a thick w^aU 
of considerable length, built down to the water’s edge. The 
Nile is narrow, and the shores barren. The few palms that 
are here and there scattered on the other side are hardly to be 
distinguished from the dark rocks behind Them. 

After riding four miles (E. and E.N.E.) over sand 

Jan, 29. ' 

hills, when the road w^as frequently quite untraceable, we 
came to the river again, and followed it generally for five miles 
more; we then approached an island, above a mile long, and 
about a mile and a half broad, jound which we rode, for two 
miles, east. It was full of black ducks, and apparently not 
inhabited. By good luck we here found a naked native, who 
had been on an unsuccessful search after a stray cow, and Was 
returning to his home across the wftter. For three pastres he 
undertook to be our guide*, and the high wind had now so 
completely concealed aU tracks of feet, and there were here some 
passes otherwise so difficult to be discovered and follow^ that 
without his assistance our^ progress must hs^ye been cWfetoiely 
tedious and uncertain* * 

During the first mile we passed the cataract . €)f A^ 
now perfectly impracticaMe; and in about two more Over 
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the hiUs we came to a plain about three miles long, and half a 
mile broad, with a small grove of acacias at the bottom of it. 
We then descended to the Nile^ and followed the banlts to the 
eastward, for one mile, to two or three houses, and a fortress 
called Attyre. 

As it was beginning to lie dark we here collected our party, 

and entered a very fine pass round a mountain, in a northerly 

direction; and after a mile and a half reached a larger village, 

named also Attyre. We were admitted, after ^me altercation, 

into a comfortable straw hut, wliere we passed the night admirably. 

Jan .^0 We began by returning through a part of the pass, 

with which we finished our labours of yesterday. It 

is the finest spot in the Batn el Hadjar; the rocks are wilder, 

and have an unusual grandeur of contour. We rode for some 

distance by the side of. a kind of ravine, with some trees at 

the bottom, the only ones we observed there, reminding us a 

♦ 

little of the Alp§. . , 

# • 

In about four miles we cjune down to the Nile, running 
N.^.; it is quite smooth, and about two hundred yards broad, 
with a smaU ielmikd ^ivi^iuK etquaUy.; It con- 

tini^es, fo? R mile^^ore in that dhrectioR, and. again turns 
east\^rd..^;]^e ^on passed a SRiaU villa^, and then 

entei^p<^s of, Meschia,. in Wady Saioutf 5 fhis brought us 
out in about a mile to the village,, and in,o?m more wi reached 

5 ,-!^o ^^ck^ardt-B description of tlbls I llW only to 


s R 
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facies not, as usuai, 

towaids the river; riiat the diaiBetor of the polygonal |n11ar1s 
two ^t rix inches, and tliat the other four isre cut square, btift 
measure two feet fOttr inches by one foot eight inches. The part 
to the northward dT the standing jallars (Which wdre never, I 
think, morO'than fik,) is hiore tudety finished than the rest^ and 

4l 


appi^rs to have been constriMJted at ^a differmit period. In the 
fi^t M a MgO tablet, of a later ^date than the 

temple, iaore deepty cut than the figures, and at the expense of 
the feet Of some th^m, and the entire lege of one. The best 
of them fde abottt fcHiT' in height. We were pleased to 
obsteive On the waH^ among numerous 1001*6 modem inscrip-' 
rions, the name of a fellow countrynmn--^j%dri Marc^ 3, 1B19. 

We never Saw the Nile So narrow as in this spot; it has tWo 
pass^es between the rocks projecting from ^her riiOre, of 


which the l^adest seems haifdly twenty ysmis; On the point 
On the opposite side we could discern two imws IWoken pil- 
krs (thefe^ b^g two, apparently, in the first, and in the 
Second, i^) standing bOfi^a ^sniall minfed stone edifice.’ Neat 
it are some large btuldings of mud and brick. 

One or two broken boi^ w^ lying oh the adjacent roci| ; 
the cordage of cme of them w quite ^perfect and^^^untom^yd, 


n fact strpngiy proving either thO honeSty * the sub^ of 
the natives., v;, 


It ought to be added, that the Nubians in general tre free from the vice of 
pillage.”—Burckhardt, p. 34. 


• M 
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a Wf iN^*N, W*') s^> imixirtaiit 

J^Ck: turns N.N.E., and in ,a mile and a 

due e^t. JEfer^ WiCH^tered a,|)as^ wliic;}^ ^ another 
mile} brought us down to a spbt by. the, Mile side, coshered, with 
aeacias, and opposite to the northern extremity of an , island, 
named Meli, of about two miles in length; a high mountain in 
i| is crowned with some mud rpins. ^ ? 

We fouiid a party of Gellhl^ encamped fimong the trees, one- 
of 'whom was the . owner of the camels that hfad In^ught' us 
down from Ddugola. He had Joined the r^t of the caravan at 
Gourgote, whence they had set off after our departure, and 
having passed us oji the road, had been expecting us for two or 
three days* During, this time they had laded and cmisumed a 
crocodile, except a ve^ small portion*, which was willingly 
accepted by us. The taste a little resembles that of crimped 
sbate, Jmt is so very much richer, that a Nubian palate and 

stomach seem, aljsolutely necessary to enjoy and digest it; this 

% 

with a little English bee^ (preserved for, a case of absolute want), 
mM^fiSome Ppebenf bread, fmmed the most singular and the 

%;«Crooodae’| lesh^ ot a j!^t aaUke yow^ veal, a 

digbt fishy smell.” Burckh'ardt, p. 284, who in the same place mentions, that 
ft etbeodile having bftfei taken ftliVe, and'preaisttted, to the Governor of Esneh, 
one. IjfJh!m h wiilbPiij^ ■ < ^ill was tlirown upon ka hack, 

and the contents of a small swivel discharged into its belly. Burckhardt does not 
any that he mtnessed this exhibition. 

•t Bee Burridnudt, p. 22. • ■ ^ 


* R » 
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of ^ ow expedliion'. 

The Gelldbs had twelve loaded* camels, and sevescal 

which they rode themselves; they had also three feaaiale slaves 

with IheBif two of whom weie nearly naked* nod trudged on foot 

all the the other mm clothed, and mounted on a camel 

This enviable distinction was f the consequence of her superior 

heauty and valm Her owner was not deterred by delicacy 

from invitiiig om: attentioii to all her good points, and demanded 

for her a hundred dollars, the .price, he told ns, he had paid 

for her*at Haifour. He endeavoured to give probability to 

this assertion by the aid of much gesticulation, and frequent 

mention of the name of God and the Prophet* 

, We were assured that by a little additional exertion 

we might arrive at Wady Halfo thia evening, and this 

information was received with, great joy by most of opr party. 

Am to myself I own that I looked forward with no pleasure 

* 

to the condusion of an expedition, which had afforded me 
many of the happiest hours m my life. There was something 
in being constantly* and never ,laboriously, employed^ tha^e 
Was mndi in the novelty of ,the country, and. the Angularity pf 
the scenes tl^t had, from ,dny to day, presented t^m^v^,; 
but there is much more 4n tbe^Ung with w|uch yod tread a 
country yet unmoved; yon no, longer follow a rpad fhat has 
, been traced out for you by more adventurous travellers ^ you no 





fohger^jyfee Mi tH^ titeiaimels M you ^ 

you are destined, perhaps, yoursetfi to guide* the steps and 
d 5 fe(^'the''ehthtii^siU'ttf^e 1 :he^ , 


in ’ ^minin^ U <^ntry on the banks of the^N^ 
veiler finds a constant ecunpankm in that niighty StteaBS^ whose 
process he is f6ttol>dn^g thrott|^h proSpefity tod throng adver¬ 
sity ; and I felt that 1 ‘ should part with it as with an old 
friend, whose socaety I had enjoyed, by whose liberty I hki 
lieeri benefited, and in whose labours I had pUrtidpated. ■ 

There was yet another source of constant enjoywient" in the 
perfect beauty of the climate during that sei^ont in the health 


breathed by the cbol riorth wind, ahd the clmidless setenity of 

the sky. There was a light ih the face of heaven that I had not 

Mt el^where; and a brightness in the new arid numerous 

Stars that can exist in no irioister atmosphere. 'Ineortveniencies, 

« 

diifidilHes, and dtogers Occurred ^seldom, and passed' quickly; 
the emplriyment, thsri interest; and fibe gratificatirims were p®r* 


V fur) 


V 


'k long '*-pas^' 'flST.Ei^' ■by' ‘ H.'h "’■in eight 

s, br(S%ht Us -doirii to‘ the^^^M to three smail 

isitods'l^i'i-idittfer^of'nnly niHeS''*(If;N;E.)’"^cefeed^^'* and 
'the barik for ori® ririle triore, to a fine perpto- 
■dieMar' •"Vhih?'''•be^n^'anO^er:' -pasa^of mWm sevto*^toiles, 

gerietaily ari blevafed pMn. " Some ttOubi^ in arttoging 
■the'-lu^p'^^dh ''riif'*SOhneV'''''threi>?^'''^^^into*'te’VOar of- the cara¬ 
van ; tod ^ their tracks were concealed almost as sochi as made 
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by ^ot till after a of mudemgs 

tliai #ie goodneffi» df my 'beast enabled me to oTertalie tbem^ 

» 

Ji 1 ) 1 ^ surprked, in searcbir^ fbr the tdadj to find fo many; some, 
(traceable fbr a alictt distance, ^b^me isiiddenl/ invisible or im> 
passable; others appe!ai!<ed tb lead' into the interior of 

the Desert; all seemed to ha^ been lately trodden, though 
had sometimes past udiole days^without meeting a human 
being* ' , . 

James and Giovanni were still missing, and Mr. ITanbury 
odmred niOitey to one of the<G>dl4bs to^ go »baek’ in seawii of 
them; he positively refused, and they all proceeded; however, 
we had hardly set ont to'seek for (hem ourselves, when they 
came up. It appeared that Giovanni, who had never quite 
recovered his Ddn^Ia fever, liad been sdaed by a violent fit of 
vomiting and dysmitory, owing 'to tho keemaess of the wind. 
The DongoDwy, who was*with usj expressed hjs expecytation of 
dying by cold in the eourse td* the niglit. We examined the 
thermometer in the evening, after sumset, and found it at 38®. 

* In about four miles more, ehkfiy by the Nile side, the dhoo 
don nearly N^th, we'oame to aome acadas* exaefly opposite to 
the Shoonah, where we had dined with Mahommed Effendi,' Oh 
the day of mir lemdpgWai%F Haifa. The GeHhbs had already^ 
unloaded their heasfwnnd esiaiyi#iod' themiMylvea there fidr 
night, and % beii^ now dark, we fqjllowad their example.. . i 
They professed tmm to h^e ,(ajavpUe4 this tosd before, but 
discovered all the windings without a snommit'n ,hi(»itation hy 
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certain observable cwjly -by themselvjBS; small heapys of 
stones laid in particidar places supply to liheir • practised eyes 
die want of experience. The small remmndei^of ouar rice boiled 
up with a few dates fonushed the last scanty meal to which 
we were for some time likely to be condemned. 

_, , The thermometer at suiwrise was at 4*5'’. We re- 

Feb. 1. 

^ ceived soon afterwards a visit from the two Agas 
resident on the other bank, and then mounted for the last 
time. 

The course of the river for the first mile and a half is N.N.W 
nearly, till it is opposed and driven into a N.N.E. direction 
a very high rock on the left bank, from the top of which is a 
remarkably good view of the cataracts and the whole of the 
Batn El Hadjar. The boundlessness of the rodfy prospect 
constitutes its greatest, and perhaps only, grandeur. We have 
rarely observed in these deserts any fine groups of hiUs; they 
rise with no abruptness or irregularity, and have little variety in 
their outlines; there is a want of height in the rocks, of clouds 
on dieir tops, of woods and cataracts down their sides, and of 
ravines at their bases, and the light yellow sand which fills their 
chasms does not satisfy the eye that has dwelt on the virgin 
snow of the Alps. I hardly reedttect any,.piece of scenery* in 
this countrv. of which the .Nile does not form the noWest 
featureu 

•T except the Pass'* of tlie Wafer's ’ Itfonth,*’ Which possesses pecoliarities, 
that I here no'vrtiefe cfee siin viiited- > 
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Jn m an old town, situated in a 

v&rf desert, but not very strong, place; and in five miles we 
came to a lai^ eldster of islands, of whidb one larger than the 
rest was fiiU of sheep and goats. The distance between the 
extreme brmiches of the river must in this spot be nearly three 
miles. Our direction thence was about N.N.E., and an emi¬ 
nence a little lower down gave us an opportunity of lodfeing 
back on the black islands that form the cataract, with the water 
struggling through them. 

In about four miles more we arrived opimsite to the Shoonah, 
whence we had originally commenced our jourhey. Our lug¬ 
gage was deposited on the bank, and the GelUib, whose camels 
we had employed for so many clays, requested some recompense 
for their labour; we liad a pleasure in mortifying, by our decided 
refusal, one of the dealers in human fleidi, of whose brutality 
we. had ourselves seen some few proofs, and of which poor 
Buri^hardt, had been obliged to endure so many. 

In the mean time we perceived. Eeiss Bedoui/steering his 
cangee across to 11 % and were soon receiving the salutations 
and congratulations of himself and crew. They were ah dressed 
out in their best clothes, and looking admirably well for xhen 
who had not eaten meat for three, mciiiths. 

Strange reports respecting, p had beep ^ and believed 

during our» some related to our valour in the battles of 
Korti and Dager, and tlm hemottrs we reemved from the Pasha 
in consequence ; that which had excited most interest wall. 
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that in'one excavation we had found si^vcn camels’ load of 
gold*^. ^ 

Our good Ababde tOo had been here, and told, how we had 
obliged him to leave his wife And child among #?trangers.” 
However, he had found them safe on his return, and allowed 
that the adventure had turned out for his good. 

One evening an Aga had arrived from the army, bearing the 
ears of the Sheygy'a, and, in spite of remonstrances, bad selected 
our boat as most worthy to convey his hohoutable person and 
charge to Cairo; however, Bedoui set sail in the night, and lay 
hid till the storm was passed. 

At last, that faithful captain, beginning to be seriously 
anxious almut our safety, hatl consulted a necromancer respect¬ 
ing us; be received for answ^er, “ that we were only detained 
by the illness of one of our party, and should shortly be here.” 
The necromancer’s predictions were happily fulfilled; we fourid 
letters ‘with good news from below; and as our sailors were 
repeatedly assuring us that “ the day of our return was a tcMte 
day for them,” it would be ungrateful not to confess, that it 
was a white day for us also. * 

* j\nother rumour, whicK two ctumoo to our discoyfjies, had » 

sui£ 5 Ular origin. Amiro once mentioned to us, that among the mins at Say he had 
iound a tetKall cannon, probatily brought tip thfere by the troops of Sultan Selym, 
when tUoy conquered tliat country. 
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MAP OF THE NILE. 

« 

In the application of the names of the ancient cities to the present 
rt‘raains found in Ethiopia, it appears to me that the authority of Piolemy 
ought to bo followed in preference to that of Pliny; because, being a 
native of Egypt, he is more likely to have been well informed on the 
geography of the Nile; because those subjects formed more exclusively 
the object of his attention; and because his exposition of the country is 
much more elaborate, and has proved, wherever the truth can be ascer¬ 
tained, to be very far from inaccurate. 

The , hencSi o? the is Tnentioaed Eiratosiheties, a& quoted by 

Strabo, who makes the turn begin two thousand seven hundred stadia to 
North of Meroe, and continue for three thousand seven hundred stadia 
till it returns to the lat, of Meroe; it then resumes its course a little to E. 
of North for five thousand three hundred stadia to the Great Cataract; 
the distances are exaggerated, but their proportions are nearly correct. 

Ptolemy places Meroe in 16° 26' N. lat., and Napata, which he supposed 
to be situated on the ayxoov, in 20° 15'. We then find three or four cities 
placed in 18° along the banks of the river, thus fixing the lat. of the 
westerly course taken by the Nile, after it has ceased to flow S.W., and 
before it recovers its natural direction to the northward; be places the 
great Cataract in 22° 30'. The errors in any of these latitudes will hardly 
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iWeuay (^^kgiu^bes 'toween the minor and the major, or, as tTo oal 
them,' the €rst and. second tmtaraui, aisii maiks the sitnation of die cities 


' as they- afe, below^ bd:ween, or above them. Again, he mentions, in 
every instance, the side of the river oai triHfh they stod, and the loi^- 
tude, as wdl as latitude, of each; whereas Pliny, in his account of Petro- 
nius^s eitpedition (a midb less exact and detailed account than that of 


Strabo^; merely nMMitioDfi the order in which a ntuite of towns, the only 
cHtos he had feund in the ©oontry, were taken by that general. I cannot 
therefore brh% myself to believe that Ibiimi, situated fram eighty to one 
bimdred miles htkvi the major cataract, Is marked in the map of Nubia 
prefixed to Btmchhanit'S 'TraTehi, aiit^achntod by Niebuhr in his Insmpt. 
Nub.) die Primis (m Strabo Pimnis), nhich Pfedpmy places three degrees 
of latitude it. Ibrim is the common ocmtiacdcm cf Ibr^ given 
prc^biy to the fortress frmn some Chief, who had reined or defended 
it; dm ecHibideiice d' two letters is not a sufficienl reason lor disr^arding 

t 

the authcwity of Ptolemy, in a country where place# are continuaBy 
changing dieir iimnes; and where tee exists at this moment a dty and 
kingdom of Id^we^ vihki^ thorgh prtmcsted axhurately k the same 
mannef# is o^tainlyitot’Meroe#.'' 


and iOvly two or 


P%y and Ptolemy* %e explqratprea of Nero found, from H^rosycaminon to 
Jiapata, hot one'of the cities taken by PetroniOs; and of the naines mehtiohed hy 
Maodai, pi ^ i& yi aooouht of IISe ehonhy^ I^behe# otdy that 


oi Say to remaif nawy after an mterv^ hfvhotthah fpj^.ftund^^years.^^^ 
ju-e now three villages in Mahass (one ruined near Koke) called Hadji Omar# from a 
nadve Chief, and which| like Moinfoch in Bbngpla, hsve taken that name within 
the^hurt;lw«ntyyeanfc ^ ’• 
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SiJco, the mier of Koubie atid £# the JSthlopians (see Niebuhr’s 
Inecript. Nub.), boasts io Savo, in om attack,, redutaed die country of tbc 
Blemyes, from Primis to Talmis, Now dae distance firoai Ibrioi to Ka- 
labshe is not more than eighty mil^ c£ mxky and thiiiyTpeopled ground. 
May we not also condude btm this that Primis was the frontier town (on 
the South) of die Btayes? and is it likely that the cc^ntry of a people fcmni* 
dablc to the Roman power should have had such narrow limits as Syene 
and Ibrim ? The Noubao, wc are told by Stiabo, lived on the left bank, 
from Meroe to the Ancmiesj of the Nile, or the country of the Sheygy'a. 
May not tlwe Blemyes have oocapded* the countries from there to Syene, 
including Ddngola, which may have been their southernmost city ? - 

If Ibrim be not Primis, Ebsambal (fifty or sixty miles below the 
cataract) has stiM less claim to be Pthw, which was I® 10' above it. Sta- 
disis isthe jdace lost mentioned by Pliny, and ought thOTefore to be soi^ht 
near Napata, (which, according to Strabo’s mote acjcurate accounVw^ 
tlie limit of Petronius’s conquests,) and therefore not much less than eight 
hundred and seveaity*' miles from Syene; it is conjectured to be Aamara, 
which is little more than one^third of that distance. Ptolemy gives us little 
help here; ho mentions, indeed, a place called Tasitia, but places it only 
half a (tegree above the great mtar^.t—a situation agreeing well with fhe 
precijntaiion of the Nile, said by Pliny to exist there, though ill with his 
“ (^uo dioemus ordine.” I am inclined, however, to believe the two places 
to be the same from the vicinity of Stadisis (in Pliny’s arrangement) to 
Atteva, which is, no doubt, the AoTojSa of Ptolemy, a city only 24' to the 
N. of Tasstift. If Stadisis (whare is the only cataract mentioned by Pliny) 
be not, as seems probable, near the great ons^ we must of necessity sup- 


* “ Longtssiim il Syene progreseus 870. M. P.” 
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pose it to be4iie (Tadk) ^ffeicb PtoJwys^plaoeg m tb^ West bank, a 
little bdk>W Meroe; and it nwy theiv witkottfc much ioponsistqncy, be aitU' 
ated amcaig the rocks oi the Sheygy'a. 

In the map then prefixed to this work, the authority of Ptolemy has 
been principally attended to, as being, notwithstanding his errors in lati¬ 
tude, the m(Bt accurate of the ancient geographers, though it is impc^siblfi, 
on account of those errors, to follow even him toodbsely. 

Ihe position of Tasitia wtis so nearly that of Samne, that I have little 
hesitation in supposing them to be the same place; there is, besides, 
a fory considerable cataract at Ssunne. Pnoups was mily 20' N. of 
the great cataract, and Asmara is more than a degree; but as the 
mention of Pnoups, or Nupsis, by both &ion and Juba, proves it to have 
been a considerable place, it is more likely to have left ix^wtant remains 
than Gerethis, whose site, according to Ptolemy, was more nearly that of 
AaB||ra* but whose name is not mentioned by other geographers ; I 
have, therefore, though with •diffidence, filled Pnoups at, the ruins qf 
Aairmra. 

The situations of Boon (Bofl>v),and this geograjfoer’s A!Utcfoa,OF Atfova, 
were not very distant fnxn those of the small, tropics of Sedenm and 
Doshc; and Phthur, or another important city of Ethiopia, I 

have no donbt was Sdeb, though placed by Ptolemy about SO' nearer to 
the great cataract, 

A similar duferonoe thefOther vmy will not prevent usthrom supposing 
the temple at Sasef, to be the remains of Aboccis, (Pliny) or Abouncis. 

Nero’s Exploratores place the island Gaugodes *, between '1‘ergedus 

/ff.'.' ;■!' -V r; ’i"V'.;v.;; 

* ** buBulaiDlGhmgoJen esBem^e#^ eo trilM3tU4:fod® wanS avespshtsep, 

et ab ^tera (qu® vocatur Artigula), animal sphmgiqnr^ Teigedo cynocftphalcs,”. 
We aaw -naj aaeh animala, <jU)e8 net ati^ p not have existed 
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and 'Hapttta', distant respefctively fbur hundred and thfrty-one and #(fe 
hundred and eleven miles from Syene. Now, the island of Argo, fol¬ 
lowing the course of the river, is at lesaet five hundred Tnilea from Astsoutov; 
Juba mentions a “ Gora it^nsiila;’ which is, by transposition, Argo. 

Ptolemy’s Priirds * is situated on the san^j bank, and abcmt a (fogree 
north of Old Ddngola, a place as ^11 adapted for defence as Ibrim, 
and which is proved, by the remains there fouiwi by us, to have been a 
city of as great antiquity. Strabo f mentions, that to get to Primnis, 
Petronius marched throt^h the sands, where the army of Cambyses had 
been overwhelmed by a whirlwind; in this jrarticular he is at variaiK® 
witli Herodotus, and evidently confiises the fate of the expedition sent by 
Cambyses to the temple of Hammon, with the aXXijXo^aynj of that whidi 
he commanded himself. But if tt*be true, that the desert which proved 
any how fatal to the Persians, must be traversed to reach Primis, it is 
clear that the site of that city must be sought much farther from %*ene 
than has hitherto been supposed. Herodotus is so indefinite as to the 
position of the Macrobii that it is impossible to collect from his ac¬ 
count the exact place where the progress of the army was arrested; it 
mky have been in the rocks of the Batn el Hadjar, or Dar Mahass §. 

> 

there formerly. It appears from Herodotus, (ii, 71.) that, in his time, hijigpotami 
were common in Egypt, where the accidental appearance of one is now almost a 
prodigy. ^ ' 

* Tlftlfjug pMefot (the other Primis ^as near Meroe) was 3*' above the great 
Cataract, and D6ngola is 4® nearly. There are no remfins of any s^e of an¬ 
tiquity on the right bank, between Aamkra and D6ngola. 

. t Lib. 17, p. 817, D., Sfc. 8fc, 

I Bruce (voL 2* B. 2.6.) supposes the Macrobii to be the western Shangalla, 
situated below* Quba aird Nuba, the gold country, on both sides of< the Nile, north 
of Paituclo.” / 

^ The story menfioned by Strabo, JOiodonis SicnluB, and, X think, some other 
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l^e <1^ Berkd «aiid Napata lias btoa discilssed ds^wbere; if 

it has b^caa ptroved, Nads is the city whose situation approached nearest 
tothttof Satmab. 


Of ihe genemi mapi of the Nile given wkh this Book, to the 
north of Wady Halfe,, and to the south of Berber, is taken frcan the 
map prefixed, by Cbk®fil leake, to Burekhanfllt^ Travdsr In delineating 
the ocnaitiy‘ft«an Wady Haifa to Karstngfflr, I have followed my own 
map v«f that country, and to# Kaisiag^ to Berber, the course of the 
river is laid down according to information kindly communicated to Mr. 
Hanbury aM myself by the Chevalier Frediani (Amiro), in a letter from 
Berber. The greatest confirmation of the general accuracy of this port, 
is the authority of the ancient geo^aphers. It may be mentioned in 
addition, that the river that had been visited by our Ababde guide, 
(which was no doubt the Nile), was described by him as being five days 
to the east of Argo; and that the well of Nabeh (passed by Burckhardt* 
on his roafd from Pareou to Berber) is situated three long daiys and a 
half from the Nile. Both of these distances agree tolerably well with 
the delineation I have given of that part of the river. 

The Chevalier also mentioned that he had foimd no remaiim of .anti» 

attthors, that Cambyaes reached Meroe, and buUi and named the csity d^r hia 
wife, or mother, is entirely unconfirmed by Herodotus; and, I think, asinecmsistmit 
with bis account of foat expedition, as it is with the account of that of Fetronitie, 
as given by Str<d»o himself. ' 

* P.189. A third route was pointed out to me from Nabeh, lesdkig in a 
S*S.W. direction to the Nile, in three long days and a h«3f; but that pmt df tWNile 
is inhabited by the Arabs of Mogrkt, who Were the enemies iof our cStrayan,” Sfc. 
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quity beimn fiL aiid Beil^er, exoepit mm oC some ChTig|iaxi 

cfeurcheB/V'/t,.;,. :'v^ 

The position of tihe ruins of Meroe is given accord^ to the obpem- 
tions d BriK» made at SJtendy; the latitude is probably nearly correct; 
but I suspect from the information of Ptolemy, as agreeing with scane re¬ 
ceived by Mr. Hanbury and myself in that country, that a more accurate 
observation of longitude would jduce th^, at leasts 1® more to the west¬ 
wards ■' ' '• ■/. ^ 

1316 latitude of Wady Halia is 2F S®* 5®', as observed by Mi:. Cooper, 
a young Irishman, ctf great tatents, who was travelling in Egypt at the 
same time with myself, and whose iM^^uaintarwe I had die pleaaim^^^ 
forming there. . i 
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PoNCET left Siout October 2, 1698, and oifi the 6th arrived at PLeladnc, 
or the “ Place of Softness,” where he rested four days, and in two more 
arrived at Chabb^*, a country full of alitm; and in three more at Selyma 
in the Desert, where is a fine spring of water; and on the 26th at 
Maehouf, grosse bourgade sur le bord oriental | du Nil. Ce fleuve forme 
en c^t endroit deux grandes lies remplies de palmiers, de sfen6 et de colo* 
quinte. Machou, le seul lieu habite depuis Helaoufe, est dans la province 
de Tungi ^; il appartient au Roi de Sennaar et fait le commencement du 
pays des Barauras que nous appelons Barbarins. L’Erbab ou le gouver- 
* neur de cette Province, ayant appris que I’Empereur d’Ethiopie|j nous 
appeloit a sa cour, nous invita 4 venir k Argos oh il demeure. Cette 
bourgade est vis-d-vis de Machou de Tautre c6t4f du Nil; nous y al- 
Iteiesenbateau—they reposed there two days: Le grand Douanier, qui 

* The Editor, in a note, places ChabM on the frontiers of D6ngok; it is pro¬ 
bably the place marked Sheb in Colonel Leake’s map, nearly in the latitude of 
Pbike, or nearly 4® to the N. of the present frontier. 

t Moshi. , 

^ A mistake, of course, for the west bank; he afterwards imenfipne that he 
crtissed the river to get to B&ngola, which is on the east. 

^ Eead Bongi; car Funnye, the name of one of the branches of the royal family of 
Bbngola.. ‘ ^ 

f By Ethiopia he means Abyssinia ; Ethiopia, infhot, copamences at the first 
Cataract. 



m 


(le«DQeia»' ee lMiK$e‘ ne tpjiKiit 

ja]aais ^|)U^lb sur undieml convert de cbux dodiettek 

*de bronsse, qui font tin grand bruit*^^ et qu^ acocaajpagD^ de vingt monsque- 
taires et de dm ceii» i»oldab et^de sabres ; his palace 

was of sun-burnt brit^s, the walls being 'flanked wMi towears without em- 
bmsuies, staging dght days Maebou, they Jbft it on the 4th of 
November^ itod arrived at D6ngola on the 13th4, crossing f, tfc® river in 
a largOi boat Jcept by the Kii^ for the convenience of his subjects. ^ i Tout 
le pays qin» dang notre route j^u% cette vilb et m^nae 

jusqu'^ cdie de Senjmar est m pays trfes j^^able, Mais ii n* y a qu' 
environ one lieu de hmgOur; oe ne sont andelk quo des d^rts aflieux. 
Le Nil passe an milieu de o^ ddfoiouse |daii»i 
Les bords^ sont hauts et ainsi ce n’est point rinondalion | de 
ce fleirve qm cause, cotnme ean Elgyptei k ferfllite de cette campagne, mais 
rindustrie etie travml des habitaim. CJornme il ne pleut que trfe rare- 
pent ©n qe pays U, ilsrait aqin d’Clever par le moyens cfo certaines rones 
que des bmufo font tounim,. ime quapith prodigieuse d’eau qu’ jls cxm- 


4 The ^btanice froim Mosihi to Old Bdngdla »fiom dghty-five to xaoety miles, 
t It tlUftt A# they on the »pe«^ hairit 

emy^ opP<^te..|jii» then crossed |he fiver; ,1hn»-.they^ 

rich and fert^ ooun^, fo® other bank |hey would have found p^y sands and 
barrefUi^l.'' ^ ^ , 

$ limt isWot tt^V «f Bdiagolft ai© '^ai ihs^ intUnlmbd as' tiie 

plains of Egypt; were it not so we should not have found such tracts of Inxariatit 
ground covered wi^ v^etation, which have npl:, perhaps^ bosfi .,cultiva|i|d for 
c^tuiri^',' "' oWU'chas^ ' hoover, ' is at 'entire 'variance vrith ..tm.,, <if a 

traveUer, many qf whose descrip^tts aare very cpirec^ J 

commence; 1 was cr^bly informed that there are j^ 

Whbh^dimng ihepcariod of the mmoy^oni present a 

tw^re to fifteen miles in bieadth,** r ; 
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duisent par le milieu des teiiTee dansdes is^senrdisdeBtm^s a les feo^uir; 
d’o^ iil« les i^ieot ©a suite cpmud ils m iscA besoin pour arfoser leur terres 
qui saaieitt st^riles et iucultes sstes oe secours. 

On ne se sert point d’argent eii oeqiays 14—*tout s’y fait par A;hange 
ccsnme dims les pr^nlers t^i^, on ne mange que du pain de Dmu, 
qui est un petit gmin rondb, dom m m sert aussi pcHur fidie une esp4ec 
de bi4rre i^paisse et d’lm tr4s mauvais goM; coaune eUe ne se conserve 
pas, on est oblige d’ eai faire preaque i toute iieura Un hommc qui a du 
pain de Dora, et une cailebasse pleine de cette d4sagr4abb liqtteuff, dont 
ils boivent jusqu’ k s'enimr, se^croH heureux et en 4tat de ifiure bonne 
chdre. Avec une nourriture si l^re ce^ gens 14 m portent bien ©t eont 
plus robustes et plus forte que les Eurc^ans*. 

Leurs maisons sont de terre, basses, ©t couvertes de Cannes de Dora . 

5 

mais leurs chevaux sont parfeitement beauJt et ils sonthabiles k les dresser 
* 

au manage. .Leurs selles out des appuis bien haut; Ce que les fatigue 
beaucoup. Les personnes de quality ont la tfete nue, ct les chevettx tresses 
assez proprement Tout kur babit ecwjsiste dons une esp^oe de veste ass^ 
mal propre et sans mancbes et leur diaussure dans une simple seznelle qu’ 
ils attache avec des courroies, Les gens du ccsnausi s’enveloppent d’ une 
•pifec&de toil© f qu'tls mettent auteur de feur corps m cent mani^res diflF^rcn- 
tes. Lesenfans sont presque nus. Les hoimnes ont toiw une lance qu’ils por- 
tenf p^itewlTr le for en«esl opochu—iil y €aia de fort j^opres; ceux ^ ont 


* Ibie Is net now true of the Nubians of Doag^la, though per^y so of the 
Arabs ibovk ’ 


t irheste cksliis ire still Worn by those of the natives^ who can aflbrd any olothn:^, 
m frontbpiete; ftey are' (rfcp&u, aid 


aerrer 


ed’ih'me <pudh^. 



m 
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des ^endues au bias gaudie. then speaks of the 

blasphemies, vulgarity, arid tJebaudieries of the natives, ^and mentions 
the tears that came into the eyes of his ccraipamion Five de 3revedent, on 
reflecAing that this long been a Christian country, lost to religion from 
the want of a pemon sufffeienily jealous to do vote himself to the mstmcUon 
of that abaridoned sation^Noiis irovAmes encore.sur notre route quantity 
d’hcnnhages d’iglises 4 demi ruin^s. 

Hethenmendoii^ that the country had, two yoam Mjre, ^n ravaged 
by the plague, which had made great havoc in Uf^er Egyjrt and the country 
of the BatbarinS'-^ scsrte quo nous trouvAmes plnsieurs Tides etun grand 
nombre de villages sans habitans, et de^randes oampagnes autrefois tr4s- 
fertUes tout 4 Mt inoultes et entihrementabandonn^s. 

Presently foUoip his description of the city—La vide de Ddngola est 
situ^e au bord oriental du Nil, sur le penchant d’ une coldne s^hc et sa- 
bloneuse; les maiscats sont tr^s mal-bAties, et les rues 4 moiti^ desertes, 
et remplies de monocaia do sable quo les ravines y cntralnent de la mon- 
tagne* le chAtoau est aji cjentre de ia vide; U est grand et spacieux, 
mais les fortifications sont peu de chose. H tient dans le reppcct les Arabes 
qui oooupent laeampagnCi >04 ils font pAitm dbrem^ leurs tro^peaux, en 

c 

payant unl4ger tribu au Mek ou Eoi de Bdngola <Le Mek ou Ma^ek def 
Ddagola s^apede AchmeV—Note.) They dined often with that prince, 
though at a 8^5*amte table; his dress was a long v^t of greep velvet 
reaching to the ground. La gard® e^t nombreuse. cmyc qui sent pr^s dp 
sa personnh portent une longue <^p^e devant eux dans le fourroau; les 
gardes dU toors ont des demipiques; he visited ihmi often, and^vited 
them to remsdn at his court Son royauihe est b^r^itaire; maik il ^ye 
tribal Au Bd de S^naar, 
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ow' til© <Otii of l6ddy &zid.iufouii»cUk,yB ©nt©t©^ 

tiKs kitigdoKi d£ Sennlaar, aiid oa the 18t!a asrii^d at IJoiti* ♦ groaae \xm~ 
gade Mr le f?41. • Ckitmae' le«^ »ont aadessus de Kerti, lelong 

da Nil, M floats de Sdimaar»v^ qa'ils piBent lea' 

caeravaineB qaaod ©Bes = passent sur leiir- terres, on est csblige de s’ Eloigner 
des lwirds de c© fldUYe^ et de prendresa route entre I’ (^estf et le et 
d’entrer dans le grand desert de Bihouda, qu’cMi m peiit tra¥erser qu’en 

4 

cinq joiira, tfofeique diligence que 1^ hme, Ce desert n’est pas si wBBrenx 
que oeux de la Lybie tH\ Bon ne vdt qpie dn sable; on trouve de temps^ 
en-temps en c(^alci des lierbes et des»arbres; aprds I’ avoir pass^ nous 
reviranes Mriebdtd dn Nil 1 Deriiera grosie bourgade oft ttoiss dbctieurd* 
mes deux jours. This country abounds in provisions, aEd is called Bdilad 
Allah:!:, dr the Cotmtry of God. Ptkm there their direction was w^steriy, 
and after some days’ maidh they found the Nile at a place called Guerry, 
where there was a quarantine on caravans frcan Egypt, for fear of the small¬ 
pox ; he|?e they passed theiiver oh the Ist of February, and slept at a stone 
villhge c^ed M&a. They then marched N.E., pour eviter ies grands 
detours que faitle Nil, passed the villages of Atfoui Gotimi, and Camih, and 
traversed a large i^Eand not inai^^ in t!*© maps; andthM passii^ th^ 
a nionber of diairiiing fore^; pleins de petits perroqiiets verts, d’une 
espece de gelincrttes et on j^i^aind nombre d* autres oiseanx qu cn he tem&ii 
point en^fetirbpe; tihd many fertile and well cultivated plains, nous d^oou- 
vrimes k vile de Serinaar, dont la situaticai nous parut endiantee. 

# Tim^^ , leaving P^jigda, th«iy arrived at Kprti. |t is 

propedy following the NHe, and about" fifty-height 

miles.'"'" '' ^ i,,' • y'r.'-:'!'.*' 

f: This is agifin a inhWialce,forrE»t. Shendy bears nearly E.€,B* . s ^ 

1: Tknre is some contradiction here, between the accounts of Ponoet and Bruce. 
Vd. 1. p. 380, ^c. 

2 V 
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The (X)iinn*y Above tlje second cataract has probabljf been in no 
depopulated as in the'present. The ancient Etinopian empire, ot‘ wbidv 
D6ngola must have fonned a very flounshing portion, was powerful and 
celebrated; though, from the feciUty with whkh the secxaid Ptolemy seems 
to have penetrated So Axum, k must in hisdays have been greatly reding 
in consequence. Tlie exploratores -of Nero describe tbemNves to have 
traversed only aoVitxides.tlionghthey envanerate more towns erf importance 
than, are to be now found in the same conntry. These solitudes, however, 
were not created (according to Pliny) by Petronius, but the consequence 
of frequent wa-rs with %ypt; which seem to have been afterwards renewed 
with such success, that it was not* beneath the dignity of the Rcanans to 
secure tranquillity to their province by exciting civil diss^ions anxMig tks. 
Ethiopians, and hiring the Noubae to. invade the territories of their more 
constant and active enemy, the Blemyes, (Vide, Niebidmf Inscriptiones 
Nubienses.) ., ^ 

Christianity', whose usual effect is increase of popnnktion, seems to have 
been introduced by the missionaries of Theodora in the banning of the 
sixth century; (Gibjaon, ch. xlvii.) ‘and about 737, A.D. a Coptic Patriarch 
boasted that the Kings erf Nubia and Ethiopia (here meaning Abyssinia) 
could bring into the field one hundred thorfeand horse and as many carols. 

The Nubians, according to the same .author, embraced the Mahometan 

« u a 
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aj^»e«rs* however, from tho iufr»rmation 
Btttckhardt, (App. III.) that Sidamoumr ipfrg of D6i]igoIa, 
less powerfijJ tto the Suhaji of yet a consiciefabie 

aiKi a Christian Princ® at the end cf the tMrteeitth oenUiry; ifee 
Ysois iims stiH the first D6ngok. Ibn fiatouta, who travelled 

aboitt 1330, asserts, that in the country of Nmba (Bufckt. p. 537;) the 


people were still Christians, but that die King of Ddngola, then called 

I 'ij. 

Ibn Kenz IkMyn^ had turned Moslem in the time of ES Malek el Naszer 
(of Egypt). After that we hear nothing more of the Christianity of the 


Noubas ; they probably soon followed the example erf their Prince, and 
enforaced fije faida to which they were called by their fears or their 


k^aity. ; 


No immediate afflkhon was the* coi^equence of this apostacy; in the 
time of Macrizi (who flourMied in tl® banning of the fifteenth century ) 
grapes and olivfs were still growing in the country, and in the district 
<rf Bdeou, or The Wonder, where the Nile rune west, there were cities 


touching each othor, consisting of fine buildings. The intervd between 
this |>fsriod and the arrival of Poncet in the country* at Ihe end of 1698, 
»was fatal, from whatever cause, to its werdth and popnfousness. The 
Frenehi wifiitast mhabitets, and many 

plains, cmc^^fertfie, and almixcioned; eveir the streets of the 

capital were half deserted and Mai witih saiai;’ He attributes this deso¬ 
lation, in part, to the ravages rrf the plague, which had r^ed there two 
years before. Yet even then the King of D6ngola wore a vest of green 
velvet, and was attended by numerous guards; So that in die interval of 
CHie himdred and twenty-two years between Poncet’s travels and our 
own, more and disastrous c^ianges must have takmi place in that 
kingdom; thMe last are, no dembt, to be charged to the arms of 
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the Sheygy'a, ^ 0 , even ift the timi^ cl Poaoet^.^elt^falteady tnde^ 
of the King df Sennaar. Iheir custom of carrying away with them 

''iM W 

inhabiUuitS 'Of a conquered country,, will account for die d^iofpuiation 
that they have every whew introduced. 

These details oidy enable m to ascertam that the old chatto, di 
which we obsmred many in ruins, were erected from the beginning of 
the sixth to the middle of the fourteenth cmturj; and, I supper, the 
burial places, which we generally observed in the neighbourhood of the 
churches, to be those of the Christian inhabitants. Most of the ckirches 
were entirely of brick ; the mixture of mud in the construction of the 
saints’tombs, and their greater state of perfection, proves them to be of 
a later ; and I can easily believe them to have been all Mahoma^n, 
and. therefore, erected during the last four centuries. Of the old 
towns and castles, those that are chiefly of brick may have been: the work 
of the Christians, and those of mud are either of a later date, or (like 
the castles near Burgade) mudi more andent. It is difficult, however, 
on such slight data, to decide with certainty j and this is of less import¬ 
ance, as, though many of these old buildings create, in the traveller 
who is examining them, a peculiar kind of intiOTest, thm^e is im erne in the 
whole country that can ever have possessed the lightest daims to beauty 
or architectural merit . It was pmnfid to be constantly occupied in no- 
tidng such productions, while the rums of Cyr^e were yet tmdescribed, 




